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you  need,  get  the  facts  of  the 


Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan 


Today's  pattern  in  retailing — 
fewer  brands  per  classifica¬ 
tion,  increasing  reliance  on 
self  service,  closer  attention 
to  turnover  and  volume — 
reveals  the  inadequacy  of 
"token"  advertising. 

What  retailers  want  to  sell 
is  what  their  customers  want 
to  buy.  They  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  stock  and  push  a 
line  with  only  a  smattering  of 
advertising  behind  it. 

To  keep  up  with  the 
changes  in  retailing,  adver¬ 
tising  must  build  a  consumer 
frcinchise  —  enjoyment  of  an 
import^ult  share  of  the  day-in, 
day-out  buying  by  consumers. 
It  must  bring  enough  pres¬ 
sure  on  consumers  to  keep 
them  buying  your  brand  in 


the  face  of  competitive  pro¬ 
motion. 

To  help  advertisers  in  the 
Chicago  market,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  developed  a 
sound  procedure  that  can 
develop  the  consumer  fran¬ 
chise  for  your  brand  that  will 
get  it  stocked  and  pushed  by 
retculers.  It  is  based  on  the 
retailer's  need  and  point  of 
view.  It  results  in  larger  orders 
and  savings  in  delivery  costs. 

Developed  for  use  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  highly  productive 
here,  the  plan  can  be  used  in 
emy  market.  It  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  the  reteuler's  own 
promotion  without  resort  to 
deals  or  cut  prices.  It  works 
in  the  big-unit  field  as  well  as 
in  the  packaged-goods  field. 


Here  is  a  plan  that  you  can 
use  to  get  immediate  sciles 
volume.  It  can  give  you  a 
strong  market  position  for 
future  expansion.  It  will 
strengthen  your  present 
methods.  It  will  win  the  sup¬ 
port  of  your  sales  staff  and 
distributive  organization. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  specied  appeal 
to  executives  faced  with  high 
break-even  points.  If  you  weint 
to  know  how  it  can  be  used 
in  your  business,  a  Tribune 
representative  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  about  it.  Ask  him  to 
call.  Do  it  now  while  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


What  fire  insurance  has  to  do  with  Johnny’s  history 
lesson  is  a  lesson  in  itself  to  many  grown-ups. 

Fire  insurance  protected  every  step  necessary  to  putting 
the  book  in  Johnny’s  hands.  It  protected  the  mills 
where  the  paper  was  made . . .  the  plant  where  the  hook 
was  printed  and  bound... even  its  storage.  It  helped 
make  possible,  too,  the  financing  of  his  schoolhouse.  And 
it  guards  the  lives  of  Johnny  and  his  schoolmates 
through  safety  education  and  fire  drills. 

But  here’s  something  that  today  is  even  more  important. 
Fire  insurance  is  necessary  to  the  w'ay  of  life  that 
free  men  have  built  and  fought  to  protect.  It  is  a  basic 
part  of  a  system  that  rewards  individual  effort  and 
encourages  independent  thinking. 

Fhese  are  the  forces,  made  so  clear  in  Johnny’s  history 
lesson,  that  have  helped  develop  the  resources  and 
produced  the  glorious  history  of  America  that  is 
Johnny’s  birthright  and  inspiration. 


f/ieftMHoneenm 


Fire  insurance  services  are  brought  you 
by  200,OOU  agents  and  brokers  all  over  the 
United  States.  Chances  are  one  of  them  is 
a  neighbor  of  yours. 


y'our  fire  insurance  rate  per  $100  protection 
is  as  much  as  30', '(  lower  today  than  it  was 
30  years  ago.  Write  to  the  address  below  Jor 
a  booklet  giving  the  facts  and  telling  other 
advantages  of  stock  company  fire  insurance. 


AN  AnVKRTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  STOCK  FIRE  INSI  RANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROICH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  >  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAIM  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


Let’s  not  slump  to  conclusions,  though.  Many  a  sad  sales 
setback  is  just  a  matter  of  insufficient  advertising  cover¬ 
age.  In  Michigan,  for  instance,  a  third  of  your  sales  effort 
is  without  advertising  support  if  you’re  not  in  the  eight 
Booth  Michigan  newspapers. 

Michigan  is  one  of  only  four  states  east  of  the  Rockies  ^ 

which  shows  a  10-year  population  gain  of  over  20%.  f 

P  A.  H.  Kuch, 

K  no  E.  42nd  Street 

P  New  York  17,  New  York. 

For  more  information,  ask  for  new  Market  Data  Sheets  , . ,  ^ 

p  Murray  Hill  6-7232  ■ 

P  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co., 
p  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 

Chicago  11,  Illinois, 

Superior  7-4680 
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This  refrigerator  company  is  hot 
for  newspapers— $2,292,452  worth 


Spending  dollars  where  they’ll  do  the  most 
good  is  a  “must”  for  this  company — ^just  as 
constant  reading  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
is  a  “must”  for  its  advertising  executives  and 
the  agency  men  handling  the  account.  By 
regular  reading  of  E  &  P,  these  men — the 
men  who  spend — form  opinions  of  newspapers 
and  dig  out  the  facts  they  need  to  intelligently 


buy  this  valuable  space.  Giving  them  the 
answers  about  your  paper  first  hand  can  help 
them  immensely.  And  you’ll  be  helping  your¬ 
self  at  the  same  time. 

Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  newspaper  buyers  read 
Editor  &  Pdbusbir 
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Thil  remarkable  four-level  junction  provides  four-direction  interchange  of  Freewoy  traffic  to  ond  from  two  expressways,  still  in  the  process  of  construction. 


LOS  ANGELES  FREEWAY 

Master  System  of  Expressways  to  Speed  Trailk 
in  Nation’s  Most  Meterixed  City 


The  geography  of  Los  Angeles,  the  vast 
reaches  of  its  area,  and  its  immense  popu¬ 
lation  gain  have  made  it  the  most  motor¬ 
ized  city  in  America.  With  4,000,000 
inhabitants,  Los  Angeles  County  has 
over  1,500,000  registered  automobiles. 
That’s  far  more  cars  than  in  any  other 
center  of  comparable  size. 

All  this  has  added  up  to  really  spec¬ 
tacular  traffic  density,  especially  during 
rush  hours  and  on  occasions  like  a  Rose 
Bowl  game  or  a  Hollywood  opening. 
But  if  the  city’s  traffic  volume  is  breath- 
uking,  so  is  the  solution  to  the  problem 
that  city  and  state  authorities  have 
adopted :  the  Los  Angeles  Freeway  System. 


'This  far-reaching  project  will  relieve 
choked  downtown  streets  of  much  traffic, 
shifting  it  to  an  elaborate  system  of 
broad,  limited-access  express  highways. 

"The  Freeway  is  being  built  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis,  and  follows  a  long-range 
master  plan  geared  to  the  city’s  expected 
growth.  Full  completion,  involving  the 
construction  of  many  additional  miles  of 
highways,  with  scores  of  ramps  and 
bridges,  is  still  years  aheacf.  Meanwhile, 
the  California  State  Division  of  High¬ 
ways  is  speeding  work  on  the  most- 
needed  sections.  A  total  of  more  than  50 
miles  of  the  Freeway  has  been  built  so  far, 
and  a  further  easing  of  traffic  will  follow 


when  an  additional  44  miles  of  Freeway 
now  under  construction  is  completed. 

Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  subsidiary  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  is 
supplying  a  large  amount  of  steel  for  the 
Freeway  System,  including  steel  H-piling 
for  bridges,  and  many  tons  of  concrete¬ 
reinforcing  bars  that  were  made  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  Pacific’s  nearby  Los  Angeles  Plant. 

BETHIEHEM 
STEEL 
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COME  ON  DOWN! 


Come  on  down,  lady,  and  save  yourself  all  that  exertion  . . . 
and  all  that  loss  of  time. 

Replace  those  dusty,  bulky  files  of  old  newspapers  with  The 
New  York  Times  on  Microfilm . . .  and  start  looking  for  news 
stories  the  easy  way. 

Think  of  the  convenience  of  getting ...  at  ten  day  intervals 
...  a  complete,  light-as-a-feather  edition  of  the  only  fully  in¬ 
dexed  U.  S.  newspaper.  In  less  than  a  half  cubic  foot  of 
space  you  can  store  a  whole  year’s  file  of  the  newspaper 
that  publishes  more  news,  more  maps  and  charts,  more  full 
texts  of  important  speeches  and  documents  than  any  other. 
And  you  can  banish  forever  the  problem  of  replacing  mutil¬ 
ated  bound  volumes  or  single  copies.  Microfilm  doesn’t  wear 
out  like  newsprint  ...  it  really  lasts. 

A  subscription  for  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  costs 
only  $140  for  a  full  year  ($144  outside  the  U.  S.  A.)  You  can 
also  get  complete  volumes  of  the  microfilm  edition  for  any 
previous  year . . .  as  far  back  as  1851.  It  is  never  out  of  print! 
Isn’t  it  time  you  were  keeping  your  newspaper  files  in  this 
modem,  practical  way  ?  A  letter  mailed  to  the  address  below 
will  start  your  subscription  or  bring  you  a  prompt  answer  to 
any  questions. 

S^lIe  IJork  Slimes 
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Frank  Talk  at  AEC  Seminar 
Helps  to  Lift  Secrecy  Veil 


Newsmen  and  Officials  Establish 
Basis  for  Greater  Information 
By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

State  College,  Pa. — A  select  protection  against  paralyzing  fear 
group  of  science  writers,  reporters  on  the  one  hand  and  suicidal 
and  editors  came  away  from  an  smugness  on  the  other, 
on  -  the  -  record  Atomic  Energy  “A  major  share  of  informing 
Seminar  here,  Feb.  2-3,  with  the  the  people  will  have  to  be  borne 
feeling  that  they,  in  frank  discus-  by  the  newspapers,  which  consti- 
sion  with  government  officials,  had  tute  the  most  firmly-established 
not  only  helped  to  lift  the  “veil  and  universally  recognized  source 
of  secrecy”  which  has  clouded  of  information  and  guidance, 
some  issues,  but  also  gained  some  With  the  active  aid  of  newspaper 
valuable  technical  background  in-  editors  informed  on  all  aspects 
formation.  of  the  problem,  the  goal  of  full 

There  was  so  much  interest  in  public  understanding  can  be 
the  meetings  that  members  of  the  brought  closer  every  day.” 
seminar,  who  came  from  all  sec-  Admission  of  Faults 

tions  of  the  state,  braved  icy  roads.  There  was  an  admission  by 
bad  weather  and  the  railroad  Morse  Salisbury,  director  of  In¬ 


strike  to  get  to  State  College. 

Willing  to  Learn 


formation  Services  of  the  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  that 


While  they  asked  .some  sharp  the  public  information  program 
questions  on  the  policy  of  with-  had  been  lacking  in  some  respects, 
holding  certain  information  from  but  that  improvements,  in  the 
the  press,  especially  during  the  technique  of  dealing  with  the 
recent  new  series  of  atomic  blasts  press,  without  revealing  any 
in  Nevada,  the  newsmen  also  ex-  secrets  of  value  to  the  enemy,  are 
pressed  a  willingness  to  learn  their  being  made, 
subject  better  in  order  to  inform  He  touched  briefly  on  the  com- 
the  public.  plaints  received  by  the  Atomic 

John  M.  McCullough,  science  Energy  Commission  from  wire 
writer  and  reporter  of  the  Phila-  service  executives  on  the  Nevada 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  crystallized  tests  and  said  he  could  see  some 
this  feeling  when  he  said  that  justification  for  them. 

“newspapers  are  faced  with  the  “We  must  admit,”  he  said, 
greatest  challenge  in  their  history”  “that  hundreds  of  stringers  for 
in  writing  about  the  atom  bomb  the  AP  and  other  press  associa- 
and  the  plans  for  civilian  defense,  lions  knew  about  the  blast  in 

Mr.  McCullough  attended  the 
seminar  in  a  dual  role.  He  is  also 
chief  of  Public  Affairs.  Military 
and  Civil  Defense  Commission 
for  Pennsylvania. 

He  said  the  state’s  public  in¬ 
formation  plan  on  the  atom  bomb 
and  civil  defense  comprises  three 
practical  features. 

“First  we  must  teach,”  he  said. 

“We  must  create  an  intelligent 
awareness  among  the  general  pub- 
hc  that  their  survival  is  threat¬ 
ened.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  would 
be  idle  to  expect  co<^ration  in 
volunteering,  in  undergoing  train¬ 
ing,  or  in  actual  disaster  service. 

“We  must  inform.  The  fullest 
possible  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  facts  about  atomic 
weapons  and  their  effects  is  a  pre- 
r^uisite  to  public  support  of  the  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR  of 
<*efense  effort.  The  truth,  whether  comes  Jack  Smyth,  left,  Renovo 
Rrim  or  otherwise,  is  the  only  Ritter,  right,  Bethlehem 
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Ni^vada  and  were  rather  helpless 
to  report  it  and  that  our  release 
in  Washington  might  have  been  , 
more  to  the  point.” 

The  AP  had  carried  one  story, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
had  taken  an  around-about  way 
to  announce  the  test. 

“We  will  continue  to  strive  to 
report  and  interpret  news  about 
atomic  energy  for  the  press,”  he 
promised.  “We  are  learning  more 
about  what  newspapers  need  to 
give  their  readers  the  facts,  with¬ 
out  revealing  information  of  value 
to  the  enemy.  It’s  easy  to  say  that 
Russia  has  the  atom  bomb  and 
secrecy  is  useless.  But  the  point 
is  we  don't  know  how  much  they 
really  know.” 

.Mine  of  Information 
In  a  panel  discussion,  however, 
Mr.  Salisbury  also  pointed  out 
that  there  is  sufficient  non-secret 
information  on  the  atomic  energy 
program  for  reporters  to  use  “if 
they  dig  it  out  from  the  material 
which  is  available  to  them.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  also  said 
he  could  see  why  some  reporters 
and  editors  object  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  “no  normal  spur  of  com¬ 
petition”  in  reporting  atom  blasts. 

“One  of  the  problems  in  the 
relea.se  about  the  Nevada  blasts.” 
he  said,  “was  that  the  correspond¬ 
ents  who  are  supposed  to  be  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  subject  were  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  the  blasts  occurred  in 
Nevada  where  the  stringers  were 
unable  to  get  information.” 

Mr.  Salisbury,  in  an  interview 


AEC,  Morse  Salisbury,  center,  wel- 
Daily  Record  editor,  and  C.  Fred 
Globe-Times  city  editor. 


Can  You  Oblige? 

Listeners  to  America's  Town 
Meeting /of  the  Air  were  asked 
recently:  “What  newspaper 
headline  would  you  most  like 
to  see  tomorrow  morning?” 

Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  psycholo¬ 
gist,,  announced  this  week  he 
had  compiled  4,000  letters  and 
they  showed: 

Mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  nations  and  non-military 
solutions  of  world  problems — 
50%. 

Peace — 30%. 

Stalin  Assassinated — 15%. 

Russia  Wiped  Out — 12%. 

Russia  Drops  Iron  Curtain— 
9%. 


with  Editor  &  Publisher  after 
the  meetings,  said  the  seminar 
had  given  him  a  new  perspectiv* 
on  the  needs  of  the  press  on 
atomic  energy  information  and 
that  the  points  raised  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  sessions  would  aid  his  division 
to  improve  its  releases  while  at 
the  same  time  adhere  to  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Commission  and  guard 
against  any  leaks  of  secret  infor¬ 
mation. 

Scientists  Decide  on  Secrecy 

Another  unusual  phase  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  program  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  Mr.  Salisbury  when  he 
said  that  individual  scientists 
working  for  the  government  are 
the  ones  who  decide  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  phase  of  the  program  is 
secret  or  “classified”  and  that  the 
power  of  secrecy  does  not  rest  in 
a  few  hands  or  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  a  message  of  welcome  to 
members  of  the  seminar,  Milton 
S.  Eisenhower,  president  of  State 
College,  said: 

“Under  present  world  condi¬ 
tions,  the  college  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  representatives 
of  the  press  consider  with  faculty 
members  and  officials  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  the 
principles  of  atomic  energy  and 
some  of  the  possible  effe^  of 
this  phenomenon  on  our  way  of 
Ufe. 

“It  is  important,  especially  in 
these  times,  that  all  the  people  be 
informed  about  atomic  energy  and 
its  implications.  Hence,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  those  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  so  largely  concerned 
with  informing  the  public  should 
be  accurately  informed  them¬ 
selves!” 

2  Avenues  of  Understanding 

Richard  C.  Raymond,  associate 
professor  of  physics  of  State  Col- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Dailies  Cutting 
Ads  to  Avert 
Full  Suspension 

The  U.  S.  railroad  tieup,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  already  short  supply 
of  box  cars  in  Canada,  placed 
Canadian  newsprint  mills  in  a 
critical  situation  this  week  and 
newspapers  were  feeling  the  ef¬ 
fects. 

The  Canton  (O.)  Repository 
on  Feb.  6  cancelled  all  advertis¬ 
ing  except  Lost-and-Found,  Rental 
and  some  legal  copy  because  the 
strike  prevented  receipt  of  six 
cars  of  newsprint  in  transit.  One 
car  had  reached  a  tantalizingly 
close  point — only  50  miles  away 
— but  was  nevertheless  stalled. 

The  Repository  figured  it  could 
continue  daily  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  limited  size — from  eight 
to  20  pages — through  Feb.  25 
from  stocks  on  hand. 

News,  Ads  Curtailed 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  and 
Peoria  Star  on  Feb.  7  began  limi¬ 
tation  of  papers  to  eight  pages  for 
an  indefinite  period  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  all  advertising  except 
Death  and  Legal  Notices.  The 
Sunday  paper  was  expected  to  be 
16  pages. 

Some  de-inked  paper  was  ar¬ 
riving  periodically  by  truck  from 
Gary,  Ind.,  and  the  Peoria  papers 
hoped  it  would  be  possible  to 
avert  suspension. 

The  Spring  field  (III.)  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  Register  cur¬ 
tailed  its  advertising  schedule,  cut 
its  news  features;  the  Benton  Har¬ 
bor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium  ra¬ 
tioned  advertising  space;  the  De¬ 
catur  (111.)  Herald  and  Review 
will  cut  newsprint  consumption 
drastically  if  deliveries  remain  tied 
up. 

Reporting  supplies  adequate  for 
only  10  or  15  days’  normal  use 
were  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph, 
St.  Isolds  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
and  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

A  shortage  of  boxcars  in  Can- 
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ada  usually  occurs  in  February, 
due  to  weather  conditions  and 
other  factors,  according  to  traffic 
authorities,  but  freight  tieups  due 
to  the  switchmen’s  strike  aggra¬ 
vated  the  situation. 

ANPA  Traffic  Manager  Robert 
A.  Cooke  said  Canadian  railroads 
have  14,000  cars  in  the  United 
States,  whereas  the  normal  bal¬ 
ance  is  about  7,000. 

Mill  Storage  Jammed 
Newsprint  mills  reported  bulg¬ 
ing  warehouses  and  the  possibility 
of  having  to  curtail  production  if 
newsprint  could  not  be  moved. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  some  steps 
were  being  taken  to  alleviate  t^ 
situation.  The  Canadian  rail¬ 
roads  have  about  4,000  U.  S.- 
owned  cars  on  hand  which  are 
generally  not  used  for  newsprint, 
he  pointed  out.  Due  to  the 
crisis,  however,  some  use  of  U.  S. 
c«rs  for  newsprint  is  being  made. 
On  Feb.  5,  the  two  railroads  sent 
175  boxcars  to  mills  in  Quebec 
for  newsprint  loading. 

.An  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  order  permitting  freight 
movement  via  any  available  route, 
regardless  of  tariff  routing  instruc¬ 
tions,  has  helped  the  situation  in 
•^ome  cases. 

American  Association  of  Rail¬ 
roads  moved  Feb.  8  to  ease  the 
situation  by  ordering  the  immedi¬ 
ate  return  of  box  cars  back  to 
Canadian  points  of  origin. 

■ 

Community  Chest 
Honors  Miss  Bonfils 

Denver — Helen  Bonfils,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  Post  Printing  & 
Publishing  Co.  has  been  given  the 
Honor  Member  Award  of  1951 
of  the  Denver  Area  Community 
Chest. 

Miss  Bonfils  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Frederick  G.  Bonfils,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Post.  She  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  Chest  friend  officer 
as  “our  Lady  of  Inspiration.” 

Her  father,  it  was  recalled, 
evolved  a  program  through  which 
much  of  his  wealth  and  the  future 
income  from  his  enterprises  could 
be  channeled  into  uses  beneficial 
to  his  community.  The  foundation 
which  bears  the  family  name  has 
been  the  largest  contributor 
through  the  years  to  the  Chest 
campaign  total,  giving  nearly 
$1,000,000. 

The  award  citation  declared: — 
“The  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
dynamic  newspaper  consistently 
championed,  co-ordinated  and 
united  philanthropy  as  a  commu¬ 
nity  responsibility.  Palmer  Hoyt, 
the  editor  and  publisher  today  and 
Chest  president,  has  continued 
and  even  extended  the  Post’s 
vigorous  and  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port.” 

■ 

LOGO  Ads  Examined 

Washington ---The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had  more  than 
1,000  advertisements  under  exam¬ 
ination  for  possible  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  statements  in  December, 
its  monthly  report  disclosed. 


WASHINGTON; 

Emergency  Communications  System  ior  News 

At  a  Pentagon  Conference  with  new  service  representatives,  of-  ' 
ficials  of  the  armed  services  disclosed  that  plans  are  underway  whereby 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  will  provide  emergency  facilities  fiom 
any  theater  of  action  for  the  transmission  of  news. 

The  news  services  agreed  to  submit  estimated  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  communications  facilities  from  a  list  of  hypothetical  danger 
zones.  The  Signal  Co^s  will  arrange  for  establishment  of  facilities 
until  commercial  facilities  can  be  set  up. 

Navy  and  Air  Force  representatives  were  asked  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  additional  floating  and  flying  communications  equipment  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  any  emergency. 

Spokesmen  for  press  associations,  radio  networks,  and  Press  Wireless 
participated  in  the  conference. 

Wage  Freeze  Ruling  in  the  Works 

Decision  may  be  expected  next  week  from  the  Mobilization 
Office  as  to  whether  wages  can  be  regulated  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  whose  product  is  not  subject  to  price  control.  Director 
Cyrus  Ching  explained  Thursday  that  a  general  wage  control  and 
;  exemption  pattern  is  nearing  completion. 

U.  S.  Mills  Must  Set  Aside  5%  for  Government 

National  Production  Authority  has  directed  U.  S.  newsprint 
mills  to  set  aside  5%  of  their  monthly  production  for  government 
agencies.  If  a  producer  does  not  accept  go\ eminent  paper  orders  equiv¬ 
alent  to  his  monthly  reserve,  NPA  may  issue  directives  requiring  him 
to  do  so. 

New  Postal  Rate  Proposals  Awaited 

A  REVISED  POSTAL  RATE  bill  will  be  presented  to  Congress  next  week. 
Rep.  Tom  Murray  of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  House  committee  in 
charge,  said  after  a  conference  with  President  Truman.  The  bill  has 
been  prepared  by  the  legal  staff  in  the  offiee  of  Postmaster  General  Jesse 
Donaldson.  The  President’s  budget  message  did  not  mention  second- 
class  mailing  specifically,  but  he  declared  that  operation  of  the  post 
office  at  a  loss  is  unwise. 

^ob  Shops  in  Newspaper  Plant  May  Be  Allowed 

A  LIBERALIZED  interpretation  of  NPO  Order  .V/-4  dealing  with 
j  construction  of  commercial  building  has  reached  top  level  and  is 
\  expected  to  be  issued  shortly.  It  already  has  been  held  that  con- 
j  struction  of  a  building  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
\  a  newspaper  is  exempt — does  not  require  NPA  permission.  The 
I  amendment  to  the  interpretation  would  take  care  <•/  combination  ■ 

I  newspaper-job  printing  shops.  i 

New  'Boren  Committee'  Will  Be  Requested 

Reactivation  of  the  House  committee  on  investigation  of  the  news¬ 
print  situation  and  of  government  activities  looking  to  substitution  of 
grade  labeling  for  advertised  brand  names  is  contempated  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  introduced  by  Rep.  Lindley  Beckworth  of  Texas,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Boren  Committee  and  its  successor,  the  Brown  Committee. 

NPA  Advisory  Board  Selections  Made 

Donald  G.  Shook  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Media  (Pa.) 
News  Publishing  Co.  to  become  head  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  of  NPA.  An  advisory  committee  has  been  tentatively  set  up 
and  nominees  will  be  notified  of  their  selection,  asked  to  indicate  their 
willingness  to  serve,  and  told  there  is  no  immediate  problem  requiring 
their  presence  in  Washington.  Names  will  be  withheld  until  acceptances 
are  received. 

Personal  Notes  from  Capitol  Hill 

John  D.  Erwin,  long-time  newspaperman,  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  for  appointment  as  ambassador  to  Honduras.  As  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Nashville  Tennessean  during  the  Hardin| 
administration,  he  forecast:  “This  will  be  an  oleaginous  administration. 
Teapot  Dome  popped  shortly  thereafter. 

*  *  * 

Francis  M.  LeMay,  23-year  AP  staffer,  has  succeeded  CEca 

B.  Dickson  in  the  S12,()00-a-year  job  as  Coordinator  of  Information 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Dickson  is  going  with  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Parker  has  been  promoted  from  the  Income  1  ax  unit  to  the 
Office  of  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  director  of  information,  succeeding 
Irving  Perlemeter,  now  an  assistant  Presidential  press  secretary. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Montgomery,  president  of  the  Women’s  National  Press  Club, 
has  announced  cancellation  of  the  organization’s  annual  dinner  and 
stunt  party,  scheduled  for  April  7,  because  of  the  gravity  of  the 
world  situation.  Presentation  of  journalism  awards  also  has  been 
cancelled. 
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Sulphur  Shortage  May 
Cut  Newsprint  20% 


Washington — ^Newspapers  face 
the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of 
newsprint  supply  this  year,  but 
there  is  no  present  plan  for  ra¬ 
tioning,  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  was  told  when  hearings  began 
Fd).  7. 

The  House  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Committee  heard 
that  a  cutback  in  sulphur  produc¬ 
tion  might  reduce  the  normal 
paper  supply  by  20%. 

Source  of  that  information  was 
Gabriel  J.  Ticoulat,  in  charge  of 
National  Production  Authority’s 
pulp  and  paper  section.  He  was 
accompanied  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  H.  B.  McCoy,  NPA  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  industry  opera¬ 
tions. 


ran  into  the  same  shortage 
trouble  during  World  War  II. 

A  large  daily  which  recently 
bought  an  interest  in  a  mill  has 
agreed  to  continue  supplies  to 
jobbers,  servicing  weeklies, 
through  1951,  but  “where  they 
will  And  paper  for  1952  remains 
to  be  seen,”  Mr.  Moreau  said. 

Cranston  Williams,  General 
Manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  told 
the  committee  his  organization 


sees  no  need  for  legislation  which 
would  help  the  industry  at  this 
time. 

“Constant  watchfulness  by  the 
committee  over  related  control 
and  allocations  programs  will 
serve  us  better  than  any  specific 
law  dealing  with  newsprint,”  he 
said. 

Exports  Justifiable 

He  justified  Canada’s  increase 
in  exports  to  overseas  markets  as 
“a  return  to  her  historic  trade 
policy.” 

“It’s  a  dollar  proposition,  and 
dollars  again  seem  to  be  available 
in  large  amounts  in  Britain  and 
elsewhere  for  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  newsprint,”  he  said. 


Size  of  Salary  Doesn’t 
Make  a  ‘Professional’ 


Congress  Seeks  Facts 

Rep.  Robert  Crosser  (D.  — 
Ohio)  stressed  that  the  inquiry 
would  be  confined  to  bringing 
Congress  up  to  date  on  the  news¬ 
print  situation. 

The  shortage  of  sulphur, 
which  was  described  as  the  most 
serious  factor  in  the  curtailment 
of  newsprint  production,  became 
apparent  in  the  industry  only  a 
few  months  ago,  Mr.  Ticoulat 
said.  He  estimated  150,000  tons 
of  sulphur  would  be  needed  to 
meet  the  1951  demand.  (A  re¬ 
cent  Montreal  conference  of 
papermakers  dealt  with  the  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  new  and  “easily 
mined”  sources  of  sulphur.) 

ECA  shipments  and  State  De¬ 
partment  requirements*  for  its 
“free  press”  policy  were  described 
as  other  drains  on  supply.  This 
last  factor  alone  calls  for  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  25,000  tons  of  newsprint. 

Mr.  Ticoulat  said  NPA  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  of  a  possible 
source  of  sulphur  in  Mexico, 
where  deposits  estimated  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  an  annual  rate  of  200,- 
000  tons  had  been  uncovered. 

Possibility  of  obtaining  sulphur 
from  “sour  gas”  from  oil  wells  in 
the  Southwest  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  he  said. 

Despite  the  evident  gap  between 
supply  and  demand,  Mr.  Ticoulat 
said  NPA  has  no  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  black  market  practices 
obtaining  in  the  industry. 

Distribution  Freeze  Proposed 

Rationing  might  not  be  needed 
if  a  way  could  be  found  to  freeze 
the  present  distribution  of  news- 
priiit,  said  Charles  E.  Moreau, 
chairman  of  the  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association.  He  said  the  nation’s 
weeklies  require  between  75,000 
and  100,000  tons  of  newsprint  a 
year. 

Some  jobbers,  who  customarily 
supply  the  small  papers,  arc  ad¬ 
vertising  paper  at  black  market 
Pnees,  Mr.  Moreau  asserted.  He 
•^lled  that  the  weekly  publishers 


Washington  —  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  been 
asked  to  rule  that  salaries  paid 
editorial  workers  are  not  deter¬ 
minative  of  their  “professional” 
status  so  as  to  take  them  out  of 
the  appropriate  units  for  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

Trial  Examiner  George  A. 
Downing  has  made  this  recom¬ 
mendation  in  an  intermediate  re¬ 
port  and  proposed  order  in  the 
case  of  American  Newspaper 
Guild  against  the  Cincinnati  (O.), 
Post  and  the  Kentucky  Post.  Re¬ 
jecting  the  salary  basis  for  fixing 
professional  standing,  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing  wrote: 

“The  Respondent  imposed  no 
requirement  of  an  academic  or 
scholastic  nature,  though  it  some¬ 
times  encouraged  employes  to 
supplement  their  education  as  a 
means  of  bettering  themselves  for 
advancement.  Employes  were 
generally  hired  at  the  minimum 
rates  and  thereafter  went  up 
through  the  ranks  as  experience 
warranted  and  as  skill  developed; 
and  the  Respondent  customarily 
transferred  or  promoted  employes 
on  that  basis.  Much  of  their 
work  is  of  a  routine  nature  and  it 
is  necessary  for  all  of  them  to 
meet  time  deadlines  in  getting  out 
issues  of  the  newspaper.  ♦  ♦  • 
Twice  Rejected  by  Board 

“As  the  courts  have  recognized, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  know¬ 
ledge  that  few  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  are  graduates  of  specialized 
schools  of  journalism  and  there 
are  editors  of  long  experience  and 
trained  judgment  who,  agreeing 
that  ‘the  proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind  is  man’,  likewise  believe  that 
the  only  practical  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  the  newspaper  office. 

“The  Board  has  rejected  the 
view  that  employes  qualified  as 
professionals  where  they  were 
generally  recruited  from  the  labor 
force  and  primarily  trained  on  the 
job  and  where  advanced  education 
was  not  a  prerequisite  for  the 
duties  to  be  performed.  And  in 


two  cases  the  Board  specifically 
rejected  contentions  that  editorial 
employes  of  newspapers  were 
professional  employes. 

Here  Respondent  *  *  *  con¬ 
tends  that  editorial  employes  who 
are  paid  above  the  top  minimum 
rates  set  by  the  contract  are  pro¬ 
fessionals.  There  is  obviously  no 
validity  under  the  .statutory  defini¬ 
tion  for  the  latter  proposal. 

“The  arbitrary  and  unreal  basis 
of  the  Respondent’s  present  con¬ 
tention  is  exposed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  evidence.  Thus,  as  the 
General  Counsel  points  out,  46 
of  61  editorial  employes  (75%) 
are  paid  above  the  top  minimum 
and  could  be  immediately  con¬ 
verted  by  the  Respondent  into 
professionals,  were  its  view  ac¬ 
cepted,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
granting  merit  increases  of  $1  a 
week. 

“The  Board’s  rulings  are  in 
clear  accord  with  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Act,  which  shows 
that  Congress  intended  the  defini¬ 
tion  to  cover  such  ‘strictly  pro¬ 
fessional’  employes  with  ‘highly 
specialized  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions’  as  doctors,  lawyers,  scien¬ 
tists,  engineers,  architects  and 
nurses.” 

■ 

5%  Newsprint  Cut 
Imposed  in  Britain 

London — A  5%  cut  in  news¬ 
print  for  newspaper  consumption 
will  go  into  effect  Feb.  11. 

Newsprint  Supply  Co.  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  it  has  only  six 
weeks’  supply  in  stock.  A  12-week 
supply  is  considered  the  minimum. 

The  position  will  probably  im¬ 
prove  in  the  spring.  During  the 
winter  months  shipments  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  are  erratic 
because  of  weather  conditions. 
Only  448  tons  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  have  reached  England  this 
year.  In  1950  Britain  received 
only  12,132  tons  from  Canada. 
And  about  100,000  tons  of  home- 
produced  newsprint  were  export¬ 
ed  to  Commonwealth  countries. 
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Foreign  Buys 
Of  Pulpwood 
Boost  Price 

A  PURCHASE  in  Canada  of  100,- 
000  cords  of  pulpwood  by  the 
French  Government  with  $2,800,- 
000  of  ECA  money  has  “blown 
the  lid  off”  pulpwood  prices  and 
will  ultimately  affect  the  price  of 
newsprint  ,  and  magazine  paper, 
according  to  Earl  Tinker,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  The 
price  has  already  gone  up  $7  per 
cord,  he  said. 

The  French  paid  $24  per  cord 
of  peeled  wood  delivered  to  the 
dock  under  an  open  end  pricing 
arrangement  contrary  to  usual 
ECA  agreements  to  pay  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned. 

The  price  of  peeled  pulpwood 
in  Maine  as  of  Sept.  1  was  $18 
per  cord  and  rough  it  was  $12. 
On  Jan.  23  the  price  went  to  $22 
for  peeled  and  $17  for  rough. 
It  is  now  $24  for  peeled  and  $19 
for  rough,  Mr.  Tinker  said. 

Many  in  the  Market 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
from  R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of 
the  Newsprint  Association  of  Ca¬ 
nada  in  Montreal,  that  the  British 
are  seeking  30,000  cords  and  al¬ 
ready  have  contracts  for  20,000 
cords.  The  Swiss  are  seeking 
25,000  cords  and  the  Germans 
are  presently  in  search  of  100,000 
cords  hoping  to  get  20,000  this 
year  but  so  far  without  success. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  he  “believes 
these  demands  result  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  prewar  pulpwood  ship¬ 
ments  from  Russia  to  Western 
Europe.”  He  said  that  reports  to 
him  as  to  prices  paid  are  varied 
“and  probably  less  reliable”  but 
that  he  has  heard  of  prices  of 
$30  per  cord  on  the  dock. 

“S^king  new  contracts  in  a 
tight  irwrket  these  buyers  had  to 
offer  higher  than  existing  con¬ 
tracts  and  inflation  has  been  sub¬ 
stantial,”  he  said.  “I  have  hear 
they  are  now  offering  $4  per  cord 
more  than  when  they  started. 

“Another  factor  is  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  again  con¬ 
tracting  for  pit  props  in  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Turks  are 
seeking  pit  props  but  have  no 
contracts.  Believe  the  govern¬ 
ment  timber  office  has  advised  the 
Canadian  government  representa¬ 
tives  in  Washington  and  Europe 
that  no  further  pulpwood  is  avail¬ 
able  in  Canada  in  1951,”  Mr. 
Fowler  sitated. 

Mr.  Tinker  advised  E&P  the 
development  is  a  “tragic”  one 
and  said  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
mills  several  million  dollars. 

2  Pages  in  Israel 

Tel  Aviv — With  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies  almost  exhausted,  Israeli 
newspapers  were  cut  down  to  two 
pages  this  week.  Expected  ship¬ 
loads  of  newsprint  from  Canada 
and  Sweden  were  delayed. 
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Local  Features  Score 
In  Sunday  Paper  Study 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


The  Pictorial  Enquirer,  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer’s  local 
rotogravure  magazine,  enjoyed 
the  highest  overall  readership  of 
any  section  of  the  entire  Sunday 
paper  in  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Reading  and  released  this 
week  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation. 

The  study  covered  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  248-page  issue  for  Sept. 
24,  1950,  which  included  10 

black-and-white  sections,  a  Com¬ 
ics  section,  the  Pictorial,  the 
American  Weekly  and  This  Week. 
It  is  the  largest  newspaper  survey 
in  the  Study’s  11-year  history,  and 
the  first  Sunday  study  since  1945. 
73%  and  74%  for  Section 
Median  readership  of  the  32- 
page  Pictorial  Enquirer  was  73% 
for  men  and  74%  for  women, 
and  the  supplement’s  front  page 
attained  the  highest  readership  of 
any  page  in  the  entire  issue  with 
a  score  of  88%  for  both  men  and 
women.  This  Week  Magazine 
scored  a  median  of  43%  for  men 
and  48%  for  women,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  21%  for  men  and 
33%  for  women. 

The  Sports  section  was  second 
in  readership  among  men,  fol¬ 
lowed^  by  Comics,  a  “Strictly 
Local”  section  containing  local 
news  features,  editorial  page, 
amusements,  etc.,  and  This  Week. 
Among  women  readers  the  next 
highest  scoring  sections  were  Wo¬ 
men’s  Section  (Part  I),  Comics, 
Women’s  Section  (Part  II),  and 
the  Main  News  Section. 

The  front  page  of  the  Main 
News  Section  was  read  by  88%  of 
men  and  84%  of  women,  and 
only^  slight  variation  between 
men  s  and  women’s  medians  was 
found  in  readership  of  front 
pages  of  other  sections.  There 
was,  however,  a  considerable  dif- 


with  a  score  of  34%  for  men  and 
22%  for  women.  A  local  picture 
feature  on  the  editorial  page 
scored  34%  for  men  and  31%  for 
women.  In  the  Women’s  Section, 
Mildred  Miller  (local)  and 
Dorothy  Kilgallen  (Syndicate) 
registered  tie  scores  for  top  read¬ 
ership — 4%  for  men,  20%  for 
women. 

In  the  Comics  Section, 
“Blondie,”  on  the  front  page, 
scored  72%  among  both  men 
and  women.  “They’ll  Do  It  Every 
Time”  was  second  on  the  men’s 
list  with  64%,  while  “Mary 
Worth”  was  runner-up  among 
women  with  62%. 

Women  Shop  for  News 

All  10  of  the  highest  scoring 
general  news  stories  on  the  men’s 
list  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Main  News  Section.  The 
women’s  list,  however,  indicates  a 
tendency  to  “shop”  through  the 
newspaper  for  news  stories. 

Although  only  one  story  on  the 
men’s  list  is  a  local  item,  this  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  score  of  all, 
and  also  topped  the  women’s  list. 
The  account  of  local  casualties  in 
Korea  was  read  by  59%  of  the 
men  and  56%  of  the  women.  In 
second  place  on  both  lists  was  a 
story  forecasting  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  which  was  read  by 
56%  of  the  men  and  52%  of  the 
women. 

The  surveyed  issue  contained 
348  advertisements  of  70  lines 
and  over.  Of  these,  154  were 
national  and  194  were  local. 
Fifty-nine  advertisements  were  in 
color,  the  largest  number  of  color 
ads  ever  surveyed  by  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study. 

Color  Is  Factor 

In  most  classifications,  advertis¬ 
ing  readership  was  substantially 
higher  than  medians  established 
for  138  previous  weekday  studies. 


duplicated  on  the  men’s  and  wo¬ 
men’s  lists.  In  high  position  on 
both  lists  was  an  American  Sys¬ 
tem  institutional  ad  placed  by  an 
anonymous  group  of  advertisers. 

Of  the  national  ads,  nine  of  the 
10  heading  the  men’s  list  were  in 
color.  In  first  place  was  a  four- 
color  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  Army 
Recruiting  Service  ad  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  This  Week,  and  was 
read  by  43%. 

Because  of  a  tied  score,  the 
women’s  list  of  leading  national 
ads  in  supplements  contains  1 1 
ads,  10  of  them  in  color.  High¬ 
est  readership  was  attained  by  a 
full-page  four-color  ad  for  Super 
Kem-Tone  and  Kem-Glo  which 
also  appeared  in  This  Week  and 
scored  53%.  Women’s  reader- 
ship  of  supplement  advertising 
was  generally  considerably  higher 
than  men’s. 

A  breakdown  of  readership  of 
left  vs.  right-hand  pages  indicates 
that  men  show  no  preference, 
while  women  indicate  a  very 
slightly  higher  readership  for 
right-hand  pages.  However,  a 
difference  of  15  percentage  ^ints 
in  favor  of  left-hand  pages  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  men’s  readership  of 
color  pages.  The  report  suggests 
that  this  may  be  partially  due  to 
the  appearance  on  right-hand 
pages  of  a  number  of  color  ads 
appealing  primarily  to  women. 

All  findings  were  based  on  900 
individual  interviews,  divided 
equally  between  men  and  women. 


'Cold  Tablets' 
Fare  Badly. 
Story  Clarified 


z 
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Mark  Watson  Gets 
First  MPA  Award 

Baltimore — The  first  Mary¬ 
land  Press  Association  award  to 
“the  individual  who  has  done  the 
most  during  the  year  to  further 
the  principles  and  ethics  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  this  state  for  the  public 
good”  went  to  Mark  S.  Watson, 
military  correspondent  for  the 
Sunpapers  and  a  Pulitzer  prize¬ 
winner  in  1945, 

Mr.  Watson  was  cited  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  “analyzing  and 
clarifying  the  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  thereby  con¬ 
tributing  not  only  to  the  public 


Two  large-scale  attempts  were 
made  this  week  to  alleviate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  news  story  which  put 
the  heavily-advertised  cold-stoppei 
tablets  in  a  bad  light  with  news¬ 
paper  readers. 

The  situation  developed  as  the 
result  of  a  Chicago  story  based 
upon  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association 
in  which  two  doctors  reported  that 
eight  children  had  died  after  swal¬ 
lowing  overdoses  of  antihistamines. 

In  an  effort  to  overtake  its  “er¬ 
roneous”  report  of  Feb.  1  that 
“cold  tablets”  had  been  blamed  by 
the  doctors.  United  Press  sent  out 
a  “clarifying”  story  Feb.  6  which 
stated  that  the  antihistaminic 
agents  referred  to  in  the  medical 
journal  were  drugs  for  which  pre¬ 
scriptions  are  required,  not  the 
tablets  which  are  sold  over  drug¬ 
store  counters. 

Letters  from  Anahist 

Anahist  Co.,  Inc.  of  Yonkers, 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  the  cold-stopper  tablets,  which 
have  antihistaminic  agents,  broad¬ 
cast  letters  to  a  large  list  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “inaccurate”  story 
which  received  a  heavy  play  in 
many  papers.  Some  headlines 
pinned  the  children’s  death  to 
“cold  tablets.” 

Harold  Wolff,  Anahist  public 
relations  director,  explained  the 
letters  were  aimed  primarily  at 
asking  editors  to  have  reporters 
call  the  company,  at  its  expense, 
whenever  they  need  background 
information  relating  to  the  con¬ 
troversial  antihistamines.  Also  be 
requested  that  some  clinical  data 
irKluded  in  his  letters  be  kept  on 
file. 

A  covering  letter  by  John  S. 
Hewitt,  Anahist  general  manager, 
pointed  out  to  publishers  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  authorized  sale  of  the  cold 
tablets  to  the  public  and  its  in- 
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43%  S?v^th*  Sunday  The  award  was  made  at  the  Mentioned  in  AMA  Release 

^  ®  and  weekday  issues. 

Readership  medians  for  the  10 
highest  scoring  run-of-publication 
national  ads  among  men  ranged 


men’s  median.  Editorial  page 
readership  was  60%  for  men, 
52%  for  women. 

Radio-TV  Logs  High 

Comparatively  high  readership 
was  recorded  for  continuous  Sun¬ 
day  features  of  local  origin.  The 
mo^  popular  such  feature  in  the 
Main  News  Section  among  both 
men  and  women  was  the  listing,  of 
Sunday  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams.  Other  high-scoring  fea¬ 
tures  were  the  front-page  weather 
“ear,”  a  more  detailed  weather 
report  and  weather  map,  and 
death  notices. 

Although  the  “Strictly  Local” 
section  contained  some  syndi¬ 
cated  columns,  local  columnist 
Joseph  Garretson  ranked  highest 


from  30%  to  11%,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  score  of  18%.  The  list  was 
headed  by  a  688-line  display  for 
Burger  Beer,  in  the  Sports  Sec¬ 
tion. 

Women’s  readership  of  the  top 
10  run-of-publication  national  ads 
ranged  from  30%  to  9%,  with  an 
average  score  of  18%.  Heading 
the  list  was  a  310-line  illustrated 
layout  for  WLW-TV  programs. 
This  ad  also  was  tied  for  fourth 
place  on  the  men’s  list. 

Tied  for  second  position  on 
both  lists  was  a  full-page  ad  for 
General  Electric  television  sets. 
In  all,  six  advertisements  are 


MPA  convention  here  last  week. 

James  J.  Cullinane,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  and  Mike  Meise, 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Times,  won  top 
awards  in  the  newswriting  contest 
of  the  Chesapeake  Association  of 
the  Associated  Press.  John  Good- 
speed,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
and  Dick  Moore,  Salisbury  Times, 
were  runners-up. 

W.  T.  Delaplaine,  Frederick 
News  and  Post,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  association  and  Elmer 
M.  Jackson,  Annapolis  Capital- 
Gazette,  was  re-elected  MPA  pres¬ 
ident. 

Looking  toward  a  possible  re¬ 
sumption  of  wartime  censorship, 
the  MPA  resolved  that  it  be  im¬ 
posed  on  a  voluntary  basis  as  .n 
World  War  II. 


2 
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The  New  York  Post  rewrote  the 
wire  story  after  one  edition,  once 
its  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  text  of  the  AMA  Journal  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  rewrite  made  it  cletf 
that  the  drugs  mentioned  are  avail¬ 
able  by  prescription  only. 

A  checkup  in  Chicago  disetosed 
that  a  news  release  from  the 
AMA  reported  the  Journal  article. 
While  the  lead  featured  the  d^ 
gers  of  leaving  antihistamine 
drugs  within  the  reach  of  children, 
the  second  paragraph  stated:  “Afr 
tihistamines  are  being  widely  used 
in  treatment  of  allergic  diseases 
and  cold  symptoms.”  It  also  con* 
tained  reference  to  a  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  ineffectiveness  of 
antihistaminic  drugs  in  preventinf 
the  common  cold. 
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2  Reporters  In  Wreck, 
One  Lives  to  Tell  Story 

HE  LIVED  TO  WRITE  HIS  gled  back  to  the  wreck  to  lend 


STORY. 

BUT  LARRY  DIED. 


help  wherever  he  could  for  the 
next  hour.  He  watched  and  re- 


Thus  in  compellingly  simple  membered  for  his  eyewitness 
headlines  the  'Newark  (N.  J.)  story — all  of  the  human  fineness 
News  told  the  story  of  two  of  its  and  bravery  disclosed  in  such 
reporters  who  were  aboard  the  moments. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  commuter  Two  hours  later  he  hitched  a 
train  which  careened  off  a  trestle  ride  to  Rahway,  got  on  a  bus  to 
Feb.  6  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  Newark. 


one  of  the  nation’s  worst  rail 
disasters. 


Meanwhile,  at  Woodbridge  a 
crippled  Larry  French  was  taken 


William  C.  Carl,  federal  court  from  the  wreckage  to  a  hospital. 


reporter,  lived. 


‘It’s  sure  nice  of  you  fellows 


H.  Lawrence  (Larry)  French,  to  come  see  me,”  he  told  a  group 
staff  reporter  in  the  Asbury  Park  of  newsmen.  “We  were  going 

office,  died,  one  of  the  80-odd  like  hell,”  he  added,  then  lapsed 

victiiiis.  into  unconsciousness.  He  came 

Bill  was  aboard  the  train  as  out  long  enough  to  talk  briefly 

a  regular  commuter,  yet  he  made  to  State  Editor  Les  Kafer.  Three 

it  by  the  barest  of  margins.  He  hours  later  he  was  dead, 
was  late  on  a  story  and  had  to  d  j 

sprint  four  blocks  from  the  News  TV  Cameraman  Heady 
office  to  the  depot.  When  Bulletin  Calls 

Finished  Pleasant  Assignment  The  New  York  News  enjoyed 

its  customary  “Johnny  -  on  -  the  - 


Larry  was  aboard  the  train  only 


because  he  had  finished  the  most  spot”  luck.  Frank  Hurley,  a  staff 
pleasant  story  of  his  career  and  newsreel  photographer  for  WPIX, 
was  eager  to  get  back  to  his  wife  the  News’  television  station,  was 
and  family.  He  had  returned  from  driving  toward  his  home  in  Perth 


Washington  in  the  afternoon  with 
notes  on  a  story  about  a  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  (N.  J.)  Senate  page 
boy. 


Amboy  when  he  caught  a  News 
news  bulletin  on  the  wreck.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  \j^s  at  the  scene. 
First  he  called  his  office  and  asked 


Despite  his  years  in  the  news-  for  a  messenger,  then  he  got  busy 
paper  business,  44-year-old  Larry  <>nd  shot  about  100  feet  of  film. 
French  was  pleased  with  the  At  9:32  p.m. — the  wreck  oc- 
Washington  assignment..  He  had  curred  at  5:43 — the  Hurley  film, 
worked  for  the  Long  Branch  Rec-  with  script  by  Mama  Nichols,  was 
ord  and  Asbury  Press,  had  been  shown  on  WPIX,  and  by  that 
editor  of  the  Freehold  Transcript  time  two  more  WPIX  cameramen 
and  editor  and  publisher  of  the  were  grinding  out  more  film  of 
Ocean  County  Leader,  yet  he  had  the  wreck.  At  11  p.m.,  just  as 


never  been  to  the  nation’s  capital. 
But  two  days  in  Washington  were 
enough. 

Larry  got  on  the  ill-fated  train 


other  video  stations  in  the  area 
were  televising  their  first  films, 
WPIX  did  a  complete  roundup. 
Walter  Engels,  picture  editor  of 


up  front.  Bill  found  a  seat  in  a  WPIX,  remarked  that  it  pays  to 


car  without  lights. 


have  staff  photographers  lug  their 


“1  was  going  to  go  back  one  complete  equipment  on  trips  be- 
car,  but  the  crowds  discouraged  tween  office  and  home, 
me,”  Bill  told  colleagues  hours 

later.  “I  took  off  my  coat  and  Perth  Amboy  Staffers 

Live  Near  Big  Stories 

wffiat  Larry  did  aboard  the  train  jhe  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News 

II  known,  but  Bill  re-  has  found  in  two  experiences  that 

called  his  experiences  in  a  page  the  best  way  to  get  a  disaster 

one  story  m  the  News.  .story  first  is  to  have  a  staffer  liv- 

Helps  Wreck  Victims  jng  conveniently  on  the  scene. 

After  the  crash.  Bill  helped  a  It  happened  in  the  wreck  at 
girl  to  her  feet  from  where  she  Woodbridge,  N.  J..  and  in  the 

lay  moaning  in  the  aisle.  He  great  explosion  at  South  Amboy 

grabbed  for  his  overcoat  and  last  May  19. 

^ggled  through  an  open  win-  Richard  Mack,  a  News  reporter 

He  dropped  to  the  ground  who  lives  only  150  yards  from 

and  crawled  out.  the  train  wreck  scene,  heard  the 


THE  DEAN  of  automobile  editors,  Leon  J.  Pinkson,  at  right,  receives 
congratulations  from  George  T.  Cameron,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  in  the  presence  of  Al  Waddell,  publicist;  Phil 
Sheridan,  of  Puck  the  Comic  Weekly,  and  Jimmy  Hatio,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  cartoonist. 


and  crawled  out.  the  train  wreck  scene,  heard  the 

Minutes  later  he  was  in  the  crash  and  ran  to  investigate.  He 
strew  beside  the  tracks  and  not  telephoned  the  Associated  Press 
until  then  did  “I  realize  I  was  its  first  bulletin. 

Raping  from  a  major  disaster.”  George  Molnar,  a  News  photog- 
•Je  found  scores  of  commuters  rapher,  was  the  first  cameraman 
gai^ng  up  on  telephones,  had  to  on  the  scene. 

^it  almost  a  half  hour  to  flash  The  News,  an  afternoon  daily 
He  News  the  tip.  Then  he  strug-  that  usually  appears  at  12:45 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  10.  1951 


p.m.,  got  out  a  four-page  extra  at 
9:30  a.m.  Wednesday. 

John  J.  McDonald,  managing 
editor,  lived  near  the  South  Am¬ 
boy  disa.ster  scene. 

Champagne  for  'Dean' 

San  Francjsco — Leon  J.  Pink- 
son,  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  since  1893  and  since 
1907  with  that  newspaper’s  auto¬ 
mobile  department,  was  acclaimed 
dean  of  the  nation’s  automobile 
editors  here  Jan.  29.  (See  cut.) 

Mr.  Pinkson  was  given  his 
dean’s  cap  and  gown  by  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  Dealers  Association.  Then  he 
was  wined,  dined  and  acclaimed 
in  words  and  music.  Capping  the 
evening,  he  was  given  a  new  auto. 

In  an  acclamation  dinner  com¬ 
plete  from  pink  buttonieres — hon¬ 
oring  “Pink”  Pinkson — to  its  final 
champagne  toast.  Mr.  Pinkson 
was  lauded  by  George  T.  Cam¬ 
eron,  publisher  of  the  Chronicle, 
as  “the  light  and  joy  of  the  or¬ 
ganization”;  by  Paul  C.  Smith, 
editor  and  general  manager. 
Chronicle,  as  “the  rarest  guy  of 
all,”  and  by  Jimmy  Hatlow,  King 
Features  cartoonist  who  once 
strayed  into  auto  row,  as  “one 
who  always  followed  the  rules — 
for  he  made  the  rules.” 

In  response,  Mr.  Pinkson  could 
only  murmur: 

“I  cannot  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion.” 

Still  auto  editor  and  still  writ¬ 
ing  a  regular  Sunday  motor  col¬ 
umn,  Mr.  Pinkson  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Chronicle  as  an  of¬ 
fice  boy.  He  was  in  turn  cub  re¬ 
porter,  assistant  commercial  editor, 
exchange  editor,  coast  telegraph 
editor,  auto  editor  and  auto  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Spot  News  Expose 

Philadelphia  —  For  over  a 
month  the  by-line  of  Joseph  H. 
Trachtman,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  appeared  on  Front-Page  stories 
about  irregularities  in  trade  schools 


attended  by  veterans  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Few  exposes  in  recent  years 
here  have  run  so  consistently  on 
Page  One  as  Mr.  Trachtman’s  se¬ 
ries  and  he  has  kept  the  pot  boil¬ 
ing  without  resorting  to  many  ad¬ 
vance  pieces.  The  revelations  have 
generally  been  of  the  spot  news 
variety. 

Before  breaking  the  first  story 
on  Jan.  2,  Mr.  Trachtman,  a 
younger  member  of  the  Inquirer 
staff,  worked  for  about  two  weeks 
gathering  facts  after  a  tip  and  in¬ 
structions  by  City  Editor  Morris 
Litman. 

A  highlight  of  the  expose  was 
the  fact  that  many  students  were 
spending  very  little  time  in  school 
and  drawing  subsistence  pay  of 
$75  to  $120  a  month. 

As  a  result  of  the  expose,  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  attorney  general  has  or¬ 
dered  state  police  to  conduct  in¬ 
vestigations  of  vocational  trade 
schools  in  three  cities. 

Mr.  Trachtman  joined  the  In¬ 
quirer  in  1937  after  taking  a  pre¬ 
law  course  at  Temple  University. 
He  recently  played  a  prominent 
role  in  investigations  by  the  In¬ 
quirer  which  helped  to  bring  on  a 
Federal  investigation  of  rackets  in 
Philadelphia. 

Birds  and  Bees 

Denver  —  Gene  Lindberg,  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  has 
received  a  communication  from  a 
Chicago  reader  who  no  longer  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  stories  about  the  birds 
and  the  bees. 

“The  things  you  hear  about  the 
birds  and  the  l^es  are  all  wrong,” 
wrote  Frank  (Flash)  Miller.  “To¬ 
day  I  placed  a  bee  in  a  cage  with 
a  bird  and  nothing  happened.” 

Lindbergh  said:  “Seriously,  I 
think  this  is  wonderful.  Things 
like  this  do  not  come  our  way 
every  day  —  or  week  —  or  month, 
even.” 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Smith  Elected 
President  of 
LA.  Doily  News 


Los  Angeles  —  Manchester 
Boddy,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Daily  News,  announced  Feb. 

5  the  election  of 


Smith 


Robert  L.  Smith 
as  president  of 
the  Stockholders 
Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the 
Daily  News. 

C  o  i  n  c  1- 
dent  with  the 
new  title,  Mr. 
Smith  moved  in¬ 
to  the  third-floor 
office  recently  va- 
cated  by  Mr. 
Boddy  in  fayor  of  an  office  set  up 
at  his  ranch  in  nearby  La  Canada. 

The  move  does  not  mean  any 
change  in  the  operation  or  man¬ 
agement  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Boddy 
said.  “It  is  a  natural  order  of 
sequence,”  he  said.  “Mr.  Smith 
has  been  handling  most  of  the 
paper’s  business  for  some  time 
now  and  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  have  the  title.” 

Mr.  Boddy  continues  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  and  also  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  board.  He 
is  owner  of  89%  of  the  stock  in 
the  pubh'shing  company. 

“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Boddy  said, 
“are  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  purely  business  enterprises.  I 
think  editors  and  publishers  ought 
to  be  relieved  of  the  routine  af¬ 
fairs  of  business  management  so 
that  they  can  have  more  time  to 
do  the  things  an  editor  should 
do. 

“Editors  are  going  to  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  coping  and  adjusting 
to  the  problems  of  the  day  or 
newspapers  will  become  mere  ad- 


E<SP  Postpones  Photo* 
Promotion  Contests 

Because  of  the  maH  and 
freight  embargo  delaying  deliv¬ 
ery  of  entries  in  the  News  Pic¬ 
ture  Contest  and  the  annual 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest, 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  postpon¬ 
ing  the  closing  dates  for  both. 

Entries  will  be  accepted  in 
both  contests  if  delivered  to 
E  &  P  any  time  this  month. 


Eubanks  Calls 
Labor  Doily 
Trial  Balloon' 


Court  Upholds 
Right  to  Snap 
Official's  Photo 


Jackson,  Miss. — News  photog¬ 
raphers  have  a  right  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  public  official,  whether 
the  official  likes  it  or  not,  the 
State  Supreme  Court  ruled  here 
Feb.  5. 

In  the  first  decision  here  of  its 
kind,  the  court  upheld  a  $200 
judgment  awarded  Harold  Dorton 
because  a  sheriff  slugged  him 
when  Dorton  took  his  picture 
during  a  mass  meeting. 

The  photographer  was  there  as 
an  employe  of  the  local  newspa¬ 
per,  the  court  said,  and  “the  law 
does  not  prohibit  publication 
within  reasonable  limitations  of 
matter  concerning  public  officials 
or  the  use  of  photographic  like¬ 
nesses  in  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  legitimate  news.” 

The  court  conceded  that  mod¬ 
ern  photography  does  not  allow 
the  subject  time  to  “adjust  his  fa¬ 
cial  expression,  clothes  or  pose,” 
often  resulting  in  a  picture  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  officer  involved  and 
“his  admiring  friends.” 


juncts  to  the  business  community  500  Carriers  at  PortV 

tK»  guide  posts  they  ^^re  than  500  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle  carrier  boys  regis 


instead  of  the 
should  be.” 

Mr.  Boddy  said  he  plans  to 
continue  in  his  ranch  office  to 
devote  nine  hours  a  day  to  the 
paper  and  hopes  soon  to  be  able 
to  get  away  to  travel  in  Asia  and 
Europe. 

Mr.  Smith  joined  the  paper  as 
general  manager  in  1933,  being 
made  executive  vicepresident  soon 
after.  For  three  years  he  has 
also  had  the  title  of  associate 
publisher. 

Other  corporation  officers 
named  by  the  newspaper’s  board 
of  directors  were:  Charles  E. 
Argn,  vicepresident;  L.  B.  Bin- 
ford.  vicepresident  and  legal  coun¬ 
sel;  W.  R.  Powell,  secretary;  John 
J.  Padulo,  treasurer;  Arthur  G. 
Pollock,  assistant  secretary. 


tered  approval,  in  a  torrent  of 
yells,  stomps  and  whistles,  as 
they  put  away  a  turkey  dinner 
and  saw  an  all-star  variety  show 
as  guests  of  Publisher  Frank  D. 
Schroth  on  Feb.  4.  The  party  cli¬ 
maxed  a  circulation  drive  and  was 
arranged  by  1.  Cohen,  circulation 
manager. 


Pittsburgh — A  sample  edition 
of  a  proposed  national  daily  labor 
newspaper  was  published  here  Feb. 

2. 

Sam  Eubanks,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  called  the  edition  a 
“trial  balloon.”  He  said  he  had 
“talked  with  a  good  many  labor 
officials”  concerning  the  financing 
of  such  a  venture.  No  commit¬ 
ments  have  been  made  as  yet,  he 
said. 

Production  costs  of  the  10-page 
standard-size  newspaper  were  paid 
by  the  Newspaper  Unions  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  which  published  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Daily  Reporter  during  the 
seven-weeks  newspaper  strike  here 
last  year. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
newspaper,  a  front-page  box 
stated: 

“The  concept  of  a  labor  daily 
presented  here  is  not  a  substitute 
for  the  daily  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  any  more  than  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  business 
executive’s  substitute  for  other 
newspapers.  It  is  a  supplemental 
source  of  information  in  which 
general  news  is  treated  only  in  cap¬ 
sule  form. 

“The  general  news  of  labor 
from  every  state  in  the  union  and 
from  the  natioiu  throughout  the 
world  where  free  trade  unions 
exist  would  be  covered  thorough¬ 
ly.” 

Mr.  Eubanks  said  plans  call  for 
a  minimum  eight-page  paper  with 
a  subscription  of  25,000  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point.  Chiefly  the  subscribers 
would  be  trade  union  executives. 
He  said  the  collection  of  news 
would  be  by  an  independent  staff 
since  no  news  service  is  available 
to  meet  the  proposed  content. 
Stories  in  the  sample  were  written 
by  between  50  and  75  voluntary 
correspondents. 


E  &  P  Delayed  by 
Post  Office  Embargo 

The  Post  Office  embargo  m 
all  but  first  class  mail  and  newi- 
papers  prevented  Elditor  &  Pub* 
lisher  from  putting  the  Feb.  3 
issue  in  the  hands  of  the  sab* 
scribers. 

E  &  P  regrets  this  impaiminit 
of  its  service  to  readers  bat 
inasmuch  as  the  Post  Office 
would  not  accept  the  editkM 
for  mailing  the  delay  was  un¬ 
avoidable. 


London  Bureau 
Of  AP  Moves 
Into  New  Home 


Lloyd 


Leech  Estate 

Pittsburgh — Edward  T.  Leech, 
late  editor  and  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  left  an  estate  of 
$225,750  in  personal  property,  of¬ 
ficial  proceedings  have  disclosed. 
Mrs.  Rose  R.  Leech,  the  widow, 
receives  $64,900  and  each  of  four 
children,  $16,225. 


500  Attend  Author 
Luncheon  in  Chicago 

Chicago  —  Nearly  500  persons 
attended  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Book  and  Author  Luncheon,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
here  last  week.  The  occasion 
marked  the  introduction  of  four 
authors,  including  two  newspaper¬ 
men. 


London  —  The  London  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press  will  move 
this  weekend  into  the  new  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Build¬ 
ing,  a  seven-story 
structure  in  the 
Fleet  Street  area. 

The  building  is 
at  83-86  Farring- 
don  St.  and  12 
Harp  Alley,  a 
half  block  from 
Ludgate  Circus — 
a  site  that  15 
months  ago  was 
a  yawning  bomb 
pit  covered  with 
the  rubble  of  blasted  buildings. 

The  AP  will  move  in  the  early 
hours  Sunday  from  its  offices  now 
in  the  Reuters-British  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  building  at  85  Fleet  St. 

Built  for  AP 

The  building  was  erected  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  AP,  which  will  occu¬ 
py  the  basement  and  three  floors. 
The  photo  department  will  be  in 
the  basement,  AP's  main  offices  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  newsroom  on 
the  second  floor  and  a  lunch  room 
on  the  top  floor.  Portions  of  other 
floors  have  been  sublet  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press,  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Toronto  Star. 

The  building  is  owned  by  the 
British  Commercial  Property  In¬ 
vestment  Trust,  Ltd.  The  building 
is  of  steel  and  stone  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  with  a  facade  of  Port¬ 
land  stone  and  Cornish  granite. 

John  Lloyd,  chief  of  bureau, 
heads  the  London  AP  bureau.  E- 
K.  Butler  is  newsphoto  editor,  and 
J.  H.  Williams  is  in  charge  of 
European  communications. 


Introduced  by  Emmett  Dedmon, 

Sun-Times  book  and  drama  critic,  Classified  ReCOfd 

were  William  L.  Laurence,  New  ^  tt  .  *  la 

York  Times  science  reporter  and  By  HOUSton  UnroniCle 


Range-Cattle  Ads 

San  Angelo,  Tex. — The  Stan¬ 
dard-Times  for  Feb.  4  included  a 
24-page  “Range  Bull  and  Cattle 
Review,”  an  annual  supplement, 
with  33,516  lines  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  . 


Alert  Boy  Praised 

Union  City,  N.  J. — ^The  Fire 
Department  praised  George  Hart 


author  of  “The  Hell  Bomb;”  Keith 
Wheeler,  Sun-Times  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  feature  writer,  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Reef,”  a  novel  re¬ 
lating  to  the  psychological  wounds 
suffered  by  a  former  Marine  of- 


Houston — ^The  64  members  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  classified 
advertising  department  last  week 
celebrated  a  record  achievement. 
For  the  second  consecutive  year 
the  paper  broke  its  own  record  fm 


wig,  Hudson  Dispatch  carrier,  for  Acer;  Paul  M.  Angle,  Chicago  his-  classified  ads,  publishing  1,094, vyy 
being  alert  and  turning  in  an  torian,  and  Arthur  Mizener,  in  1950.  The  previous  mark  was 
alarm  when  he  discovered  an  early  Northfield,  Minn.,  biographer  of  1,004,123.  J.  L,  DuRoss  is  classi 
morning  fire  in  a  3-story  house.  F-  Scott  Fitzgerald.  fied  advertising  manager. 
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CARTOONISTS  VIEW  THE  GOVERNMENT’S  NON-ESSENTIAL  SPENDING 


fields”,  Mr.  Knight  commented. 
Vn/IUCU^O  liews  He  noted  that  1950  was  the 
AC*  ^  -wi*!.  eighth  consecutive  year  in  which 
wOIlllIlU0S  NJTCEIII#  the  Daily  News  made  substantial 
M|  r#>Q  CC*7  1^  X  gains  in  total  display  advertising 

iPl#Du^#dO/  ^01  and  led  the  nation’s  evening  news- 

Chicago -The  75th  year  of  Pa^rs  m  national  advertising. 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Iiic.,  was  The  Da, ly  News  once  again  at¬ 
one  of  continuing  progress  on  tat, ned  a  new  high  m  circulation 
all  =>»-=>  he  pointed  out,  stating  the  net 

John  S.  Knight,  president  and 

publisher,  reports  net  profit  in  ceeded  a  1  prevmus  yearly  periods 
1950  was  $1,^9.557.  an  increase  '’y  28.612.  Class|fi^  advertising 
of  $363,476  over  the  previous 

’^e  increase.  Mr.  Knight  said  .  “‘i  impossible  to  predi^  the 
in  the  annual  report  issued  Feb.  8,  during  1951  . 

was  achieved  “despite  the  con-  Knight.  .  .  .. 

stantly  rising  costs  of  labor,  news-  Knight  mentioi^  Aat  the 

print  and  supplies”.  Greater  reve-  ^ews  Foreign  Service  now 

nues  from  the  newspaper  opera-  ‘ha"  50  new^apers 

tion.  the  building  and  Vadio  sta-  ® 

tion  WIND  enabled  the  company  mendation  to  .p^mbere  of  the 


to  show  an  increased  profit.  '  executive  “team”  and  “their  loyal 
_  „  associates  for  a  magnificent  rec- 

Gross  Revenue  Up  ^rd  in  the  year  just  ended”. 

Gross  operating  revenue  from  Knight  assumed  control  of 

the  Daily  News  in  the  fall  of 
I?'?  '944.  after  the  death  of  Col. 

o  T*"  •  ^^‘.1  Frank  Knox,  publisher  from  1931 

come,  after  taxes,  amounted  to  ,044 

$1,092,830,  an  increase  of  - 

$267,542. 

Total  operating  revenues  Fund  Raiser 
amounted  to  $17,966,006.  as  com-  M mni  ptown*  Cnnn. — Twice  in 


Fund  Raiser 

Middli-town,  Conn. — Twice  in 


pared  with  $16,843,606  in  1949.  January,  funds  in  excess  of  $1,000 
1QQ  'u®  revenue  included  $497,-  were  raised  for  worthy  causes 
m  charged  to  newspaper  operat-  after  Sports  Editor  Fred  J.  Past 
in^osts  as  rental.  mentioned  them  in  his  Middle- 

e  company  paid  $1,33-, 500  ,^^7,  Press  column.  First  he  ob- 
in  ''^  'uug-term  indebtedness  dur-  tained  $1,180  for  a  couple  who 
8  9  0  r^ucing  ^e  total  debt  survived  gas  fumes  that  were  fatal 
A  of  Dec.  31,  1950.  ,q  ,f,ejr  baby.  Then  he  collected 

j  ^  share  was  $i,no  for  the  Heart  Fund  by  pro- 

p  20.  Working  capital  de-  moling  a  basketball  game, 

creased  to  $735,246,  a  reduction  ^ 

of  $131,131.  The  company  was 

not  subject  to  excess  profits  taxes  Flint  Ink  in  N.  Y. 

'950.  Howard  Flint  Ink  Co.  has 

8th  Year  of  Gains  opened  a  New  York  City  office 

“New  gains  were  registered  in  at  92  Liberty  St.,  in  charge  of 
wh  advertising  and  circulation  G.  A.  Miller,  who  has  been  a 
during  an  unsettled  year  which  sales  representative  for  30  years, 
found  a  number  of  metropolitan  The  office  will  service  both  do- 
newspapers  showing  losses  in  these  mestic  and  export  customers. 
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Press  Wireless 
Gets  Approval 
For  Debt  Plan 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings  since  1947,  has 
obtained  an  order  relieving  it  of 
control  under  a  plan  it  proposed 
for  paying  unsecured  creditors  $50 
and  50%  of  the  balance  in  cash. 

John  E.  Joyce,  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  signed  the  order  confirm¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  the  organization. 

Press  Wireless  voluntarily  filed 
a  petition  with  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  New  York  in  1947.  A 
sharp  decline  in  press  traffic  after 
the  war  and  inability  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  contributed  to  Prewi’s  col¬ 
lapse.  A  further  factor  was  joint 
operation  of  the  communications 
and  manufacturing  companies. 

The  sum  of  $342,444  has  been 
placed  on  deposit  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York  to 
satisfy  debts.  This  does  not  include 
income  tax  deficiences  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  1941  to  1947  nor  lia¬ 
bilities  to  foreign  carriers.  Those 
items  are  being  handled  under 
separate  agreements. 

$455,000  Posted 

The  matter  was  cleared  up  by 
stockholders  and  others  putting  up 
$455,000  in  additional  finances  on 
a  10- year-loan  basis. 

William  J.  McCambridge,  com¬ 
munications  consultant  and  prio*" 
to  that  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Press  Associates, 
an  AP  subsidiary,  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  Press  Wireless  slightly 
more  than  three  years  ago.  It  had 
losses  of  $800,000  in  1947. 

Press  Wireless  has  operated  in 
the  black  for  the  last  22  months. 

“Most  of  the  delay  in  getting 
out  of  court  was  due  to  our  in¬ 
ability  to  get  tax  deficiencies 
straightened  out  with  the  Treasury 


Department,”  Mr.  McCambridge 
told  E&P. 

“I  sec  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  Press  Wireless  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  on  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  basis,”  he  continued.  “It  should 
be  evident  to  the  press  that  there 
is  need  for  continuation  of  Press 
Wireless  because  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  half  of  1950  it  was 
primarily  responsible  for  prevent¬ 
ing  increases  in  press  rates,  which 
for  that  peri(^  would  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $300,000.” 

The  referee’s  order  stated  that 
the  court  was  “satisfied  that  the 
arrangement  is  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  creditors  and  is  fair 
and  equitable  and  feasible.” 

A  special  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Press  Wireless  was 
called  for  Feb.  16. 

■ 

Readers  Vote  4V2  to  1 
To  Retain  Pearson 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  Taking 
the  Drew  Pearson  column  question 
to  the  readers,  the  Sacramento 
Union  received  a  decisive  answer. 

J.  L.  “Roy”  Rosenberg,  editor 
and  co-publisher,  said  there  were 
24  phone  calls  the  first  hour  of 
business  on  Monday,  and  by  Tues¬ 
day  night  he  displayed  300  letters. 
The  count  was  four  and  half  to 
one  to  retain  the  column. 

“The  tenor  of  most  messages 
is  contained  in  this  line.”  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  reply  reading:  “keep 
him  and  all  other  columnists  and 
let’s  have  free  speech.” 

Mr.  Rosenberg  concluded  that 
readers  want  Pearson — even  those 
who  do  not  approve  of  everything 
he  says.  He  took  the  poll  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  pamphlet  containing 
speeches  made  by  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  in  Congress  attacking 
Mr.  Pearson. 

The  pamphlet  came  in  a  franked 
envelope  and  was  marked  printed 
by  the  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  but  not  at  government  expense. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

5-Man  Layout  Staff 
Serves  106  Accounts 

By  Charles  D.  Armel 

Sales  Promotion  Manager.  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 


all  kinds  of  previously  “hard-to- 
get”  merchandise.  Unemployment, 
while  not  yet  alarming,  was  stead¬ 
ily  increasing.  We  can  not  see 
the  future,  and  it  may  not  be 
soon,  but  that  time  will  come 


again.  When  it  does,  I’ll  take  my 
chances  with  plenty  of  copy  and 
layouts  in  the  hands  of  salesmen. 

The  fifth  dividend  accrues  from 
the  good  will  of  advertisers  and 
the  morale  of  the  sales  staff. 


Armel 


Our  purpose  in  this  department 
Realizing  that  times  have 
changed  and  that  the  newspaper 
which  hopes  to  maintain  a  high 
volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  must  change 
with  them,  we 
inaugurated  a 
new  plan  several 
years  ago 
designed  primar¬ 
ily  to  relieve 
salesmen  of  as 
much  detail  as 
possible,  leaving 
them  more  time 
for  actual  selling, 
and  to  attempt, 
at  the  same  time,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  advertising  copy  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Dispatch. 

Our  first  step  was  to  establish 
an  organized  Copy  and  Layout 
Department.  In  this  department 
today  there  are  four  production 
men  working  with  a  manager. 

We  are  writing  today  a  total 
of  106  regular  advertising  ac¬ 
counts.  This  includes  both  run- 
of  -  paper  and  Sunday  magazine 
rotogravure  advertising.  All  copy 
and  layout  men  are  capable  of 
doing  high  grade  color  work  for 
rotogravure  and  black  and  white. 

Many  ^One-Time  Shots’ 

In  addition  to  the  106  regular 
accounts  written  and  laid  out  in 
this  department,  we  do  a  great 
many  “one-time  shots”  including 
special  pages  and  editions.  A 
third  function  of  our  Copy  and 
Layout  Department  is  to  prepare 
prospective  copy  to  help  salesmen 
sell,  so  that  they  may  have  layout 
and  copy  with  them  when  they 
approach  an  account  to  make  a 
sale.  At  present,  we  are  engaged 
on  one  prospective  deal  alone  for 
which  this  department  is  writing 
22  separate  prospective  advertise¬ 
ments,  including  layout  and  copy. 

We  make  no  charge  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  for  any  of  the  copy  and 
layout  services  I  have  described. 
In  effect,  this  means  that  the  me¬ 
dium  sized  and  smaller  advertisers 
particularly  need  no  longer  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  quick  inexperienced 
copy  efforts  of  a  salesman  who  is 
too  rushed  to  adequately  do  the 
job  and  who  is  perhaps  not  trained 
to  do  it  anyway.  It  means  that 
many  accounts  are  running  better 
copy  in  the  Dispatch  which  should 
produce,  and  we  find  does  pro¬ 
duce,  better  advertising  results. 

(Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the 
convention  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Association 
in  Chicago.) 


Our  purpose  in  this  department 
is  to  do  a  thoroughly  professional 
job,  including  analyzing  accounts 
and  problems,  and  production  of 
copy  and  campaigns  similar  to 
those  supplied  by  advertising 
agencies. 

Today  our  salesmen  write  very 
little  copy  indeed.  Practically  all 
of  the  time  they  previously  spent 
in  this  way  is  now  productive 
selling  time.  We  feel  that  this 
has  been  a  very  good  investment. 

Our  salesmen  are  now  handling 
the  largest  list  in  our  history. 
They  were  never  so  busy,  and 
they  are  doing  a  good  job.  Our 
staff  now  covers  more  territory. 
The  men  tell  us  they  make  better 
calls  with  more  time  to  spend  on 
each  account.  We  are  selling  more 
new  accounts.  We  have  made  no 
attempt  to  ease  our  total  sales 
effort — we  have  simply  tried  to 
change  the  salesman  from  a  “beast 
of  burden”  into  a  “race  horse” 
and,  in  freeing  our  salesmen  to 
sell,  we  have  found  our  greatest 
layout  and  copy  dividend. 

Shows  Linage  Gains 

(At  this  point  a  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  showing  a  number 
of  advertisements  prepared  by  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  Layout  and 
Copy  Department  both  in  full 
color  and  in  black  and  white. 
Also,  the  series  of  slides  was  dis¬ 
played  showing  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cific  accounts  written  by  this  de¬ 
partment  regularly  which  had, 
during  the  past  several  years,  made 
linage  gains  ranging  from  30% 
to  over  2700%.) 

These  are  a  few  of  the  results 
of  Integrated  Selling  by  salesmen 
who  have  been  freed  to  really 
work  at  their  trade  and  copy  and 
layout  specialists  who  furnish  the 
ammunition. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  third 
dividend,  which  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  solving  their  copy 
problems,  we  tie  accounts  closer 
to  the  newspaper.  We  make  it 
tougher  on  competition  from  other 
newspapers  as  well  as  other  types 
of  media  including  television.  This 
baby  is  just  learning  to  walk — but 
it  will  grow  up.  For  this  reason, 
it  will  pay  to  keep  our  “weather- 
eye”  carefully  on  it. 

The  fourth  dividend  comes 
from  the  fact  that  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  preparation  may  be  likened 
to  health  and  accident  insurance 
against  hard  times.  When  the 
Korean  war  broke,  we  were  pass¬ 
ing  from  a  sellers’  to  a  buyers’ 
market.  And,  believe  me,  we  were 
passing  fast.  Pipelines  were  filled 
.  or  they  were  filling  rapidly  with 


Gallup  Poll  Finds  Reps 
Want  Papers  Improved 


Newspaper  representatives  be¬ 
lieve  the  newspapers  they  serve 
could  be  greatly  improved. 

So  finds  the  Gallup  Poll.  The 
survey  was  undertaken  Jan.  11  by 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  and  the  results  were  re¬ 
vealed  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  by  Dr.  Gallup. 

The  pollster  based  his  findings 
upon  a  questionnaire  he  passed 
around  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  New  York  chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  More  than  140  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  were  present,  in¬ 
cluding  a  small  group  of  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  and  researchers. 

Possibly  Not  Typical 
In  weighing  the  significance  of 
the  poll,  H.  James  Gediman,  re¬ 
gional  manager  of  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  and  president  of  the 
chapter,  stressed  that  “it  was  not 
presented  as  a  carefully  designed, 
scientific  study,  but  rather  as  a 
completely  informal  reflection  of 
an  audience  which  may  or  may 
not  be  typical.” 

The  -newspaper  representatives 
and  the  few  advertising  personnel 
and  researchers  were  asked  to 
score  newspapers  on  a  seven-point 
basis.  The  rating  scale  ran  from 
0  to  100  and  the  points  covered 
were: 

1)  Coverage  of  basic  interests; 
2)  coverage  of  local  news  (and 
coverage  of  national  and  foreign 
news,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of 
national  and  foreign  news  to  give 
them  the  widest  audience);  3) 
style  of  writing;  4)  makeup;  5) 
typography;  6)  personality  or 
character;  and  7)  quality  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

When  the  study  was  finally  tab¬ 
ulated,  Dr.  Gallup  commented: 
“If  the  possibilities  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  daily  press  are  only 
partly  realized,  the  strong  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  in  the  years 
ahead  should  be  assured.” 

As  a  group,  he  said,  the  news¬ 
paper  representatives  found  least 
fault  with  current  newspaper 
practices. 

“Or  to  put  it  another  way,”  he 
explained,  “this  group  saw  less 
opportunity  for  improvement  than 
the  other  two  groups  (the  several 
advertising  people  and  researchers 
present).  Even  so,  their  average 
over-all  rating  of  the  seven  points 
was  only  62,  which,  on  the  basis 
of  a  scale  running  from  0  to  100, 
still  leaves  a  lot  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement.” 

Dr.  Gallup  reported  that  the  ad¬ 
men  turned  in  an  over-all  rating 


of  52  points  “and,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  their  natural  perversity, 
researchers  came  up  with  an  av¬ 
erage  score  of  46.” 

Low  man  on  the  scoring  pole, 
he  found,  was  makeup,  which  re¬ 
ceived  only  51.  Typography  didn’t 
do  much  better — 52.  Next  came 
writing  style  with  54.  Local  news 
got  67,  coverage  of  basic  interests 
63  and  personality  or  character 
59. 

“Could  it  be  that  the  newspaper 
world  is  beginning  to  see  the  need 
for  a  less  formal  style  of  writing 
in  newspapers?”  Dr.  Gallup  asked 
in  his  survey  resume.  “Maybe  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  day  when 
reporters  and  rewritemen  can  get 
out  of  the  straightjacket  of  the 
who-where-when-what  lead  and 
the  so-called  inverted  pyramid 
style  of  writing  a  story.” 

On  the  brighter  side.  Dr.  Gallup 
said,  was  the  matter  of  coverage 
of  national  and  foreign  news.  This 
set  a  poll  high  of  68. 

“But,”  he  stated,  “while  those 
present  apparently  commend  the 
scope  and  the  amount  of  national 
and  foreign  news  in  today’s  news¬ 
paper,  they  are  critical  of  the  way 
this  news  is  written  and  handled 
in  the  newspaper. 

“On  the  point  of  ‘treatment  of 
national  and  foreign  news  to  give 
it  the  widest  audience,’  the  score  is 
only  56.  Researchers  give  the  low 
est  rating  of  any  recorded  in  the 
entire  study  to  this  aspect  of  to¬ 
day’s  press — just  17. 

Why  Don’t  They  Read? 

“For  the  last  20  years,  research 
has  concentrated  on  finding  out 
what  people  read  in  their  news¬ 
papers.  In  addition  to  carrying  on 
these  Studies  in  the  future,  per¬ 
haps  we  should  devote  some  time 
to  finding  out  why  people  don’t 
read  the  important  news  in  their 
newspaper. 

Dr.  Gallup  said  it  was  “both 
comforting  and  encouraging”  that 
point  No.  7 — the  quality  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising — had  a  score  of 
57.  Representatives  gave  it  61,  ad¬ 
men  43  and  researchers  44.  This 
was  the  lowest  scoring  for  admen. 

“If  newspapers  have  been  able 
to  compete  as  well  as  they  have 
with  national  advertising  copy 
which  fails  in  many  respects  to 
capitalize  on  the  advantages  which 
newspapers  have  to  offer,”  he  said, 
“then  the  future  should  hold  little 
threat.” 

Dr.  Gallup  concluded  that  be 
found  the  study  “an  encoura^ 
sign,”  even  though  the  top  ratings 
were  on  the  low  side. 
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MARION 


MT.  VERNON 


MJLLERSeUR© 


ALLIANCE 


WOOSTER 


SE8R1NS 


BARBERTON 


WELLINGTON 


FOSTORIA 


PAlNElVILLE 


Zim 

Buying  Markets 


S'Jt/ » 


YOURS,,, at  ONE  Lew  Cost 

. ; .  ZtL'dw  Clevelmul'RuM/'Peaite^ 

Just  think  of  it . . .  two  tremendous  markets  with  annual  retail  sales  totaling  $2,405,631,000 — 

a  substantial  part  of  the  total  retail  sales  in  the  State  of  Ohio — and  they’re  available  to 
advertisers  in  one  great  newspaper  and  at  one  low  cost.  For  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  gives  adequate  local  newspaper  coverage  of  both 

the  Greater  Cleveland  market  AND  the  26*  adjacent  county  area.  Yes,  in 
one  newspaper  and  at  one  low  cost,  you  can  reach  your 

prospects  in  these  two  big  and  important  markets. 


▼  Tk 


”  The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market  Survey 
Department  can  assist  you  in  checking  your 
merchandising  coverage  with  current  market 
data  for  Cleveland.  Write  for  information. 


Total  Retail  Sales  ....  $1,389,09 

Food  Sales .  344,02 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  .  .  256,33 

Drug  Sales .  39,92 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  .  .  70,09 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  .  .  2,372,84 

*Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included 
Figures — Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  1950 


(Cleveland) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 

$1,389,093,000 

344,023,000 

256,335,000 

39,922,000 

70,099,000 

2,372,846,000 


26  Adjacent 
County  Area* 

$1,016,538,000 

258,111,000 

90,493,000 

20,972,000 

44,938,000 

1,602,861,000 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Detroit  Agency  HL 
40  Years  Old 
Founder  Active 


m, 


Detroit — Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
Detroit’s  largest  and  oldest  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  marked  its  40th 
birthday  on  Feb.  6. 

Starting  in  1911  with  a  capital 
of  $3,000,  the  organization  has 
grown  from  a  hole-in-the-wall  De¬ 
troit  office  with  six  men  until  it 
now  has  a  staff  of  400,  with 
branches  in  five  other  cities. 

Founder  Henry  T.  Ewald,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  received  the 
congratulations  of  his  employes 
and  of  business  associates  and 
friends  in  a  daylong  celebration. 

Also  present  was  Frank  Camp¬ 
bell,  now  retired,  who  was  bought 
out  by  Mr.  Ewald  while  the  firm 
was  young.  Mr.  Ewald  presented 
cash  awards  to  members  of  the 
staff  observing  their  30th  and  25th 
years  with  the  company. 

In  its  40  years,  the  agency  has 
placed  more  than  $500,000,000 
worth  of  advertising.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  organizations  of  its  kind 
to  remain  under  the  same  directing 
head  throughout  its  corporate  life. 

Mr.  Ewald,  always  known  as  an 
idea  man,  has  contributed  some 
advertising  slogans  which  have 
been  highly  esteemed  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  years.  Among  these 
are:  “Keep  Cool  with  Coolidge” 
for  that  Republican  president’s 
campaign;  “Sleep  Like  a  Kitten’’ 
for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  and  "Nothing  Rolls  Like  a 
Ball”  for  the  New  Departure  Bear¬ 
ing  Co. 

One  of  his  proudest  boasts  is 
that  his  agency  has  never  missed 
a  cash  discount  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  bills  and  has  never  miss^ 
a  payroll  —  not  even  during  the 
bank  holiday  of  1933.  That  year 
he  had  money  flown  in  by  plane 
from  New  York  to  keep  his  staff 
members  in  necessary  funds. 

■ 

Standard  Oil  Ads 
Invite  Criticism 

San  Francisco  —  Standard  Oil 
of  California  is  asking  for  criti¬ 
cism — in  paid  space. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  neck- 
stuck-out  ads  was  released  in 
•more  than  500  Coast  newspapers. 

“We  want  to  find  out  what  the 
public  is  really  thinking,”  ex¬ 
plained  G.  Stewart  Brown,  mana¬ 
ger  of  Standard’s  public  relations 
department.  “So  we  are  asking: 
‘Eto  we  have  faults  or  not?’  If 
we  find  faults,  we  are  going  to  do 
what  we  can  to  eliminate  them.” 


Florida  Rate,  Study 

A  study  of  the  advertising  rate 
structures  of  99  non-dailv  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida  has  just  been 
published  by  Wilbur  Peterson, 
School  of  Journalism,  Florida 
State  University.  It  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association. 


50  YEARS  AGO - F.  A.  StUait  Of 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablet  fame  is 
spending  about  $1,000  a  day  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

From  The  Fourth  Estate. 

♦  *  * 

30  YEARS  AGO — Consensus  at 
Brooklyn  editorial  conference  was 
that  daily  newspapers  do  not 
mould  public  opinion  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  Greeley,  Bennett, 
Raymond  and  Dana,  but  rather, 
"they  crystallize  it.” 

From  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

*  *  * 

10  YEARS  AGO — Problems  of 
newspaper  cooperation  with  na¬ 
tional  ^fense  were  considered  at 
an  all-day  meeting  called  by  the 
directors  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

From  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

*  *  * 

^ow 

This  week — Editors  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  seminar  were  told:  “News¬ 
papers  are  faced  with  the  greatest 
challenge  in  their  history  in  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  atom  bomb  and 
plans  for  civilian  defense.” 

■ 

AP  Workers 
Win  Increase 
In  Arbitration 

Editorial  and  office  employes  of 
the  Associated  Press  were  awarded 
a  general  wage  increase  ranging 
from  $3  to  $5.50  weekly  by  an  ar¬ 
bitration  board  Feb.  6. 

The  decision  set  top  minimum 
wages  for  newsmen  ranging  from 
$95  in  67  bureaus  up  to  $120  in 
New  York,  Washington  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Five  different  top  levels 
were  set  for  various  cities. 

The  general  increase  varies  from 
$3  weekly  to  those  earning  less 
than  $60  to  $5.50  for  those  earn¬ 
ing  $120  but  less  than  $145.  Those 
earning  $145  or  more  are  not  af¬ 
fected.  The  ruling  is  retroactive 
to  Nov.  5. 

Wage  terms  were  submitted  to 
arbitration  by  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  CIO.  last  Nov.  6,  after 
other  provisions  of  a  new  two- 
year  contract  had  been  agreed 
upon. 

The  increases  are  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  by  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board. 

Top  wage  ranges  include  $115 
for  Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco; 
$110  for  Atlanta,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis  -  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
and  Pittsburgh;  and  $102.50  for 
19  other  bureaus. 


2  Ottawa  Journal 
Writers  Get  Awards 

Ottawa — Top  awards  in  the 
Ottawa  Press  Club’s  contest  for 
the  best  reporting  during  1950 
were  won  by  two  Ottawa  Evening 
Journal  reporters. 

Stephen  Franklin’s  coverage  of 
the  loss  of  radium  needles  from 
the  National  Research  Council 
and  the  exclusive  discovery  of  the 
boy  who  unwittingly  possessed 
them  was  judged  best  story  of  the 
year. 


Best  feature  story  award  went 
to  Parliamentary  Correspondent 
James  McCook  for  his  story  of 
the  solemn  atmosphere  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Laurier  House  after  the 
death  of  Prime  Minister  Macken¬ 
zie  King. 

Greg  Connolley,  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen,  won  the  second  news  story 
award  and  second  place  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  section  went  to  Le  Droit's 
Jean-Marie  Gelinas.  Third  prizes 
were  won  by  Eileen  (Bobbie)  Tur- 
cotte  of  the  Journal  and  German 
Briere  of  Le  Droit. 


Weekend  Edition 

Waynesburg,  Pa. — ^The  Demo¬ 
crat  Messenger  has  added  a  Week¬ 
end  Edition,  with  distribution  Sat¬ 
urday  morning.  It  contains  10 
Sunday  comics  and  several  syndi¬ 
cated  features. 
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A  Frame  of  Mind 

for  Your  Advertising 

The  columns  of  a  single  standard  size  newspaper  page  total  14  feet  in 
length!  In  a  complete  paper — 24  pages,  for  example — the  columns  add 
up  to  336  feet  I  That  calls  for  tremendous  eye-traffic. 

The  hard-boiled  truth  is  that  few  people  read  that  much  today — unless 
the  news  really  gets  under  the  skin  and  holds  the  eye  captive  for 
column  after  column  ...  ad  after  ad. 

The  only  news  sure  of  doing  this  is  local  news  .  .  .  about  ourselves, 
family,  friends,  places  and  events  that  made  our  daily  lives  tick — 
the  “letter-from-home”  kind  of  news.  People  can  never  get  enough  of 
it! 

That’s  why  the  Localnews  daily  is  a  basic  advertising  medium.  Among 
millions  of  Americans  whose  everyday  living  is  largely  responsible  for 
our  huge  retail  sales  volume,  it  sets  up  a  truly  intimate  and  receptive 
frame  of  mind  for  your  advertising — as  no  other  newspaper  can. 


‘‘IXKIALMEWS  DAILIES  basic  advertuing  medium** 


The  Julius  Mathews 

Special  Agency,  ine. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  PITTSBURGH  •  SYRACUSE 
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THE  INQUIRER  PUBLISHED 
THE  LARGEST  VOLUME  OF 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


FIRST  IN  TOTAL 
ADVERTISING 

The  Inquirer — in  1950 — car¬ 
ried  more  than  36,000,000 
lines  of  advertising  .  .  .  the 
largest  volume  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  Philadelphia 
newspaper... representing  a 
leadership  of  5,640,000  lines 
over  the  second  newspaper. 


. . .  amounting  to  19,680,000  lines . . .  this  is 
the  largest  volume  of  retail  advertising  ever 
carried  by  any  one  Philadelphia  newspaper 
in  any  one  year . . .  and  includes  a  record- 
breaking  department  store  total. 

Both  The  Inquirer  and  the  2nd  newspaper  publish  7  days 


FIRST  IN  NATIONAL 

FIRST  IN  CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

The  7.545,000  lines  of 
national  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  in  1950  is  the  largest 
volume  ever  carried  by  any 
one  Philadelphia  newspaper 

HUYUs  1  loinu 

The  8,500,000  lines  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  is  the  larg¬ 
est  volume  published  by  any 
Philadelphia  newspaper  in 

in  any  one  year. 

1950...  a  leadership  of  72% 
over  the  second  newspaper. 

Source:  Media  Records 


NJouJ  in  its  \ 

Consecutive  Year  of  Total  ) 
Adv/citising  Uadership 
in  Philadelphia!; 


Clrrulatlon  :  Dally  -  i  -  Sunday  -  i,l2«,90i 

Wit  llnquirer 

i^hllad^lphia  Pre»i^rm  The  inquirer 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  R.  BECK.  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  PenobKOt  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
&  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578. 
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Big  Ad  Drive 
To  Launch  New 
Telegiit  Ina 

Newspapers  stand  to  derive  a 
steady  series  of  advertising  copy 
from  a  new  firm.  Telegift,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  which  will  inaug¬ 
urate  a  unique  national  gifts-by¬ 
wire  service. 

The  Telegift  service  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  announcement  in  local 
newspaper  and  national  maga¬ 
zine  advertisements  on  May  7  in 
time  to  aid  the  public  with 
Mother’s  Day  purchases. 

The  campaign  is  to  be  placed 
by  Lewin,  Williams  &  Saylor, 
New  York  advertising  agency. 
An  initial  appropriation  of  $500,- 
000  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
introductory  ad  drive.  Continuous 
advertising  is  planned  for  the 
post  -  introduction  period  with 
small  ads  calling  attention  to  the 
400,000  birthdays  that  occur  daily 
in  the  United  States  and  other 
gift  events  and  with  larger  space 
devoted  to  such  occasions  as 
Easter,  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  St. 
Valentine’s  and  graduation  sea¬ 
son. 

Cooperating  stores  in  150  cities 
are  expected  to  call  attention  to 
their  participation  in  the  plan  in 
their  own  ad  copy,  according  to 
Roger  W.  Straus,  Jr.,  president, 
and  Daniel  N.  Sangster,  vice- 
president,  of  Telegift,  Inc. 

How  It  Works 

Under  the  Telegift  plan,  the 
gift  sender  merely  picks  up  his 
telephone  and  asks  for  Western 
Union  or  goes  in  person  to  any  one 
of  the  3,000  Western  Union  of¬ 
fices  in  the  country.  He  gives  the 
Western  Union  operator  his  mes¬ 
sage  and  gift  selection  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recip¬ 
ient. 

WU  telegraphs  the  message  and 
instructions  to  its  office  in  the 
recipient’s  city.  This  office  ad¬ 
vises  the  cooperating  department 
store  to  deliver  the  merchandise, 
gift  wrapped,  and  immediately 
notifies  the  recipient  to  expect 
delivery. 

The  customer  pays  only  the 


Western  Union  charge  for  the  t 
telegram  and  the  established  retail  < 
price  for  the  gift.  Western  Union  < 
bills  him  for  the  telegram;  Tele-  < 
gift  bills  him  for  the  merchan-  < 
dise.  The  department  store  bills 
Telegift,  less  15%  commission.  ‘ 
There  is  no  charge  to  the  custom¬ 
er  for  the  service,  which  brings  1 
the  customer  as  near  to  stores  i 
throughout  the  country  as  his  i 
telephone. 

The  gift  items  in  the  catalogue  i 
range  ji  price  from  $4  to  $40 
and  include  advertised  brands  of 
electric  appliances,  candy,  com¬ 
pacts,  silverware,  records,  towel 
sets,  toiletries,  cosmetics,  toys, 
books,  smokers’  accessories,  pen 
and  pencil  sets,  etc. 

Telegift  is  distributing  5,000,000 
personal  gift  date  booklets,  de¬ 
signed  for  recording  birthdays 
and  anniversaries. 

Iced  Tea 

More  than  $550,000  will  be 
spent  during  the  four  months  from 
May  to  August  in  a  national  Iced 
Tea  advertising  and  merchandising 
campaign,  Anthony  Hyde,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Tea  Council  has 
announced.  Tea  Council  ads  will 
appear  in  33  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers. 

*01d  Gold'  Fashions 

Suggestions  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  featuring  “Old  Gold” 
fashions  have  been  sent  to  leading 
department  and  clothing  stores  by 
the  P.  Lorillard  Co.  The  ads, 
which  are  expected  to  run  until  the 
end  of  February,  tie  in  Old  Gold 
Cigarettes  with  gold-colored  spring 
fashions. 

Union  Oil  Doubles  Space 

The  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Califor¬ 
nia  is  planning  to  double  its  use 
of  newspapers  for  direct  product 
advertising  during  the  present 
year.  The  company  has  set  aside 
30%  of  this  year’s  $2,750,000 
advertising  budget  for  full-page 
space  in  all  daily  newspapers  in 
the  eight  Western  states  it  serves. 

Harwood's  Canadian 

Harwood’s  Canadian  blended 
whiskey  has  scheduled  advertising 
for  February  and  March  in  42 
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daily  newspapers  in  31  major 
cities.  One  and  two  column  ads  of 
75  and  126  lines  will  be  run  two 
or  three  times  each  week  in  most 
of  the  papers  on  the  list. 

47%  for  Papers 

Approximately  47%  of  the 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corporation’s  one- 
and-a-half  million  dollar  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1951  has  been  earmarked  for 
newspaper  space.  Burton  Durkee, 
advertising  director,  has  announced. 

Beech-Nut  Baby  Foods 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  will 
soon  launch  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Beech-Nut  Food  For 
Babies  in  300  daily  newspapers 
and  Sunday  supplements.  Two- 
hundred  line  ads  will  appear  ap¬ 
proximately  1 1  times  during  the 
first  half  of  1951. 

An  additional  campaign,  stress¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  glass-packed 
baby  foods,  will  be  run  in  news¬ 
papers  in  15  California  cities. 

Very  Proud  of  Pride 

Pride,  Johnson’s  liquid  furni¬ 
ture  polish,  will  be  introduced  to 
consumers  with  a  major  national 
advertising  campaign  starting  Feb. 
13.  (Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby 
of  Chicago.) 

This  Week  and  Parade  will 
carry  full  and  one-half  color  pages 
during  February',  March,  April 
and  May.  Dailies  in  119  major 
cities  will  carry  a  l.OOO-line  intro¬ 
ductory  ad. 


Ad  Council 
To  Campaign  for 
Hoover  Report 

A  nation-wide  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  support  of  the  Hoover 
Commission’s  recommendatiou 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  Advertising  Council. 

Propfs  of  15  adverbisementj 
suggested  for  local  sponsorship 
have  been  sent  out  to  almost  7,500 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and 
mats  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Council  on  request.  The  ads  rangt 
in  size  from  35  lines  to  full-page. 
All  offer  free  copies  of  a  booklet 
“Will  We  Be  Ready?,”  prepared 
by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report. 

The  short  term  campaign  ex 
pected  to  run  until  the  middle  of 
March,  was  prepared  by  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  under  the 
direction  of  John  T.  Harman,  Jr. 
Howard  M.  Chapin,  General 
Foods  Corp.,  is  campaign  coordi¬ 
nator. 

At  a  press  conference  Feb.  2  at 
the  Council’s  offices  in  New  York, 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  chairman 
of  the  Citizen’s  Committee,  said 
the  advertising  campaign  for  the 
Hoover  Report  “can  well  make  the 
decisive  difference  in  the  drive  for 
enactment  of  the  remaining  50% 
of  the  Hoover  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  government  ef¬ 
ficiency.” 


A  CHAIN  IS  ONUf  AS  STRONG 
ASITSWEAKtSTLINK.... 
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...  a  well-worn  saying,  but  applicable  to 
your  newspaper. 

For  unless  your  church  page  is  os  effec¬ 
tive  and  up-to-date  os  your  other  sections, 
your  newspaper  is  not  representing  ALL 
important  phases  of  corrununity  life. 

Order  the  Keister  "Support  the  Church" 
ads  today,  the  time-proven  series  that 
gives  new  vitality  and  effectiveness  to 
your  church  page. 
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Holds  hairline  regis¬ 
ter  on  cellophane 

At  Milprint,Inc.,in  Milwaukee, 
which  prints  multicolor  wrap* 
pers  on  a  continuous  roll  for 
use  by  food  packers,  G>E  color* 
register  control  has  permitted 
a  substantial  increase  in  press 
speeds.  Close  register  is  held 
on  this  rotogravure  press  even 
on  such  difficult  materials  as 
cellophane,  pliofilm,  and  cellu* 
lose  acetate.  As  a  result,  this 
company  calculates  the  savings 
in  rejects  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  G*E  equipment  within  a 


Less  Waste 


Waste  is  reduced  and  printing 


quality  improved  through  ac 


curate  register  because  this  all¬ 


rate  of  correction  that  is  pro- 
poi 

register  and  is  sensitive  in¬ 


stantaneously  to  any  error 
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Ads  Benefit 
Free  Economy, 
Kleppner  Soys 

Attempts  to  limit  advertising  not 
only  infringe  upon  freedom  of 
speech,  but  also  endanger  the  very 
foundations  of  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  Otto  Kleppner,  head  of  the 
Kleppner  Co.  advertising  agency, 
writes  in  the  February  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 

In  an  article  entitled  “Is  There 
Too  Much  Advertising?”  Mr. 
Kleppner  replies  to  the  arguments 
most  often  put  forward  by  adver¬ 
tising’s  critics. 

Mr.  Kleppner  cites  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  unjustified  criticism  of 
advertising  Stuart  Chase’s  state¬ 
ment  that  “nine-tenths  or  more  of 
advertising  is  largely  competitive 
wrangling  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  two  undistinguished  and  often 
indistinguishable  products.” 

Special  Inducement 
In  order  to  make  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  use  of  advertising,  Mr. 
Kleppner  points  out,  the  advertiser 
must  offer  consumers  a  special  in¬ 
ducement  to  buy  a  particular 
brand.  These  differentials,  how¬ 
ever  slight,  are  ultimately  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  steady  growth  in  prod¬ 
uct  values.  Advertising  offers  an 
incentive  for  product  improve¬ 
ment,  and  affords  an  opportunity 
to  describe  such  improvement  to 
the  public,  Mr.  Kleppner  main¬ 
tains. 

“Advertising  is  the  fastest  way 
of  telling  many  people  about  these 
developments  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  message,”  he  writes.  “Mass 
communication  is  as  important  to 
our  economy  as  is  mass  produc¬ 
tion.” 

In  reply  to  charges  of  frequent 
exaggeration  and  deception  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Kleppner  cites  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  survey  sta¬ 
tistics.  Of  1,080,646  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio  and  television  ads 
examined  in  the  year  ending  Oc¬ 
tober,  1950,  less  than  3%  were  set 
aside  as  possibly  misleading.  Ad¬ 
vertising  veracity  is  constantly  im¬ 
proving,  according  to  Mr.  Klepp¬ 
ner.  “We  could  well  ask  that  poll- 


That's  right . . .  put  it  in  big 
bold  caps — the  wide  range 
. . .  modern,  complete  line 
of  GOSS  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT. 


ticians  and  statesmen  keep  their 
promises  nearly  as  well  as  do  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,”  he  writes. 

Product  Speech  Is  Precious 

The  article  includes  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  proposals  to  freeze  all  ad¬ 
vertising  at  50%  or  some  other 
level  of  present  expenditures. 

“Freedom  of  speech  is  no  lesj 
precious  when  a  man  talks  about 
his  product  than  about  his  poli¬ 
tics,”  Mr.  Kleppner  points  out. 
“An  advertiser  must  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  he  says,  but 
to  curb  how  much  he  may  say 
about  his  product  when  newsprint 
is  available  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  have  time  to  sell 
is  an  invasion  of  free  speech.” 

“The  total  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  socially  desirable  is 
limited  only  by  man’s  enthusiasm 
and  sagacity  in  supplying  better 
satisfaction  with  products  to  more 
people,”  Mr.  Kleppner  concludes. 


Miami  Herald  Wins 
Libel  Jury  Verdict 

Mumi  —  A  six-man  jury  here 
found  the  Miami  Herald  not 
guilty  in  a  civil  libel  suit  brought 
by  Norris  L.  Norton,  28,  former 
University  of  Miami  student. 

Norton  sought  $50,000  damages 
for  a  story  reporting  his  arrest 
and  detention  in  jail  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  1948  reported  assault 
on  a  25-year-old  housewife. 

The  youth  was  arrested  June 
19,  1948,  and  released  two  and 
a  half  days  later.  R.  W.  Howden, 
chief  of  the  sheriff’s  homicide  bu¬ 
reau,  said  the  release  was  ordered 
when  the  alleged  victim  failed  to 
sign  the  formal  charge. 

The  basis  for  the  libel  suit 
hinged  on  a  Herald  story  of  June 
20  which  reported  “Rape  of  a 
25-year-old  housewife  was  charged 
Saturday  to  Norris  L.  Norton.  .  .” 

Attorneys  for  the  Herald  con¬ 


tended  the  phrase  “charged  to’ 
was  synonomous  with  the  wont 
“accused”  rather  than  to  imply 
that  a  formal  criminal  charge  had 
been  made. 

Two  witnesses  testified  that  the 
housewife  had  accused  Norton  of 
rape. 

■ 

$5/000  lor  Pictures 

Philadelphia  —  A  jury  in  fed- 
eral  court  here  recently  gave 
$5,000  to  a  15-year-old  Alabama 
girl  who  sued  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  for  humiliation  suffered 
after  publication  of  her  picture. 
The  photo,  illustrating  an  article 
titled  “They  Asked  to  be  Killed,' 
showed  her  lying  on  a  Birmingham 
street,  with  her  clothes  disar¬ 
ranged  after  she  had  been  hit  by 
an  automobile.  Publication  of  the 
picture  without  permission  was  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy,  the  plainti 
argued. 


‘Tm  dog  tired  tonight,  dear.  Response  from  our 
advertising  in  the  Des  iRoines  Sunday  Register  is  terrific’* 

Results  from  advertising  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
are  really  something  to  bark  about. 

But  no  wonder!  Look  at  the  market  you  reach  and  the 
coverage  you  get .  .  .  2V^  million  people  with  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  5  bilHon  dollars  make  up  Iowa.  Urban  spending 
tops  cities  like  San  Francisco  and  Boston.  Farm  spending  is 
the  highest  anywhere. 

This  whole  super  market  is  signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
by  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  like  this:  it  completely 
dominates  in  86  out  of  Iowa’s  99  counties  with  coverage 
from  30%  to  saturation.  Nowhere  else  is  coverage  less 
than  25%. 

Milline  rate  for  all  this  is  only  $1.77. 

ABC  Circulation  Sept.  30,  1950:  Daily,  372,133— Sunday,  536,707 

The  Des  Moines  Registerand Tribune 
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.MEDIA  RECORDS- 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  of  the  First  Fif.ty  NEWSPAPERS 
(Both  Six  Day  and  Seven  Day) 

As  measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Year  1950 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 14-4,6^9,859 

Chicago  Tribune  .  43,179,051 

3*  Los  Angeles  Times  .  39^^31^792 

4.  New  York  Times  .  39,57^,371 

5.  Washington  Star  .  38,854,833 

6.  Detroit  News  .  36,982,387 

7.  Baltimore  Sun .  36,292,120 

8.  Miami  Herald  . .  36,249,618 

9-  Philadelphia  Inquirer  . r6 . 01  n 


Advertising  linage  Record 
tor  American  Newspapers 

44,649,859  LINES 

This  is  1.400,000  lines  ^her 'public^^^^ 

appeared  in  any  newspaper  or  y  ‘  P  The 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 
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Sin  Is  News,  Argues 
Editor  of  Spicy  Paper 


Quebec  —  The  dapptr  Frcnch- 
Canadian  editor  of  a  spicy  weekly 
stole  the  show  at  the  recent  Ca¬ 
nadian  Managing  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Quebrc  with  his  argument 
that  sin  is  news. 

Robert  Poulin,  who  joined 
Montreal’s  Le  Petit  Journal  after 
experience  on  Quebec  and  Mont¬ 
real  dailies,  spoke  on  a  panel 
about  salacious  and  sordid  crime 
news. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “all  of 
you  are  honest  citizens,  who  never 
take  a  drink.  Never  flirt  with  your 
best  friend’s  wife.  Never  play 
cards  for  money  or  shoot  crap. 
Never  read  salacious  stories. 
Never  use  profanity.  You  are  hon¬ 
est  and  clean-living  citizens,  and 
you  want  all  your  fellow-citizens 
to  behave  like  you — whether  they 
like  it  or  not!! 

You  Might  Be  Wrong 
“It  is  therefore  natural  that  you 
will  deny  that  sex  and  money  are 
the  biggest  factors  in  reader  in¬ 
terest. 

“You  know  that  the  best-sellers 
are  love  and  detective  stories.  But 
you  feel  that  reading  a  newspaper 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
reading  of  a  highly  popular  book. 

“Perhaps  you  are  right.  But  if 
you  discovered,  some  day,  that 
you  were  wrong,  what  could  you 
do? 

“It  would  be  emotionally  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  change  your 
notions  about  journalism  because 
you  would  be  afraid  that  some¬ 
where  in  your  tidy  little  town  there 
would  be  a  couple  of  people  who 
would  raise  hell.  And,  of  course, 
you  feel  that  those  loud-mouthed 
bigots  are  more  important  to  you 
than  the  thousands  of  people  who 
don’t  give  a  damn  for  all  this 
stuffy  pretense. 

“Maybe,  then,  all  you  need  is 
some  good  excuse  to  offer  to  the 
stuffed-shirts  who  are  obviously 
more  important  to  you  than  your 
potential  or  present  readers.  So, 
instead  of  throwing  the  Bergman- 
Rossellini  story  in  the  waste¬ 
basket  why  not  stop  and  ask  your¬ 
self  a  few  fearless  questions. 
“Now  don’t  misunderstand  me. 
“I  don’t  go  for  those  yellow 
sheets  that  specialize  in  lurid  and 
salacious  stories  about  rapes  and 
wild  parties  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  news. 

“I  say  that  crime  and  sex  news 
is  not  sordid  in  itself. 

“What  is  news?  Something  that 
is  exceptional.  Would  you  run  a 
headline  saying: 

No  Plane  Crashes  Today 
or: 

Truman  Not  Assassinated 
This  Week 

“Suppose  that  every  man  was 
normally  evil.  Then  in  such  an 
imaginary  world  you  would  have 
to  run  streamers  like  this: 


Bank  Teller  Confesses  “Never 
Stole  a  Cent  in  Ten  Years" 
or: 

Man  Faithful  to  Wife  for  63 
Years  Is  Discovered 
“So  what?  If  everybody  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  clean-living  then  the 
one  who  is  not  makes  news. 

“Sin  really  is  news. 

“1  hardly  need  to  mention  Bob 
Edwards’  famous  Calgary  Eye- 
Opener  except  possibly  to  remind 
some  of  the  younger  members  here 
that  this  famous  publication  was 
bom  in  the  cow-town  capital  of 
the  west.  High  River,  Alberta. 

“And  how  about  ‘Old  Bill's  Col¬ 
umn’  which  the  late  Bill  Fry  used 
to  run  on  page  one  of  his  meaty 
Dunnville  Chronicle  every  week? 
Bill  not  only  kept  Dunnville  citi¬ 
zens  openly  aware  of  the  news 
they  already  gossiped  about  se¬ 
cretly  but  kept  them  reading  his 
column  with  paragraphs  like  the 
one  about  the  airman  who  was 
pouring  a  drink  for  his  girl  friend. 
‘Say  when’  said  the  airman,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bill’s  report.  And  the 
gal  replied  ‘right  after  this  drink!!’ 

“You  would  say  that  reading 
crime  news  encourages  crime.  I 
think  statistics  could  prove  that 
the  most  lurid  crimes  ere  com¬ 
mitted  in  small  towns  where  pa¬ 
pers  seldom  carry  crime  news. 

“You  fear  little  Johnny  would 
ask  you  ‘What  is  a  love  nest?’  My 
oldest  boy  is  seven.  And  he  can 
read  newspapers.  And  believe  me 
he  sees  some  hot  ones.  But  if  he 
should  ask  me  about  a  love-nest 
I  would  be  glad  to  give  him  all 
the  dope  I  know  (which  is  per¬ 
haps  not  much)  rather  than  wait 
and  let  the  boy  next  door  do  the 
job  for  me. 

Don’t  Underplay  It 
“There  is  no  relation  between 
crime  stories  and  crime  itself.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  link  the  two  are  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  archaic  impulse  by 
which  throughout  the  ages  witch¬ 
craft,  evil  spirits  and  other  super¬ 
stitious  beliefs  have  in  turn  been 
blamed  for  anti-social  behaviour. 

“I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  news¬ 
papers  to  let  people  know  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  human  behaviour. 
Give  all  the  news.  You  don’t  have 
to  overplay  crime  or  sex  news, 
but  don’t  underplay  it. 

“All  you  need  to  do  your  duty 
is  to  forget  about  fear  of  the  hue 
and  cry  of  a  handful  of  backward 
people.  And  remember  that  ‘The 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told’  is  the 
story  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  factual  report,  down  to 
the  last  drop  of  blood,  of  a  public 
execution.” 

■ 

Weekly  Suspends 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. — ^The  weekly 
Potsdam  Herald  suspended  Ian. 
31,  blaming  increasing  costs  and 
shortage  of  newsprint. 


ABC  Committee 
Meets  Feb.  13 

Chicago— Small-paper  publish¬ 
ers  interested  in  the  retail  trading 
zone  rules,  as  adopted  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board 
of  directors,  are  invited  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  here  at  the  Congress  Hotel 
on  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  13. 

Notice  of  the  meeting  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  F.  Ward  Just,  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Central  Committee, 
headed  by  Gene  Robb,  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

The  meeting  will  follow  the 
close  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  convention. 


Ad  Film  Released 

“The  Magic  Key,”  a  20-minute 
color  film  describing  advertising’s 
role  in  advancing  the  U.  S.  econ¬ 
omy,  has  been  produced  by  Ra¬ 
phael  G.  Wolff  Studios  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  and  is  being  distributed 
through  that  organization. 


20  on  Tulsa  World 
Staff  Receive  Stock 

Tulsa,  Okla. — ^Twenty  emploj- 
es  of  the  Tuba  World  have  r. 
ceived  stock  certificates  from  th 
World  Publishing  Co.,  markiii 
the  first  time  since  1917  that  on 
ership  of  the  newspaper  has  a- 
tend^  outside  the  Lorton  family. 

The  stock  was  bequeathed  ■ 
the  will  of  the  late  publisher,  Eu¬ 
gene  Lorton,  who  obtained  fi 
control  in  1917. 

Mrs.  Maud  Lorton  Myers,  wid¬ 
ow  of  the  late  publisher,  wa 
named  chairman  of  the  board 
and  publisher.  Other  officen  an 
N.  G.  Henthome,  president  aid 
editor;  Rex  A.  Justice,  vicqires- 
dent  and  business  manager;  aid 
L.  W.  McFetridge,  secretaij- 
treasurer. 

Byron  V.  Boone,  attone;, 
along  with  the  aforementioned 
four,  was  named  to  the  board  of 
directors. 

In  addition  to  those  receivini 
stock,  16  World  employes  wen 
given  cash  bequests. 


...of  all  Evening 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States 
in  AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 
the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
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Sell  the  News  readers 
and  you  sell  the 
WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Eublitkor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Hotienol  R*pres««HHiv*i 
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MORE  NATIONAL  PUSH.  The  Washington  Star  carries  more  more  local  pull.  The  Star  carries  more  retail  food  store 
national  food  advertising  than  any  other  Washington  advertising  than  any  other  Washington  paper — more 
paper.  The  lineage  leadership  is  logical  .  .  .  where-to-buy-it  lineage. 


No  Matter  How  You  Look  at  it... 

No.  1  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


Repntntod  natUnuUlu  by:  O’Hara  and  Ormsbee,  Ine.,  420 
Lexinston  Ave.,  NYC  17 ;  Th«  John  E.  Lutx  Co.,  Tribune 
Tower,  Chieaso  11.  Member:  Bureau  of  AdvertUina, 
ANPA  Metropolitan  Group,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


the  evening  star  broadcasting  company  owns  and  operates  stations  wmal.  wmal-pm  and  wmal-tv 
editor  6  PUBLISHER  lor  February  10,  1951  H 


Att6st  Public  S  The  neon  nighttime  brilliance  Tower  at  the  “crossroads  of  the 

^  ^  of  Times  Square  will  be  aug-  world”  for  the  new  display.  There 

Pi'ACC  mented  in  about  a  month  when  is  only  one  sign,  on  the  north 

*  '-“111  111  *  1^00  jjjg  York  Times  completes  side  at  the  18th  floor  level,  at 

San  Francisco — People  have  huge  new  signs  on  all  four  sides  present.  Artcraft-Strauss  is  build- 
faith  in  their  newspapers  and  turn  of  Times  Tower  at  the  26th  floor  ing  the  sign  and  steel  parapet, 
to  them  in  times  of  trouble  and  level.  Mr.  Ochs’  Offices 

perplexity,  the  phone  supervisors  From  each  side  a  sign  reading  cornerstone  of  Times 

of  four  San  Francisco  newspapers  “Times”  in  Old  English^  letters  jo^er  was  laid  in  1904  and  the 
reported  to  a  newspaper  depart-  similar  to  the  newspaper  s  logo-  newspaper  moved  there  the  next 
mental  of  the  San  Francisco  Ad-  type  will  be  seen  for  many  blocks,  year.  The  presses  were  in  a  sub¬ 
verting  Club  on  Jan.  30.  Don  The  capital  letters,  in  neon,  are  basement  under  the  subway  level. 
Knight,  advertising  promotion  12  feet  high  and  the  lower  ca^  The  composing  room  was  on  the 
manager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  .letters  are  10  feet.  The  signs  will  jgjj,  floor,  one  floor  above  the 
was  chairman.  blaze  from  a  stainless  steel  base,  present  headquarters  of  Editor 

Forty  lines  into  the  San  Fran-  replacing  the  old  terracotta  para-  ^  Publisher,  and  the  late  Adolph 
cisco  Examiner  kept  alight  when  pet  of  the  building.  Ochs,  the  publisher,  had  his  of- 

disaster  sirens  were  tested  recently.  Executives  of  the  newspaper  de-  flees  in  the  Tower  atop  the  build- 
Miss  Fran  Foroade  said.  When  cided  to  take  full  advantage  of  ing,  according  to  C.  J.  Strang, 
President  Roosevelt  died,  five  girls  the  full  height  and  the  four  sides  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
averaged  an  incoming  call  every  of  the  strategically  located  Times  Times, 
three  seconds  over  hours  on  in¬ 
quiry.  The  news  room  also  re¬ 
lies  on  the  phone,  she  added,  re¬ 
calling  that  when  the  Examiner 
got  a  phone  line  into  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  during  the  1925  earthquake 
it  maintained  the  call  continuously 
for  11  hours. 

Some  Calls  Make  Stories 
“People  show  their  faith  in  the 
newspaper  by  calling  in  any  major 
catastrophe,”  said  Miss  Janet  Niel¬ 
sen  of  (the  Chronicle.  The  Chron¬ 
icle  once  phoned  throughout  the 
West  ahd  Anally  located  the  places 
where  a  “Bluebeard”  had  buried 
a  series  of  wives,  she  added. 

“After  27  years  on  the  San 
Franeixo  News  switchboard  I 
have  learned  that  anyone  in  trou¬ 
ble  calb  the  newspaper  for  help,” 
reported  Mrs.  Marion  Cunning¬ 
ham,  “These  calls  show  the  confi¬ 
dence  people  have  in  their  paper.” 

A  recent  call,  she  said,  resulted  in 
a  news  story  which  led  to  filling 
in  a  water-filled  excavation  which 
imperiled  children  at  play. 

Most  excitement  on  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  phone 
board  occurred  at  V-E  and  V-J 
Days  and  when  President  Roose¬ 
velt  died,  Mrs.  Alice  Winder  said. 

The  operator’s  big  thrill  came 
when  a  murder  suspect  was  se¬ 
creted  in  the  phone  room  to  keep 
reporters  of  other  papers  from 
learning  the  hunted  woman’s  lo¬ 
cation. 


Buffalo  Fact  Book 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evenini 
News  Almanac  and  Fact  Book 
for  1951  contains  192  pages.  It 
is  on  sale  throughout  Westera 
New  York  for  45  cents,  from  deal¬ 
ers  and  at  the  News,  or  55  cent! 


fhoto  by  Sptnc*  Air 

YOU'RE  LOOKING  at  a  city  within  a  city.  It’s  the  magnificent 
Parklabrea  Resident  Community  located  only  15  minutes  from 
the  heart  of  downtown  Los  Angeles.  The  tower  apartments,  now 
nearing  completion,  will  be  home  for  an  estimated  6500  people, 
while  the  garden  apartments  which  radiate  from  the  circle 
now  house  3500  persons.  Built  for  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  at  a  total  cost  of  $40,000,000.00  it  is  a  perfect 
example  of  a  concentrated  market;  the  kind  of  a  market  you 
get  when  you  place  your  advertising  in  the  BIG  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  and  Express.  The  Herald  and  Express  con¬ 
centrates  its  circulation  where  Los  Angeles  concentrates  .  .  . 
in  the  area  where  more  than  58.6  per  cent  of  the  population  lives 
and  where  71.8  per  cent  of  all  retail  sales  are  made.  Use  it 
regularly  to  reap  rich  advertising  returns. 


S.  F.  Home  Economist 
Gives  Food  Lectures 

San  Francisco — As  a  member 
of  the  American  Women’s  Vol¬ 
untary  Services,  Miss  Eve  Jolly 
took  a  special  course  in  disaster¬ 
time  food  preparation  and  today 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner’s 
home  economist  is  embarked  on 
a  twice-daily  lecture  course  on 
“Food  Until  Help  Comes.” 

Lectures  in  10  theaters  are  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  instruction  in 
self-reliance  in  time  of  disaster. 
The  plan  was  devised  jointly  by 
the  AWVS  and  the  Navy  and  has 
the  endorsement  of  Admiral  Al¬ 
bert  Gw  •  Cook,  San  Francisco’s 
director  of  civilian  defense. 


HERALD  EXPRESS 


Los  Angeles'  NEWSptper 

Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
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'’y.  G.  always  takes  drastic  measures  if  someone  forgets 
Solid  Cincinnati  reads  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer** 


W^orth  a  double-take!  More  and  more  and 
more... Cincinnati  is  a  morning-newspaper 
town!  Today,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
has  the  largest  combined  city  and  retail 
trading  zone  circulation  of  any  Cincin¬ 
nati  daily.  ' 

RiprtitnttJ  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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and  by  their  own  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magau 


Quiz  a  "Volunteer”  and  you’ll  get  Tennessee  answers.  Statesman?  Cordell  Hull.  The  Atom  Bomb?  Oak 
Ridge.  U.  S.  President?  Andrew  Jackson.  Sfenery?  The  Smoky  Mountains. 

Yes,  and  that’s  the  reason  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennessee  are  attracted  by  what  they  find  in  their  own  Locally- 
Edited  Magazine.  In  Tennessee  or  Texas,  Ohio  or  Indiana,  people  are  just  naturally  interested  most  in  per¬ 
sons,  places  and  events  that  are  closest  to  them  . . .  and  readers  get  what  they  want  in  each  of  the  twel« 
Locally-Edited  Magazines.  Result:  our  leadership  in  Readership  . . .  and  your  greatest  advertising  value.* 

There's  no  advertising  like  Supplement  Advertising 
and  there's  no  Supplement  like  the.,’ 


4c  Moke  MS  prove  iti  Contact  any  of  the  following  representative*;  Branham  Co.,  Cretmer  and  Woodward^ 

Jann  C  Kelly,  John  Budd  Co.,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  O’Mara  B  Ormsbee,  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  B  Scott. 
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JSTON 


ONICLE 


^HVILLB 


News 


This  recent  issue  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  featured  "Vanderbilt’s  75th  Annivers¬ 
ary”.  Tennesseans  are  just  naturally 
interested  in  its  history  and  its  campus, 
its  quarterbacks,  as  well  as  its  Chancellors 
(Dr.  Branscomb,  above,  is  the  current 
Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University). 


'local 

touch 


Twelve  weekly  newspaper  magazines  featuring  The  Local 
Touch  for  highest  reader  interest,  greater  advertising  value. 

TOTAL  CIROIIATION;  OVER  27SO.OOO  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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Government  Directory  SLrl  DaLs 
rrepared  for  Press  ,  aS  ‘Pressure  Men* 

lanche-Journal:  “The  parity  has  a 


Washington— A  one-man  cam-  tor  of  Public  Information  of  the 


St.  Louis — This  city’s  newspa- 


paign  by  Thomas  L  Rohi,^n  h  vent  at  the  floor  and  one  in  the  pers  will  not  tolerate  “pressure*  1 

publisher  of  the  Charlotte  (N^  )  P  Barrett  Assistant^Sre^^^^of  weather  the  from  public  relations  and  adver- 

News  has  re  F  T«n!^Ae  Vent  can  be  opened.  Cool  tismg  men  seeking  to  get  “favor- 

suited  in  pixxluc-  sistaiit  to  Stuart  S^mfngton  ^hd^  able  treatment’’  for  their  clieim 

or.  t  .jcuaii  oyiiiiiiKiuii,  ^..Iidir  „  coIumns.  Norman  E. 

S  ■  Isaacs,  managing  editor  of  th. 

registry  titled  Resources  Board.  c-  'r •  •  •  *  n  * 

“Federal  Gov-  W.  J.  Hearin,  Jr.,  general  mana-  Announcement  in  the  Ox/ord  .*!« 

emment  Agen-  ger  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  <0  )  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 


St.  Louis  Advertising  Club. 


Fnaaa^  n  I  ' T  ‘  r.  u  c  I^akes  are  the  oarcnts  of  a  babv  Isaacs  served  notice  to  those  n 

cies  Engaged  m  Register,  is  presently  chairman  of  Ltoakw  are  the  parents  ot  a  nany  nuj,!:-  relations  and  advertic 
Defense  Mobili-  the  SNPA  Public  Relations  Com-  i‘rl.  followng  an  accident  m  the  the  public  relations 
zation  Activities”  mittee.  apartment.  ^  ® 


zation  Activities” 
which  is  avail¬ 
able  to  newspa- 


mittee. 

The  Public  Information  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Defense, 


pers  and  other  headed  by  Clayton  Fritchey,  has 
media.  not  been  listed  because  the  direc- 


Mr.  Robinson 


Concert  review  in  the  Winfield 
(Kan.)  Courier:  “As  an  encore. 
Miss  Brown  played  the  old  favor¬ 


ing  fields  that  “we  on  the  news 
side  intend  to  remain  your  eiK- 
mies — friendly  enemies — as  lon| 
as  there  is  the  faintest  pressure 
upon  us. 

“Once  we  let  down  the  ban, 


came  to  Washington  last  month.  Federal  government  agencies  en- 
toured  the  defense  agencies,  visi-  gaged  in  defense  mobilization  ac¬ 
ted  the  White  House  and  newspa-  tivities  and  not  to  the  armed  ser- 
per  offices  here  to  tell  a  con-  vices  themselves, 
vincing  story  of  how  much  news  • 

»  Charts  Moke  It  Easy 
each  agency.  To  Figure  Cut  Costs 

Frederich  H.  Lawton,  director  The  Promotion  Department  of 


toi7  at  present  is  restricted  to  ite.  ‘Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vir- 

Fed^al  government  agencies  en-  ginity.  Sj  Lo^i^ 

gag  m  defense  mobilization  ac-  •  ,k  i.  i.  papers  would  then  cease  to  be 

tmties  and  i^  to  the  armed  ser-  Description  in  the  Pittsburgh 


(Pa  )  Press  of  the  inau^ation 
of  Gov.  John  S.  Fiiw  outdoors  in  counselors  who  attempt 

a  freezing  wirid:  Mr.  Fme  wore  impression  that  thj 

a  bow  tie-all  he  ever  wears.  “indispensable”  middlemen 

"  between  their  clients  and  the 

Parade  story  in  the  Jacksonville  press.  He  added  that  there  is  “i 


of  the  Budget  Bureau,  was  quick  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  has  (Fla.)  Journal:  “There  were  21  dirty  undertone”  to  contentions  of 
to  sense  the  service  such  a  direc-  worked  up  two  tran^arent  charts  bands,  numerous  flats,  and  march-  this  brand  of  public  relations  men 
lory  would  be  to  the  press  in .  ■  - 


that  make  it  easy  for  admen  and 


contacting  the  right  Washington  advertisers  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
point  without  circuitous  effort,  engravings. 


The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 


that  they  must  be  hired  to  prop¬ 
erly  promote  civic  movements. 
Public  relations  men  are  not 


e^iecially  those  papers  which  have  By  applying  one  of  the  charts  man-Review  reports  that  a  man  needed  to  get  civic  movements  or 
no  bureaus  here.  He  prepared  on  the  copy  and  following  reduc-  was  “wounded  in  the  elbow  and  public  affairs  newspaper  publicity. 


the  volume  in  33  mimeographed  tion  lines  to  the  finished  size,  an  treated  in  the  suburb.' 
pages,  inexpensively  produced  so  approximate  cost  is  given,  based  ■ 

that  revised  editions  may  be  got-  on  local  rates.  One  chart  is  for  cn  TJ  1C** 
ten  out  frequently  with  a  mini-  halftones  and  one  for  line  cuts.  nural  otringers 
mum  of  cost.  A  formula  is  also  given  for  work-  Attend  'Institute' 


mum  of  cost.  A  formula  is  also  given  for  work- 

The  project  was  initiated  by  out  halftone  blockout  or  Ben 
Mr.  Robinson  as  a  former  chair-»  Day  charges. 


Isaacs  said. 

Referring  to  advertising  men 
who  attempt  to  “pressure”  news¬ 
papers  into  running  stories  about 
their  clients,  Mr.  Isaacs  asserted 


man  of  the  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  which 
sponsored  his  four-day  visit  to 
Washington. 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. — About  50  that  “the  integrity  and  honesty 
rural  correspondents  of  the  James-  of  the  newspapers  is  not  for  sale" 


town  Post-Journal  recently  atten- 
First  Guild  Contract  all-day  institute  on  news 

For  Greensboro  DaiUes 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — The  News  bers  of  the  newspaper  staff.  Ed- 


Sections  ior  Sears 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Both  Raleigh 
papers  greeted  the  opening  of  t 


Roger  Tubby,  press  aide  to  and  Record  have  signed  their  ward  L.  Fay,  state  editor,  was  Sears,  Roebuck  store  here  with 


President  Truman,  was  helpful  to  first  contract  with  the  Guild,  chairman. 


special  sections.  The  afternoon 


Mr.  Robinson  and  relayed  the  granting  a  40-hour  week  with  $80  At  an  open  forum  correspon-  Times  devoted  10  pages  to  the 

plans  for  the  directory  to  Mr.  minimum  for  six-year  reporters,  dents  discussed  their  problems  in  nevv  store,  and  the  morning  Nevi 

Lawton,  who  in  turn,  had  Charles  photographers,  deskmen  and  Bu-  covering  the  news  and  aired  their  Observer  turned  out  an  18- 

B.  Stauffacher,  assistant  director  reau  men;  $70  for  society  and  complaints  on  the  handling  of  page  section.  Sears  alone  had 


of  the  Budget  Bureau,  work  on  women’s  writers.  The  Guild  won  their  copy. 


the  plans.  representation  election  in  July,  Mrs.  Otis  Brustrom,  a  corre- 

William  L.  Beale,  chief  of  the  1949,  and  contract  negotiations  spondent  for  37  years,  was  the 
Washington  Bureau*  of  the  Asso-  fi®8an  in  September,  1949.  The  oldest  in  years  of  service  at  the 
ciated  Press,  has  cooperated  with  contract  runs  te  Nov.  24.  session. 

Mr.  Stauffacher  and  with  Mrs.  —  " 

Virginia  M.  de  Pury,  Information 
Officer  at  the  Budget  Bureau,  in 

creating  the  directory.  T  AA  AIM  IM^ 

The  material  in  the  directory  I.  I¥l#%ir^,  II^W. 

gives  a  description  of  each  of  the  ,>■  n-fnc 

government  agencies  engaged  pri-  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

marily  in  defense  mobilization  ac-  Since  1893 

tivities.  The  top  officers  of  each 

agency  are  listed  as  well  as  the  Layout*.  Dotion,  Spoeifieation*  and  Enginaarinq  SuparvWen 

name,  address  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  information  officers  re- 

s^nsible  for  news  releases.  The  NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

directory  also  describes  concisely 

the  functions  of  each  agency.  j 

OU».,  who  Mr.  Rob-  «**•"'“'  •“*  bgliwwin. 

inson  in  developing  the  directory 

were:  Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher  »  ,  rr 

of  the  Washington  Post;  Ben  M.  80  Federal  Street  Boston  10,  Mats. 

McKelway,  editor  of  tiie  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  Clayton  Fritchey,  Direc-  ' 


seven  full  pages  of  advertising  m 
the  N&O  and  four  in  the  Tiroes. 

IWHArSNEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

Layouts,  Dasign,  Spaeifieation*  and  Enginaaring  SuparvWen 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


Structural,  Machanical  and  Elactrical  Enginaaring 


Sam  Dawson 

PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IK 
I  A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMK 
FEATURE  OF 


80  Federal  Street 


Boston  10,  Man. 
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"WNr?AGE  fumble" 

^  never  happens 

to  a  Globe  reader! 


In  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
a  page  one  article  is  just  that — a  brief  but  complete  story 
beginning  and  ending  on  page  one.  The  Globe  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  nation  to  get  rid  of  this  “cont’d.  on  page  so-and-so” 
nuisance,  and  our  readers  say  it’s  the  biggest  boon 
to  easy  reading  they’ve  ever  seen. 

Such  features  of  the  Globe  are  not  accidental.  They  are  brought  about 
as  part  of  a  never-ending  effort  to  give  our  readers  a  newspaper  geared 
to  today's  living  .  .  .  fast,  accurate,  clean-cut  and  complete. 

Proof  of  its  value  is  the  fact  that  more 
people  read  the  Globe-Democrat  than  have  ever 
read  any  daily  newspaper  in  St.  Louis  history! 


(Bl0be'13em0cmt 


LARGEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION 

editor  <5,  PUBLISHER  lor  February  10.  1951 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Opinions  In  16  Countries 
Surveyed  for  11  Years 

By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


PUBLIC  OPINION;  1935-1046.  Under 
the  editorial  direction  of  Hadley 
Cantril.  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Princeton 
University  Press.  1101  pp.  925. 


In  1946,  pollsters  asked  Cana¬ 
dians:  What  do  you  think  Russia’s 
main  object  is  toward  other  coun¬ 
tries? 

“World  power,”  21%  answered. 
“Wants  to  grab  all  she  can,”  re¬ 
plied  an  additional  15%.  “Wants 
supremacy  of  Communism,” 
warned  8%  more.  And  still  an¬ 
other  5%  declared,  “Russia’s  look¬ 
ing  for  another  war,” 

That  made  49%  in  Canada  who 
apparently  regarded  Russia  as  a 
threat  to  other  ways  of  life.  In 
the  same  poll,  16%  ventured  no 
opinion,  11%  gave  miscellaneous 
neutral  answers  and  9%  declared 
Russia  “wanted  merely  to  protect 
herself.” 

In  the  United  States,  that  ques¬ 
tion  unfortunately  is  not  answered 
in  this  bulky  volume.  But  in  the 
same  year,  poll-takers  did  ask 
Americans:  E>o  you  think  Russia 
would  go  to  war  to  get  what  it 
wants? 

“Yes,”  warned  65%.  “No,”  one 
out  of  four  replied.  And  a  10th 
said,  “I  have  no  opinion.” 

*  *  * 

As  for  the  atomic  bomb,  85% 
of  Americans  queried  in  1945  ap¬ 
proved  its  use.  10%  disapproved. 
5%  gave  no  opinion.  In  England, 
72%  approved,  21%  disapproved. 
In  Canada,  77%  approved,  12% 
disapproved. 

4  *  * 

This  8Vi-  by  11-inch  volume  of 
nearly  1,200  pages,  carefully  in¬ 
dexed,  leads  off  with  the  first  com¬ 
pilation  of  opinion  polls  in  what 
the  sponsors  hope  will  be  a  series 
of  five-year  summaries  of  sampled 
opinion.  The  purpose  has  been  to 
accumulate  archives  of  survey 
data  for  editors,  business  men,  his¬ 
torians,  and  policy-makers,  whose 
professional  lives  are  concerned 
with  public  attitudes. 

The  Office  of  Public  Opinion 
Research  undertook  the  work,  as¬ 
sisted  by  funds  from  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  foundation.  Material  col¬ 
lected  by  23  organizations  is  se¬ 
lected.  Almost  every  topic  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  from  almrtion  and  ab¬ 
senteeism  in  labor,  through  the 
employment  of  aliens  and  chil¬ 
dren,  to  opinions  on  Russia,  the 
income  tax,  immortality  and  vete¬ 
rans  is  digested  in  terms  of  ques¬ 
tions  asked  and  a  percentile 
breakdown  of  the  answers. 

As  in  any  aborning  field  of  so¬ 
cial  science,  the  methods,  reveal- 
mg  at  present,  will  doubtless  im- 
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prove  with  experience  so  as  to 
give  more  enlightening  compari¬ 
sons  and  changes.  We  learn  in  this 
volume  that  49%  of  the  Canadians 
sampled  in  1946  considered  Russia 
a  threat  to  other  countries.  We  do 
not  know  what  Americans  thought 
at  the  same  time — nor  what  Cana¬ 
dians  thought  about  it  in  1950. 
We  know  that  in  1945,  72%  of 
England  approved  of  our  drop¬ 
ping  the  A-bomb  on  Japan.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  do  not  know — 
from  a  sampled  poll — how  the 
English  public  regarded  the  use 
of  an  atomic  bomb  on  Red  China 
as  an  aggressor. 

*  *  * 

Public  opinion  as  a  sum  or 
sample  of  individual  opinions — 
or  as  a  product  of  what  Walter 
Lippmann  described  in  1920  as 
“pseudo-environmental  stereo- 
types” — is  a  surprising  phenom¬ 
enon.  Even  in  the  three  “best  in¬ 
formed  areas  in  the  world”:  the 
United  St&tes,  England,  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

On  election  day  last  November, 
a  reporter  asked  50  New  Yorkers 
in  five  quite  different  sections  of 
the  city:  “How  will  the  Hanley 
letter  affect  the  election?” 

Twenty-one  replied  in  effect:  “I 
don’t  know  what  the  letter  con¬ 
tained”  ,  .  .  “I’m  too  vague  about 
its  contents  to  have  any  opinion” 
...  or  “I  never  heard  of  it.” 

One  minked  college  graduate 
on  Park  avenue  exclaimed,  “I  just 
can’t  believe  that  Governor  Dewey 
would  write  such  a  thing!” 

Probably  this  11-year  panorama 
of  opinion,  particularly  if  revised 
each  lustrum,  suggests  more  need 
for  newspapers,  not  less;  more 
backgrounded  news,  more  objec¬ 
tively  explanatory  reporting. 


[VERYTHING  IN 
BALTIHORE 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNOAY 


Newest  ’Small'  Dictionary 
Lists  80,000  Words _ 


THORNDIKE  -  BARNHART  COMPRE¬ 
HENSIVE  DESK  DICTIONARY.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Clarence  L.  Barnhart.  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.  Y.;  Doubleday  and  Com¬ 
pany.  896  pp.  Thumb-indexed 
S3  25. 


A  CITY  EDITOR  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  reported  he  had 
found  a  way  to  increase  the  dic¬ 
tionary  habit  in  his  city  room  two¬ 
fold — and  to  improve  both  spelling 
and  diction  to  the  same  extent. 

“I  concluded  my  reporters  were 
self-conscious  —  or  lazy  —  about 
walking  across  the  room  to  the 
unabridged  Webster.  I  scattered  a 
dozen  smaller  dictionaries  around 
my  city  room — thumb-indexed  to 
make  their  use  more  painless  still.” 

In  this  newest  handy-size  lexi¬ 
con  are  more  than  80,000  words. 
“They  make  up  99%  of  the  words 
used  in  newspapers,”  Clarence 
Barnhart,  the  editor,  declares. 
They  have  been  selected  on  the 
basis  of  word  counts  of  more  than 
30  million  words  in  every  field  of 
general  interest.  Some  300,000 
facts  are  given  about  spelling,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  meanings,  origin,  and 
use.  And  there  are  terse  sections 
on  grammar,  punctuation,  proof¬ 
reading,  and  copyediting. 

Hiroshima  is  defined  in  this 
newest  volume,  not  only  as  a  sea¬ 
port  in  western  Japan,  but  as 
“largely  destroyed  by  the  first 
military  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
on  August  6,  1945.”  And,  inter¬ 
estingly  enough,  the  volume  gives 


no  authority  for  the  pronuncB-  ■ 
tion  of  the  city  that  seems  recent¬ 
ly  to  have  broken  out:  Hir-oslt- 
ima.  Barnhart  and  his  pronunen- 
tion  collaborators,  W,  Cabel 
Greet  and  Allan  F.  Hubbell,  pvt 
one  pronunciation:  Hir-o-i/ii-nu. 

Bazooka  is  defined  as  a  rocket 
gun  used  against  tanks,  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  Bob 
Burns’  “musical”  instrument. 

McGraw-Hill  to  Publish 
Ad  Agency  Directory 

The  McGraw-Hill  Co.  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  new  “Directory  of  Advertiy 
ing  Agency  Personnel”  this  month. 
The  directory  will  include  an  al-  I 
phabetical  index  and  geographical 
listings  of  over  3,000  agencies, 
their  personnel,  field  of  specialiia- 
tion,  association  recognition,  etc. 

Price  of  the  new  directory  will 
be  $10,  but  copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  $8  before  publication. 
Separate  listings  for  nine  major 
U.  S.  regions  will  be  available  at 
$1.25  each — $1  pre-publication. 

■ 

Reid's  True  Story 

Ed  Reid,  reporter  for  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  whose 
reportorial  investigations  and  sub¬ 
sequent  series  of  Eagle  articles 
touched  off  the  New  York  police- 
bookie-graft  explosion,  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  article  for  the  February 
issue  of  True  Magazine,  titled 
“I  Broke  the  New  York  Police- 
Bookies  Scandal.” 


"One  of  the  finest  Lincoln  books 


f 

i 


of  this  century.” 

—Walter  Trohan,  Chicago  Tribune. 


Lincoln 

and  the  Press 


By  ROBERT  S.  HARPER.  The  only  book 
that  covers  the  whole  story  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln’s  relations  svith  the  press  from  the  time 
his  name  first  appeared  in  print  in  1836  until  his  death  in  1865. 


i 


Written  by  a  newspaperman  with  30  years  of  experience,  and  a . 
lifelong  student  of  Lincoln,  it  gives  the  whole  fascinating  story  of 
Civil  War  journalism,  reveals  such  little-known  facts  as  the  vitu¬ 
perative  hostility  of  much  of  the  press  to  Lincoln,  how  Lincoln  used 
newspapers  as  a  war  weapon,  the  failure  of  the  press  to  note  his 
great  qualities  until  after  his  death,  and  the  destruction  of  news¬ 
paper  plants  hostile  to  him. 

”A  first-rate  contribution  to  Lincoln  knowledge  and  to  Civil 
War  history.” 

—ALLAN  NEVINS 

With  hitherto  unpublished  portrait  frontispiece  of  Lincoln, 

8  pages  of  illustrations,  facsimile  excerpts  and  cartoons  $6.00 
At  all  bookstores 

.  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY.  Inc.,  N.  Y.  18  m 
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yinrf  where  do  you  find  out?  Only  in  your  neu'spnper,  naturally! 

This  is  just  one  way  of  proving  the  vitally  important  role  that  the 
newspapers  play  in  all  our  lives. 

The  alert  advertiser  takes  full  advantage  of  this  heavy  readership. 

Because  the  alert  advertiser  knows  that  reading  newspapers  thoroughly, 
is  as  American  as  corn  on  the  cob,  and  the  World  Series. 

NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  IS  AS  INDISPENSABLE  to  readers  as  are  newspapers. 

No  other  medium  penetrates  markets  as  deeply  as  newspapers. 

Remember  the  people  of  America  buy  and  thoroughly  read  52,845,551 
newspapers  every  day. 


Published  in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers  by 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Modem  Phone  Turrets 
Asset  to  Ad  Service 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
CAM.  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


When  a  Classified  subject  con¬ 
tributes  to  both  extending  public 
service  and  saving  expense,  it  has 
popular  reception  from  newspaper 
executives.  Such  description  fits 
the  presentation  delivered  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Lehmann,  CAM,  San  Antonio 
Express  -  Evening  News,  at  the 
SCAMA  conveotioa. 

The  assignment  “Telephone 
Rooms  and  Training  Procedures” 
emphasized  modem  trend  devel¬ 
opment  in  equipment  and  train¬ 
ing  program  of  phone  rooms.  The 
basis  of  this  illustrated  presenta¬ 
tion  was  a  survey  of  newspapers 
supplying  photos  of  their  phone 
room  arrangements.  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  gave  technical 
help. 

&ven  common  equipment  cate¬ 
gories  were  named: 

( 1 )  Individual  desk  phones 
from  their  PBX  board.  Here  the 
employe  could  wait  on  the  coun¬ 
ts,  take  voluntary  calls,  or  so¬ 
licit  by  phone  and  do  clerical 
work  as  well. 

(2)  The  1-A  Key  with  push 
buttons  at  base  of  phone  or  ex¬ 
ternal  keys  served  from  PBX  per¬ 
mitting  interconnecting  stations. 
Visible  flasher  with  cut  off  switch 
signals  PBX  that  position  is 
available.  System  allows  for  sev¬ 
eral  lines  per  station.  Such  equip¬ 
ment  is  used  by  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune.  Classified 
department  is  directly  behind 
counter  in  lobby.  Adtakers’  desks 
adjoining  the  counter.  Operators 
wait  on  counter  by  signaling  their 
line  as  closed,  also  make  inter¬ 
communicating  calls  for  customer 
service.  Supervisor’s  desk  has 
same  equipment  plus  her  monitor. 

(3)  No.  2  Order  Turret.  This 
older  equipment  has  great  flex¬ 
ibility,  permits  rotating  multiple 
calls,  with  provisions  or  tie  lines 


to  PBX,  interposition  signalling, 
direct  outside  lines  and  monitor¬ 
ing.  The  disadvantages:  Two  op¬ 
erators  side  by  side  must  use  same 
plug  in  section  of  board.  Voices 
carry  to  each  other's  head  set.  No 
control  to  see  that  incoming  calls 
are  answered  in  sequence.  Lost 
calls  and  customer  dissatisfied. 

(4)  100  Key  cabinets.  3  or  6 
line  unit  boxes  installed  on  desks 
or  set  flush.  Double  sets  for  fac¬ 
ing  operators.  Served  through 
PBX.  Large  group  in  20,000  to 
45,000  monthly  ad  bracket  use 
this  equipment. 

(5)  101  Key  unit.  One  key 
gives  optional  pickup  to  two 
trunks.  Each  unit  serves  10  lines 
with  5  keys.  Hold  key  calls  mul¬ 
tiplied  to  groups  of  stations. 
Grouping  battery  units  on  super¬ 
visor’s  desk  acts  as  monitor.  No 
control  of  service  to  incoming 
calls  if  lines  are  direct.  Maxi¬ 
mum  of  12  lines  can  be  multi¬ 
plied. 

(6)  No.  4  Order  Turret.  Com¬ 
pact  unit,  4  keys  controlling  one 
manual  line  from  one  overflow 
line,  flashes  signals  when  ad¬ 
takers  are  busy,  but  holds  call. 
One  outgoing  line.  All  lines  can 
be  held.  4th  key  is  busy  key. 
Audible  signal  in  headset.  Con¬ 
ference  connection  can  be  made 
between  in-out  and  turret  atten¬ 
dant. 

(7)  No  6A  Order  Turret.  This 
latest  development  turret  is  part 
of  an  automatic  call  storing  and 
distributing  system.  Calls  received 
on  separate  phone  number.  Can 
be  multipled  to  associated  manual 
or  dial  PBX.  Audible  tone  for 
operator  when  call  comes  in.  No 
choice  but  to  answer.  Insures 
oldest  waiting  call  answered  first. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  use 
this  equipment. 


“l^is  survey  revealed  certain 
training  procedures  were  basic 
with  most  newspapers,”  reported 
Mr.  Lehmann.  “The  supervisor 
has  the  responsibility.  The  ini¬ 
tial  indoctrination  varies  from  a 
few  days  to  several  weeks  de¬ 
pending  on  urgency  of  replace¬ 
ment  or  policy. 

“Here  is  the  pattern  of  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  new  operator. 

“First  she  is  given  the  training 
manual  covering  the  personnel, 
rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  acceptance  of  Classified  ads. 
Rates,  contracts  and  other  sta¬ 
tistical  data. 

Takes  Voluntary  First 

“Next  the  listening-in  period, 
followed  by  taking  sample  ,  ads 
while  listening.  She  is  coached 
on  filling  in  the  order  blanks  and 
other  forms.  Sitting  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  girl,  listening  to  both 
voluntary  and  solicitor  calls,  she 
becomes  familiar  with  the  scope 
of  service  expected  of  her.  Some 
newspapers  include  a  tour  of  the 
plant  mainly  to  note  the  steps 
taken  to  set  an  ad  in  type  and 
follow  it  through  to  the  printed 
page.  Finally,  the  girl  takes  vol¬ 
untary  under  close  supervision 
until  deemed  efficient.  When 
ready  she  is  given  accounts  or  a 
classification  to  solicit.” 

Wilmot  Calloway,  supervisor, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  dem¬ 
onstrated  how  she  used  wire  re¬ 
corder  transcriptions  for  her  con¬ 
tinuous  training  program. 

Mr.  Lehmann  further  sugges¬ 
ted  the  training  material  be 
condensed  and  given  to  employes 
piecemeal. 

'Fair  Rates' 

“Fair  Rates  —  for  Advertiser 
and  Newspaper”  was  reviewed  by 
Leslie  Ricketts,  CAM,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Record. 

“With  constantly  rising  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  equitable  Classified 
rates  assume  even  greater  impor¬ 
tance.  Fair  rates  must  assure  both 
newspapers  and  advertisers  a 
profit. 

“Be  sure  you  include  Classi¬ 
fied’s  share  of  the  total  newspaper 


cost  in  addition  to  depaitmea 
expenses,  in  figuring  your  cost  d 
doing  business.  Add  to  it  the  pa. 
centage  profit.  Some  newsp^ 
accept  a  small  margin  of  proii 
to  build  volume  and  readership. 

“Scale  your  rates  to  encourapt 
multiple  insertions  to  improve  ^ 
suit  potential  and  pass  along  s»* 
ings  on  composition  costs  to  the 
customer.  There  are  newspapen 
offering  1-line  minimum  ads  at  i 
low  rate,  concessions  for  speciil 
occasions  and  reduced  rates  fa 
certain  classifications.” 

ANCAM  Newcomers 

Five  more  have  joined  the  Aa 
sociatkm  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers:  Raymood 
Moscarella,  CAM,  IV  i  nniptt 
(Man.)  Tribune;  Thomas  Mot 
son,  CAM,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News;  James  Hugho, 
CAM,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  Sn 
Mexican;  J.  F.  Grainger,  CAlt 
North  Bay  (Ont.)  Daily  Nugget 
and  L.  R.  Neaves,  publisha 
North  Branch  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

Convention  Parade 

W.  D.  Sutherland,  CAM, 
Toronto  Star,  chairman  of  the 
ANCAM  Convention  in  June,  it- 
ports  that  the  annual  parade  of 
St.  John  Baptist  celebration  wfll 
take  place  in  Montreal,  the  co» 
vention  city,  on  the  Sunday  after 
noon  the  delegates  arrive. 

■ 

Metro  Group  Linage 
Orders  Ahead  oi  '50 

Metro  newspaper  supplemeih 
have  firm  orders  already  for  raoR 
linage  to  appear  in  1951  than  the; 
published  in  all  of  1950,  it  wasra- 
ported  this  week  by  W.  E.  Hosac, 
president  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Promotion  of  the  basic 
“package”  of  Sunday  magazinei 
with  more  than  14,000,000  circi^ 
tion  is  being  keyed  to  the  lint 
“Make  Metro  Your  Basic  Sunday 
Buy,”  Mr.  Hosac  told  a  directors' 
meeting  in  New  York.  The  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  will  be  placed  by 
William  Esty  Co. 


The  Place 


Australia 


•  The  only  journal  gMnq  tha 
nawt  of  advortlsars,  advartis- 
inq  agantt,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritorlas  raad 
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Coke 


r6port6r  is  the  city  editor’s 

les  man 


but  — 

Reporter  is  the  paper 
both  work  for 


gently.  So,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  to  encourage  clear 
usage  and  proper  usage,  we  keep  asking  you  to  write 
Coke  with  a  capital  “C” — please. 


A  Reporter  reporter  reported  that  the  Reporter  could 
use  an  experienced  reporter. — Sounds  like  double-talk, 
but  the  meaning  is  clear.  It’s  clear  becausos  capital  and 
lower-case  initials  are  used  properly. 

When  you  refer  to  Coca-Cola  by  its  friendly  abbreviation. 
Coke,  your  meaning  is  clear  only  if  you  use  a  capital 
“C.”  Coke  is  a  proper  name — a  synonym  for  Coca-Cola. 
And  correct  usage  calls  for  the  capital  initial  always. 
With  a  lower-case  initial,  the  word  stands  for  something 
else  entirely. 

Also,  Coke  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  Good  practice 
requires  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  protect  it  dili- 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  hath  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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Elmer  Wheeler’s  “The  Fat  Boy’s 
Diet,”  syndicated  by  General 
Features.  The  JA  is  regularly 
front-paging  the  feature,  uses  pro¬ 
motion  streamers  on  it  in  early 
editions. 

“The  Latest  on  Heart  Disease” 
by  Alton  Blakeslee  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  10  AP  Newsfeatures 
health  strips.  Other  strips  will 
cover  cancer,  ulcers,  polio,  ar¬ 
thritis,  rheumatic  fever,  alcohol¬ 
ism,  old  age,  mental  illness  and 
tuberculosis.  Sylvia  Robbin  is 
artist. 

Albert  H.  Morehead,  author  of 
Kino  Features’  “Canasta  to  Win" 
column  is  preparing  a  special  12- 
article  series  on  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  Canasta  laws.  The  laws  and 
the  series  both  start  on  March  5. 
IKI  oii.vK,inR,  u.cai..wa.  “Playboy,”  a  four-page  tabolid 
r  for  the  New  York  Daily  supplement  featuring  food,  fun 
will  column  weekly  under  entertainment  on  Long  Island, 
’  “Dream  Street  Beat”  be-  has  been  appearing  for  about  three 
Feb  11.  The  Sunday  col-  months  in  four  Long  Island  week- 
re  being  distributed  by  Chi-  hes.  The  paper  is  published  at 
Pribune-New  York  News  32-65  84th  St.,  Jackson  Hts.,  with 
Mark  Elliott  as  editor. 

Sylvester  has  been  theatri-  “Dixie  Doodling,”  a  new  comit 
>orter  for  the  News  since  hy  Memphian  Fred  Me- 


Jeepers!  Philology 
Helps  in  Teen  Strip 

By  Jane  McMoster 


When  an  editor  questioned  the  “But  heck.  I’ve  got  to  have  corn- 
authenticity  of  teen-age  chatter  in  petition  for  story  purposes,”  says 
“The  Jackson  Twins,”  new  Me-  Mr.  Brooks. 

Naught  Syndicate  comic.  Car-  The  Leighs,  who  appeared  in 

toonist  Dick  Brooks  took  the  mat-  the  Toni  ads  and  went  on  an  ex- 
ter  to  authorities.  He  got  the  teen-  tensive  Toni  tour,  have  been  val- 
agers  of  the  Westport,  Conn,  high  uable  in  giving  other  pointers, 
school  journalism  class  to  take  a  however.  And  it  seems  they’re  a 
look  at  his  work.  >  special  type  of  twins  that  just  hap- 

They  gave  him  a  better  than  pens  in  one  out  of  four  sets  of 
passing  grade:  they  found  little  identical  twins.  They’re  mirror 
fault  with  the  tone  of  the  strip,  twins:  the  right  side  of  one’s  face 
thought  the  slang  wotds  for  the  matches  the  left  side  of  the  other’s 
irst  four  weeks  were  85%  okay.  face. 

But  the  cartoonist’s  philologic^  Mr.  Brooks,  besides  being  an 

findings  were  rather  startling  in  avid  researcher  on  tweens,  seems 
some  cases:  to  have  gotten  his  daily  and  Sun- 

You  might  have  guessed  that  day  comic  off  to  a  good  begin- 
“Wallflower,”  that  well  worn  term  ning.  It  first  appeared  Nov.  27, 
for  unpopular  misses,  is  pretty  and  several  large-city  newspapers 
well  done  for.  Modem  teens  used  it 

would  say:  “She’s  strictly  for  the  Mr.  Brooks  studied  sculpture, 

birds,”  or  “She’s  a  deadpan.”  life  drawing,  landscape  painting 

But  “glamourpuss”  seemed  to  before  he  taught  himself  cartoon- 
Mr.  Brooks  a  fairly  sprightly  han-  ing  evenings.  He  sold  his  first 
die.  Teens  didn’t  agree.  They  newspaper  feature — a  weekly  half 
prefer:  “She’s  a  doll,”  “She’s  page  drawing  summing  up'  the 
sharp,”  or  “She’s  a  queen.”  local  news  in  cartoons — to  t^  late 

“He’s  a  square”  may  sound  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in 
more  up-to-date  to  you  than  “He’s  1940. 

a  pill.”  But  the  Westport  gang  While  serving  in  the  Navy  in 
holds  out  for  the  medicinal  over-  WWII,  he  drew  and  wrote  a  book 
tones.  “Elmer  Squee,”  the  saga  of  a 

And  “Jeepers,”  an  expression  timid  little  Naval  recruit.  He 
you  might  think  comprises  50%  served  for  a  year  as  Bob  Moh- 
of  the  average  teen’s  vocabulary  tana’s  assistant  on  “Archie,”  Mc- 
if  you  listen  to  radio  much,  is  Clure’s  teen-age  comic, 
strictly  for  the  birds,  according  to  He  believes  he’s  unique  in  hav- 
older  teens.  A  12,  13  or  14-year-  ing  a  strip  about  identical  twins 
old  might  say  “Jeepers,”  but  a  who  are  girls.  (Several  boy-and- 
17-year-old  probably  wouldn’t.  girl  twin  sets  are  in  comics).  And 
Trend  Away  from  Cuteness  the  Westport  cartoonist  has  a  goal 
Westport  teenagers  and  others  patronizing  his  teen-age 

at  Bridgeport  and  Norwalk  high  subjecU.^  In^fact,  he  has  ajiealthy 
schools  passed  up  “Corny”  for 
“Crummy,”  and  “Buzz  me”  for 
“Give  me  a  ring.”  They  suggested 
“Momps”  might  be  a  little  too  cute 
an  appelation  for  mother.  In  fact, 

Mr.  Brooks  thought  he  detected  a 
trend  away  from  cute,  gimmickal 
talk. 

The  Westport  cartoonist  has 
made  some  changes  as  a  direct  Je¬ 
suit  of  the  teen  advice;  but  he 
hasn’t , followed  suggestions  blind¬ 
ly.  He’s  a  crotchety  old  antiquari¬ 
an  of  a  little  over  30,  and  some¬ 
times  thinks  he  knows  best. 

Mr.  Brooks  also  had  to  veto 
some  advice  from  real-life  Toni 
twins,  Jane  and  Janet  Leigh  of 
Portchester,  N.  Y.  who  were  on 
hand  at  the  syndicate  the  other 
day  for  some  promotion  pictures. 

Some  of  the  strip  action  involved 
jealousy  between  Jan  and  Jill 
Jackson,  the  teen  age  twins. 

(“Tweens,”  Mr.  Brooks'  calls 
them.)  'Hie  Leighs  say  identic^ 
twins  wouldn’t  be  jealous  of  each 
other — one  wouldn’t  mind  if  the 
other  went  out  with  her  beau,  etc. 


Dkk  Brooks 


Daily  dish 


Here’s  a  food  feature  that  takes  only  about  MR 

100  lines  a  day . . .  Dinner  menu,  and  single 

recipe,  crystal  clear  in  its  details . . .  Especially  appeals  to  * 

the  busy  housewife,  apartment  bride,  young  couple... accents  short 

cuts  to  good  cooking ...  saves  readers  money  as  well  as  time... 

Nancy  Dorris 

Is  a  good  cook,  good  writer,  good  teaeba 
. , .  has  a  good  housewife’s  abhorrence  or 
waste  and  kitchen  inefficiency.  Graduate  oq 
I  Oregon  and  Columbia  Universities,  she  hd 
been  producing  “Nancy’s  Daily  Dish”  for 
New  York  News  for  21  years. ..tests  every  recip^ 
on  her  own  family. ..draws  48,000  letters  a  y«* 
practical,  space-saving . . . Sev« 
^  days  a  week... For  proofs,  prices,  phot* 
write  MoUie  Slott,  Manager. 


}  VHO  NEEDS 
ACAERSOHIST, 
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Wire,  or 

Chicago  Tribune^New  York  PiewM 

Synaicate  rrlbmnm  Tow«r.  CMemm* 
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Jack  Callahan,  creator  of  above 
sketch,  available.  Submit  your  offer 
to  Box  7347,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  COAL 


'  *  O^N  T  H  I Y  R  E  P  O  R  T  T  O  "  EDITORS 


INDUSTRIAL  FUEL  NEEDS  TO  RISE  20%  IN  NEXT  10  YEARS. 

A  recent  industrial  study  made  by  McGraw-Hill,  the  country’s  leading  industrial  pub¬ 
lishers,  forecasts  that  by  1960,  American  industry  will  require  20^  more  energy  in  the 
form  of  heat,  light,  and  power.  Today  coal  furnishes  half  of  industry’s  energy  needs.  Coal 
is  the  only  energy  resource  with  unlimited  reserves.  Coal  is  the  only  energy  supplier 
already  e<|uipped  to  meet  largely  increased  demands.  Coal  in  the  years  ahead  is  surely 
destined  to  occupy  a  larger  place  in  the  nation’s  energy  picture. 


OASOLINE  FROM  COAL  AT  11^  A  GALLON? 

The  immediate  establishment  of  a  synthetic  fuels  industry  is  both  feasible  and  desirable, 
according  to  Director  James  Boyd  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Petroleum  production  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  decline  during  the  present  decade,  and  reserves  are  relatively  limited.  Although 
not  yet  in  mass  production  gasoline  can  now  be  made  from  coal  for  less  than  11^  a  gallon 
—helped  by  the  fact  that  by-products  can  be  sold  for  making  benzene,  toluene,  chemicals 
for  medicines,  and  explosives— all  of  which  are  in  critically  short  supply. 


COAL  RESERVES  PUT  AT  1.2  TRILLION  TONS. 

According  to  the  latest  appraisal  of  the  nation’s  potentially  recoverable  coal  reserves, 
there  are  1.2  trillion  tons  of  coal  still  in  the  ground,  of  which  approximately  50%  is  bitu¬ 
minous,  19%  is  sub-bituminous,  30%  is  lignite,  and  1%  is  anthracite.  This  huge  reserve,  if 
mined,  would  make  a  coal  pile  5  miles  high  and  50  miles  in  circumference.  Of  all  of 
America’s  recoverable  fuel  reserves  nearly  90%  is  coal— which  portends  an  ever  increasing 
dependence  upon  tliis  basic  and  abundant  source  of  power. 


1,000  NEW  COAL  MINES. 

America’s  coal  industry  has  opened  or  placed  in  development  1,000  new  mines  in  the  past 
five  years.  220  of  these  mines  have  a  minimum  capacity  of  500  tons  of  coal  a  day.  These 
new  mines  have  a  potential  capacity  of  280  million  tons  annually— equal  to  one-half  of  the 
anticipated  production  of  bit  minous  coal  in  the  United  States  this  year.  The  potential 
capacity  of  these  new  U.  S.  mines  is  more  than  the  year’s  goal  for  the  entire  industry  of 
the  vast  Soviet  Union. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  Notional  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal 
industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 
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and  drug  outlets,  which  also  m- 

PROMOTION  eludes  pertinent  marketing  data 

and  an  excellent  map  of  the  19-  ( 

Reoorts  to  Readers  Also  =.»“  , 

Make  Mailing  Pieces  : 

C/mr/cs  (La.)  Southwest  Citizen  , 
1*  T  Q  Irvin  O"  ^  which  tells  briefly  ^ 

oy  1.  s.  irvin  about  its  history  and  its  circula-  ^ 

the  CMPMON  thi.  department  and  impertonal.  And  people  dop  t  I 

das  wap^  ‘”,"':rSe„T„l3'  S'tStaSll  WhierpLS°.h'“Zi  Z .  if„  ! 

r^rts  appeaia  to  have  ho  .  ...other  eood  Dane  at  hand  this  doesn’t  have  to  be  fancy  or  expen- 
There  are  more  such  Another  g^  pa^M  hand  tnn  ;  otieed.  as  certainly  this 

S^’at  bZmiswS:  r  anZ  reZSSflcSnZ  sheet  sifould  be. 

Jimmie  Lovell  of  the  Dallas  one  sent  by  Otto  Silha  of  the  ■ 

(Tex.)  r/mes  HcraW  has  an  excel-  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 

lent  report.  Like  most  newspaper  Tribune.  This  is  a  wonderful  pub-  48  Dailies  SponsOI 
reports,  it  appeared  first  as  a  full  He  relations  page  headlined  It  Snpllinrr  Bee 

page  m  the  paper.  But  it  wtrt  also  S’dZiSZtS”  Zty”ght  nLpapeH  Logh. 

turned  into  a  mailing  piece  and  ““  7'T‘ib^e "  «">  «>«  U"#"*  Stm“  '™''' 

sent  around  with  a  little  message  Minneapolis  Mar  and  irinune.  .vie  week  as  soonsors  of 

from  Tom  Gooch  the  naoer’s  If  that  figure  amazes  you,  just  vr  spoi^rs  oi 

president.  '  note  that  the  Star  and  Tribune  em-  annual  National  Spelling 

Newspapers  always  have  a  lot  to  Pl<^y  *<500  carriers.  This  page  is 
talk  about  in  their  annual  reports,  made  up  of  pictures,  with  the  story  ^ri’ 

As  a  result  these  renort  naees  eet  m  iHe  captions.  Here  you  climaxes  in  Washmgton  on  Fri- 

AS  a  result,  tnese  re^  pages  i^t  reoorter  a  nhotowaoher  day.  May  25,  when  the  country’s 

Tim<»  Herald  handled  this’  prob-  an  editor,  an  advertising  salesman!  ®te  national ’^'am* 

lem  ...tly  by  laying  out  its  page  “  cm  ;  “omSS M  pS?  aS  mor.“  .7$3.l2n; 

as  It  would  any  page  in  the  paper,  raxers,  a  compositor,  a  maxe-up 

that  is,  by  breaking  it  up  into  man,  a  stereotyper,  pressmen,  mail-  prizes. 

boxes,  small  items,  longer  stories.  ers>  a  trucker,  and  a  carrier.  The  promotion  is  sponsored  by 

etc.  Captions  tell  you  who  they  are,  ^le  &npp^Howard  Newq;>apers 

Test  for  Readers  and  what  they  do  to  help  get  the  other  new^apers  m  30 

An  excellent  device  used  in  this  Papers  to  you.  There  is  a  fine  &ripps-Howard  is  not 

page,  loo,  was  to  invite  readers  to  warm  family  feeling  about  this  rharl«  ^ 

select  the  10  most  interesling  news  PW  that  should  certainly  help  ‘-Ho^arZed"' 

storjm  of  1950.  Two  lists  made  make  fnends.  SSTZo&ir^m 

up  by  the  paper  were  included — 

the  25  most  interesting  stories  of  Madison  Retail  Sales  ■ 

1950  in  the  international  and  na-  Advertisers  who  want  to  do  , 

tional  fields,  and  the  25  in  the  business  in  Madison,  Wis.,  will  DlCiCGnS  DlOQTaphy 
local  field.  Readers  were  asked  to  find  invaluable  help  in  the  newly  Qf  Christ  Published 

m  ST.  LOUiS-ThC  Post-Disputch 

10  best.  Trends  offered ‘by  the  Madison  u,:ii  v-„:„  rs.  w.„vi:cv:n» 

Another  interesting  device  in  Newspapers,  the  Capital  Times  |  j  Charles  Dickens’  “Ufe  of  Our 

Sinrtlfe'l^ttom®'® K W  The  manuscripJ  was  first 

along  the  bottom  cartooning  about  This  is  the  tenth  annual  measure-  nnhlkhp-H  in  th#.  p  n  in  iota 

oMhe  advertis-  Shortly  after  the  Dickens  work 

TV.  ■  Y  K  I  I  .  8  mage  in  the  Madison  market.  purchased  by  the  Lon- 

The  New  York  Journal- A  men-  Covered  in  this  volume  are  spe-  Daily  Mail 

can  also  ran  a  page  headlined  “An  cific  sales  by  stores  in  eight  retail  '1^.  ,  !  ....  ..  ,, 

Annual  Report  to  Readers  and  classifications — grocery,  drug,  de-  i-,- ,  child.  Sir  Henry 

Advertisers.’’  This  was  signed  by  partment  store,  men’s  wear,  worn-  •  ^o„*hortly  ^fere 

W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher,  and  en’s  wear,  shoes,  jewelry,  and  fur-  ^hristmas  in  1933,  Life  of  Our 

then  reprinted  and  sent  around  niture.  Sales  figures  are  based  on  •  ™  "^^vi- v"j“®  remain- 

with  a  little  covering  message  State  income  tax  returns.  Madison  111®  unpublished  manuscript  of 

from  Walter  A.  Young,  associate  market  data  are  also  included.  well-known  novelist.  It  ^d 

publisher  been  kept  secret  for  85  years.  The 

Here  again  the  matter  of  lots  of  In  the  Bag  .  hl“il,  after  purclming 

type  was  a  problem.  But  it  was  The  New  York  Post  has  issued  manuscript,  released 

h»dW  .Imply  by  breaking  .he  a  P„l„.  Inc.  survey  o/ZwTort  i  nding  rteDimamh''*"- 
page  up  with  many  captions.  Im-  housewives  showing  what  newspa-  ‘  ®  Uispatch. 

pressive  in  this  report  was  the  long  pers  they  read,  how  old  they  and  -  - 

list  of  the  paper  s  campaigns  for  their  family  are,  where  they  live 

civic  improvement.  If  we  have  any  what  their  family  income  is.  and  LllRI  irifT.WDITFD 

mticism  of  this  report  at  all,  it  what  duplication  exists  in  their  rUI/lilvIJI  fiRIILR 

is  that  this  list  probably  should  readiiic  habits  , 

have  led  the  report  rather  than  be  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
included  fairly  close  to  the  end.  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  make  a  mterest^  m  mterpretmg  and 

Closer  to  the  Readers  fine  public  relations  gesture  to  ad-  popularizing  the  work  of  a 


Events  Blackboard 

For  the  subscribers  who  phone 
in  and  ask  about  coming  locil 
events,  the  Oregon  Statesman,  Sa¬ 
lem,  Ore.,  has  a  useful  city  room 
device  that  saves  time  and 
trouble.  A  small  blackboard  b 
hung  on  the  side  of  the  room  in 
full  view  of  all  telephone-answer¬ 
ers.  On  one  side  it  lists  all  cur¬ 
rent  sporting  events  with  a  brief 
label,  date,  time  and  place.  On  the 
other  it  lists  current  events  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest— concerts,  lectures, 
meetings,  etc.,  with  the  same  in¬ 
formation. 

Writing  Paper  | 

When  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citi¬ 
zen  featured  a  story  about  people 
who  write  to  their  Congressmen, 
it  provided  a  three-column  “letter¬ 
head”  for  readers  who  want  to 
send  letters.  “Here’s  the  Paper. 
Now  Use  It!”  the  caption  stated. 

Blizzard  Delivery 

During  recent  sub-zero  weather 
when  sleet  and  a  seven-inch  snow 
slowed  traffic  to  a  near  standstill, 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  diaplayed  the  dependability  of 
its  newspaper  carrier  service  with 
an  ei^t-column  spread  telling  the 
story  “from  mail  room  to  living 
room”  in  pictures. 


torial  promotion  director. 


the  well-known  novelist.  It  had 
been  kept  secret  for  85  years.  The 
Daily  Mail,  after  purchasing 
ri^ts  to  the  manuscript,  released 


NBLKIST-WRnER 


Advertisers  frequently 
considergilliS 

lUyU  Your 
advertising  in 
Printers'  Ink 
strengthens  your 


“consumer  franchise" 


with  the  leading 


buyers  of 

■ 

advertising 

have  led  the  report  rather  than  be 
included  fairly  close  to  the  end. 
Closer  to  the  Readers 


But  both  pages  seem  to  us  to  vertisers  in  a  little  folder  titled 
prove  again  a  point  we  have  long  “We  are  all  challenged!”  which 
tried  to  make,  that  annual  reports  offers  services  of  the  papers  in 
bring  a  paper  closer  to  its  readers  helping  plan  sales  and  advertising 
and  to  its  advertisers.  We  hate  the  in  a  confused  and  challenging 
word,  but  it  expresses  a  good  idea  year. 

— reports  of  this  kind  help  to  “hu-  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  im- 
manize”  a  newspaper,  too  often  re-  proves  on  the  usual  route  list  idea 
garded  by  people  as  mysterious  by  issuing  one,  covering  grocery 


Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
interested  in  interpreting  and 
popularizing  the  work  of  a 
large  midwest  industrial  re¬ 
search  foundation.  Must  be 
capable  reporter  and  writer. 
Please  give  age,  citizenship, 
education,  e^qierience,  and  sal¬ 
ary  required.  Reply  to  Box 
7316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SO  keeps  them 
sold  on  you. 
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@  MEET  THE  SIMPLIFIED 

%  Wide  Range  Linotypes- 

1  '  MODELS  33,  34,  35  AND  36! 


Compose  TEXT  or  DISPLAY  Faces  with  Equal  Ease  and  Economyl 


Tested,  proven  and  acclaimed  by  printers  and  publishers  for 
years,  Wide  Range  Linotypes  have  now  been  newly  engi¬ 
neered  to  help  speed  production  of  text  and  display  faces,  to 
make  operation  easier,  and  to  minimize  maintenance.  They  of¬ 
fer  you  the  extra  versatility  and  production  economy  that 
often  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  close- 
margin  jobs.  Extra-wide  main  magazines  accommodate  small 
text  faces  or  giant  display  faces -making  these  machines  the 
answer  to  the  most  stringent  composing-room  requirements. 
Progressive  newspaper  plants  meet  deadlines  and  cut  costs 
by  routing  advertising  display,  heads  and  text  copy  to  their 
Wide  Range  Linotypes,  while  many  job  and  commercial  shops 
have  found  that  a  single  Wide  Range  Linotype  fills  all  their 
needs  for  text  and  display  composition. 

Wide  Range  Linotype  features 


To  guard  against  machine  or  matrix  damage,  the  new  Electro- 
matic  Safety  System  prevents  shifting  of  magazines  until  all 
matrices  have  been  safely  distributed.  As  long  as  a  single  ma¬ 
trix  remains  in  the  distributor  box -or  on  the  distributor  bar 
-  an  automatic  safety  latch  locks  the  magazine  elevating  mech¬ 
anism.  Channel  entrance  partitions  are  protected,  too -the 
new  hinged  upper  and  lower  plates  on  the  channel  entrances 
operate  a  special  circuit  of  the  Electromatic  Safety  System 
which  locks  magazines  if  matrices  remain  in  the  channel  en¬ 
trances.  Two  indicator  lights  show  green  when  the  magazines 
are  ready  for  shifting,  thereby  saving  time  for  the  operator. 
The  action  of  the  Electromatic  Safety  System  is  instant  and 
positive.  When  magazines  will  shift -it’s  safe  to  shift  them. 


IMPROVED  MAGAZINE  ELEVATING  MECHANISM 

Solidly  anchored  to  the  machine  base,  a  new  magazine  elevat¬ 
ing  mechanism  makes  shifting  easier  than  ever.  Thoroughly 
tested  for  easy  operation  under  all  conditions,  this  Linotype 
improvement  also  simplifies  maintenance.  There  are  no  ad¬ 
justments  to  continually  check- no  motors  or  complicated 
mechanisms  to  service. 


Greatly  simplified,  the  new  Wide  Range  Models  now  use  the 
same  keyboards  found  on  all  other  Linotypes.  In  only  eight 
seconds,  these  keyboards  swing  out  for  easy  inspection,  clean¬ 
ing  or  servicing.  All  parts  become  immediately  accessible. 
Cams  lift  out  without  tools.  Each  rubber  roll  is  released  by 
loosening  a  single  screw.  The  key  bars  come  free  as  a  unit.  The 
entire  keyboard  may  be  serviced  while  on  the  machine - 
there’s  no  need  to  remove  it  to  a  bench. 


NEW  SWINGING  KEYBOARD  ROD  FRAME 

On  Wide  Range  Linotypes  equipped  with  both  72-  and  90-chan¬ 
nel  wide  magazines,  the  pivoting  action  of  this  frame  brings 
the  proper  set  of  keyboard  rods  into  operating  position  when 
the  operator  shifts  the  new  mixing  control.  There  is  no  inter¬ 
mediate  selector  mechanism  between  the  keyboard  and  the 
keyrods- action  is  direct— maintenance  is  simpler. 


•eather-Toueh  Mixing  Control 


For  mixing  matrices  from  adjacent  magazines  on  Wide  Range 
Mixer  Models  35  and  36,  a  simplified  operating  mechanism 
transfers  keyboard  action  from  one  magazine  to  the  other  at 
the  touch  of  a  convenient  lever.  Carefully  counterbalanced  to 
provide  fast,  easy  selection  of  type  faces,  this  new  mixing  de¬ 
vice  is  simplicity  itself.  Its  sturdy,  manually-operated  mecha¬ 
nism  is  so  well  engineered  that  it  functions  with  the  same 
smoothness  and  speed  as  a  power-driven  unit. 


Ask  Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  For  More  Detailsl 


wider  magazines  mean  wide-range  profits! 
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4  Over  35%  Wider  Than  ^ 
Standard  Magazines 
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The  extra-wide  main  magazines  on  all  Wide  Range  Linotypes  permit  larger 
display  faces  to  be  keyboarded  with  the  same  ease  and  economy  as  the 
smallest  text  faces.  Here  are  a  few  examples  that  show  the  large  variety  of 
type  sizes  instantly  available  on  Wide  Range  Linotypes. 


FACE  RANGE  OF 

WIDE  90-CHANNEL  MAGAZINES 


6  point  Boll  Gothic 

Text  and  display  sizes  keyboarded  with  equal  ease  and  economy  on 
8  point  TimoR  Roman 

Text  and  display  sizes  keyboarded  with  equal  ea 


Text  and  display  sizes  keyboarded  with  eq 

12  point  Ba8ker\'ille 

Text  and  display  sizes  keyboarded  wi 

14  point  Garamond  Bold  No.  3 

Text  and  display  sizes  keyboarded 

18  point  Bodoni  Bold 

Text  and  display  sizes  ke 

24  point  Spartan  Heavy 

Text  and  display  siz 

28  point  Erbar  Bold  CondensfMl 

Text  and  display  sizes  k 

36  point  Poster  Bodoni  Compressed 

Text  and  display  size 


ADDITIONAL  CAPACITY  OF 
WIDE  72-CHANNEL  MAGAZINES 

30  point  Memphis  Bold 

Text  and  displ 

36  point  Caledonia  Bold 

Text  and  disp 

42  point  Erbar  Medium  Condensed 

Text  and  display  s 


48  point  Erbar  Bold  Condensed 


TexI  and  disp 


AND  WITH  WIDE  34-CHANNEL 
AUXILIARY  MAGAZINES 

WIDE  RANGE  LINOTYPES  SET 

60  POINT 


DISPLAY  FACES! 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

License  Taxes  Based 
On  Revenue  Held  Valid 


By  Albert  Woodrviff  Gray 


An  ordinance  of  Tampa.  Flor¬ 
ida.  providing  for  the  levy  of  an 
annual  business  license  tax  on 
newspapers,  based  on  the  “gross 
receipts  from  all  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising.”  was  challenged  recently 
by  the  Tampa  Times  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  freedom  guaranteed 
the  press  by  the  Constitution. 

This  ordinance,  the  court  held, 
was  neither  arbitrary  nor  harsh 
but  adopted  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  revenue.  In  spite  of  all, 
added  the  court,  the  press  is  no 
governmental  functionary.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  must  admittedly  have 
revenue  and  a  tax  in  any  form  is 
a  burden.  That  alone,  neverthe¬ 
less,  no  more  impairs  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  than  an  income 
tax  destroys  the  freedom  of 
speech. 

Newspaper  publishers  may  be 
required  to  pay  a  license  tax  for 
the  privilege  of  conducting  their 
business.  It  is  not  the  tax  itself, 
but  the  basis  of  its  imposition  that 
has  been  in  the  past  the  subject 
of  judicial  condemnation. 

Line  Between  Good  and  Bad 
A  more  successful  effort  was 
made  by  the  Tampa  Times  four 
yeairs  before  when  that  city  im¬ 
posed  on  all  newspapers  an  an¬ 
nual  license  tax  of  $40;  on  those 
with  a  circulation  of  10.000  to 
30.000  a  tax  of  $^00  and  on 
those  with  a  circulation  in  excess 
of  30.000  an  annual  tax  of  $700. 

The  line  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  of  these  license  taxes  is 
determined  by  the  answer  to  the 
question  here  posed  by  the  Flor¬ 
ida  court.  “May  a  license  tax  be 
upheld  against  a  newspaper  when 
assessed  on  a  graduated  scale?” 

This  tax.  commented  the  court, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  arbitrary, 
unreasortable  or  actuated  in  its 
adoption  by  anything  other  than 
good  motives.  Nevertheless  any 
license  tax  based  on  a  volume  of 
circulation  and  graduated  by  a 
scale  such  as  this  is  void  as  im¬ 
pairing  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

A  statute  was  enacted  in  Ari¬ 
zona  in  1933  inrposing  a  so-called 
annual  privilege  tax  of  1%  on 
the  gross  proceeds  of  sales  or 
gross  income  from  the  business, 
upon  every  person  engaging  or 
continuing  within  the  state  in  the 
following  business — the  publica¬ 
tion  of  newsp^rs,  magazines  or 
periodicals  and  publications,  when 
published  within  the  state,  includ¬ 
ing  the  gross  income  derived  from 
subscriptions. 

Must  Be  a  Restraint 
Two  publishing  firms  in  that 
Sate  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
avoid  payment  of  this  tax  on  the 
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ground  the  tax  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Publishers  have  no  special 
immunity,  said  the  court  deciding 
against  these  publishers. 

■‘The  mere  fact  that  a  tax  re¬ 
duces  a  person’s  net  income  is  no 
legal  restraint  on  him  or  his  busi¬ 
ness,”  the  court  said.  “If  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  a  newspaper  publisher  it 
must  appear  that  the  law  not  only 
'takes  money  from  the  pocket’ 
but  also  that  the  law  was  adc^ted 
by  the  state  as  a  restraint  upon 
printed  publications  or  their  cir¬ 
culation.  If  it  is  so  adopted,  then, 
however  small  the  tax  may  be.  it 
is  bad.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the 
tax  but  the  use  of  it  to  abridge 
the  freedom  of  the  press  that  is 
forbidden.” 

In  the  most  notorious  tax  law 
ever  enacted  in  this  country  in 
relation  to  newspapers,  a  license 
tax  of  2%  on  gross  income  was 
assessed  on  all  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  in  Louisiana,  whose  publica¬ 
tions  had  a  circulation  of  over 
20,000,  while  all  newspapers  of 
less  circulation  were  exempt.  Only  ! 
13  newspapers  in  that  state  had  I 
a  circulation  that  subjected  them  i 
to  this  tax.  ' 

Lonisiana  Tax  Decision 

Of  this  tax,  the  Suprenae  Court  i 
of  the  United  States  said,  “The 
tax  here  is  bad,  not  because  it  | 
takes  money  from  the  pockets  of  i 
the  publishers,  it  is  bad  because  | 
in  the  light  of  history  and  of  its  | 
present  situation,  it  is  seen  to  be  j 
a  deliberate  and  calculated  device  i 
in  the  guise  of  a  tax,  to  limit  the  | 
circulation  of  information  to 
Which  the  public  is  entitled  by 
virtue  of  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees.” 

The  effect  of  a  graduated  tax 
is  to  curtail  the  amount  of  rev¬ 
enue  realized  from  advertising  and 
its  direct  tendency  is  to  restrict 
circulation.  This  is  plain  enough 
when  we  consider,  concluded  the 
court,  that  if  it  were  increased  to 
a  high  degree,  as  it  could  be  if 
valid,  it  well  might  result  in  de¬ 
stroying  both  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation. 

«  *  * 

Comic  Strip  Copyright 

The  C^yright  Act  provides  for 
a  copyright  notice  by  the  letter 
“C”  enclosed  in  a  circle,  in  the 
publication  of  prints  and  pictorial 
illustrations.  The  Federal  District 
Court  (New  York)  in  an  action 
(National  Comics  Publications 
V.  Fawcett  Publications)  for  copy¬ 
right  infringement  of  this  feature 
recently  held  that  the  use  of  the 
letter  “C”  enclosed  within  a  circle 
was  insufficient  and  not  a  copy¬ 
right  notice  for  “Superman"  com¬ 
ic  strips. 

>i  February  10,  1951 


IN  SEATnE...THE  SWING  IS 
TOTHEPOSTINTElllGENCER 


During  1950  the  Seattle  Post¬ 
intelligencer  enjoyed  a  retail 
advertising  linage  gain  nearly 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
second  Seattle  newspaper.  More  and 
more  local  firms  are  learning  the  resultfulness 
of  Seattle's  great  morning  daily,  which  last 
year  published  more  retail  advertising  than 
during  any  other  year  of  its  87-year  history! 
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RETAIL  LINAGE  GAINS  (1950) 

P.-l.  GAINS 
762,907 

Second  Paper's  Gains 
211,353 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  RV  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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EXCEPT  LABOR  UNIONS 

‘THE  POST  Office  broadened  Ks  embargo  on 
second,  third  and  fourth-class  mail  of  last 
week  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  had 
applied  only  to  ten  major  cities.  Only  the 
movement  of  first-class  mail  under  eight 
ounces,  newspaper  and  emergency  supplies 
now  is  permitted.” — New  York  Times,  Feb.  4. 
*  *  * 

“The  Post  Office  embargo  on  all  but  first- 
class  mail  and  newspapers  prevented  Editor 
&  Publisher  from  putting  the  Feb.  3  issue  in 
the  hands  of  subscribers.” — E&P,  Feb.  10. 

*  *  * 

“Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom 
of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed  rounds.” — 
(On  the  facade  of  the  New  York  Post  Office.) 

P.  S.  With  the  exception  of  railroad  switch¬ 
men. 


“Peoria  Newspapers  has  now  on  hand 
enough  newsprint  to  publish  8-pag*  newspa¬ 
pers  for  only  a  few  days.” — Peoria  Journal, 
Feb.  7.  ♦  *  ♦ 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” — First 
Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

P.  S.  But  an  entrenched  labor  union  can. 

«  4>  * 

No  newspapers  were  forced  to  suspend  be¬ 
cause  of  the  railroad  switchmen’s  strike,  but 
given  a  few  more  days  there  might  have 
been  some  closings  for  lack  of  newsprint. 
Would  that  have  constituted  a  “clear  and 
present  danger”  to  the  free  press?  Wouldn’t 
it  have  been  the  same  thing  if  a  newspaper 
had  been  closed  down  for  some  other  reason 
by  any  other  group,  labor  union  or  not? 

What  about  the  thousands  of  other  publi¬ 
cations  like  E&P  which  were  permitted  to 
print  but  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  product?  Isn’t  it  possible  that 
their  right  to  a  free  press  has  been  tampered 
with?  Isn’t  the  Post  Office  embargo  and  the 
switchmens  strike  similar  in  effect  to  a  strike 
of  delivery  men  which  would  prevent  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  newspaper? 

What  about  the  millions  of  people  who 
were  deprived  of  reading  matter  of  their 
choice  because  of  the  strike  and  of  the  em¬ 
bargo  on  mail?  Wasn’t  their  right  to  a  free 
press  taken  away  from  them? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  “yes,”  and  that  it  should  bring 
home  to  all  newspaper  people  how  tenuous 
a  thread  their  press  freedom  is  hanging  by 
most  of  the  time  when  minority  groups  of 
all  kinds  can  interrupt  their  service  to  the 
community  by  interferring  with  the  flow  of 
raw  materials,  distribution  of  the  printed 
product,  or  operation  of  the  machinery  itself. 

An  unholy  alliance  of  labor  at  the  bidding 
of  government  has  silenced  La  Prensa  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  great  voice  of  freedom  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere. 

i  Newspapers  have  been  closed  down  in  the 

IU.  S.  for  long  periods  of  time — and  the 
rights  of  the  many  have  been  denied  them  be¬ 
cause  of  the  so-called  “rights”  of  the  few.  We 
think  there  is  danger  lurking  in  the  misinter¬ 
pretation  and  misunderstanding  of  those 
.  “rights”  and  they  ought  to  be  defined  and 
clarified  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  safe¬ 
guards  for  the  free  press  against  those  “clear 
,  and  present  dangers”  that  certainly  exist. 
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Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay, 
of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?— 
Romans.  IX;  21. 


SIGNED  EDITORIALS 

THAT  HARDY  perennial — ^the  bill  to  com¬ 
pel  newspapers  to  carry  only  signed  edi¬ 
torials — is  with  us  again.  This  time  it  is  State 
Rep.  John  J.  Lynch  of  Youngstown  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  thing  in  the  Ohio  legislature 
recently. 

These  things  have  come  up  so  often,  and 
continue  to  come  so  regularly,  that  they  are 
not  worth  the  time  and  effort  to  dignify  them 
by  any  sort  of  explanation.  It  is  only  the 
danger  that  some  time  one  of  these  bills  may 
get  through  a  state  legislature  by  default  or 
a  legislative  quirk  of  some  kind  that  forces 
us  to  take  notice  of  them. 

Rep.  Lynch  says  “it  is  my  observation  that 
abusiveness  in  newspaper  political  comment 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  writer  aan  remain  anonymous.”  Right 
there  with  that  statement  the  legislator  re¬ 
veals  many  things. 

Obviously,  he  ha's  been  criticized  by  news¬ 
papers  and  is  sensitive  about  it. 

The  criticism  couldn’t  have  been  too  bad 
or  else  he  would  have  resorted  to  the  libel 
laws — or  hasn’t  he  heard  of  those  things! 

Apparently  he  has  never  been  the  target 
of  some  of  our  big-name  columnists  where 
he  would  have  been  “abused”  by  experts  and 
where  having  their  names  in  print  over  their 
stuff  doesn’t  deter  them  from  cal’^ng  a  spade 
a  spade,  or  naming  names. 

And  he  doesn’t  realize  that  every  editorial 
in  every  newspaper  is  signed  anyway.  Over 
the  editorial  column  usually  appears  the 
name  of  the  paper — that’s  as  good  as  putting 
a  “by-line”  over  an  article,  isn’t  it?  And 
most  of  those  mastheads  usually  carry  the 
name  of  the  editor  and/or  the  publisher  of 
the  paper,  in  case  the  name  of  the  paper  isn’t 
enough  for  Rep.  Lynch. 

If  one  isn’t  satisfied  that  an  institution  like 
a  newspaper  can  have  an  identity,  a  soul, 
an  opinion  based  on  years  of  service  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  community,  then  one  always 
has  the  editor  or  the  publisher  available  to 
blame  for  the  expressions. 

The  device  of  trying  to  have  everything  in 
a  newspaper  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
individual  who  wrote  it  is  a  lame  excuse 
for  those  with  ulterior  motives.  'There  are  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  responsible  people  on  a  news¬ 
paper  to  blame  for  what  appears  in  print  if  it 
happens  to  displease  you  or  injures  your  fa¬ 
vorite  project,  even  your  ego. 

Rep.  Lynch’s  law  probably  won’t  get  any 
farther  than  any  of  the  other  similar  attempts 
to  do  the  same  thing.  But  we  know  the 
Ohio  papers  will  watch  it  with  an  eagle  eye. 


UN  CONVENTION 

A  FEW  WEEKS  ago.  Editor  &  Publisher 

pointed  out  the  futility  of  expecting  any 
constructive  Convention  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  from  emerging  out  of  the  special 
15-nation  committee  working  on  the  problem 
at  Lake  Success.  We  reported  on  the  official 
U.  S.  attitude  that  no  treaty  is  necessary  in 
this  area  because  the  subject  is  adequately 
treated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights.  What’s  more,  there  is  danger 
the  proposed  Convention  would  do  more  to 
restrict  freedom  than  to  extend  it. 

A  final  action  of  the  committee  serves 
as  an  excellent  case  in  point.  The  committee 
approved  over  U.  S.  protests  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  UN  examine  the  juridical  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  adding  two  further  restrictions  to 
the  free  exchange  of  news.  The  first  would 
bar  “false  or  distorted  reports  which  un¬ 
dermine  friendly  relations  between  peoples 
and  states.”  The  second  would  ban  informa¬ 
tion  “likely  to  injure  the  feelings  of  nationals 
of  a  state.” 

As  an  example  of  how  ridiculous  these  re¬ 
strictions  are,  the  New  York  Times  points 
out  that  “if  news  ’likely  to  injure  the  feelings 
of  nationals  of  a  state’  had  been  established 
as  the  criterion,  not  a  true  word  could  have 
been  published  in  the  American  press  regard¬ 
ing  the  whole  record  of  the  Hitler  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Germany.  Not  a  word  could  now  be 
published  about  the  Stalin  Government  in 
Moscow,  the  Franco  Government  in  Spain, 
the  Mao  Government  in  China.  As  for  the 
question  of  ’false  or  distorted  reports,’  who 
is  to  decide  what  is  false  and  what  is  distorted? 
Is  ah  estimate  of  ten  million  prisoners  in  So¬ 
viet  slave  camps  a  ’false  or  distorted’  esti¬ 
mate?  Who  knows,  when  the  Soviets  invoke 
their  iron  censorship?” 

Carroll  Binder,  U.  S.  delegate  on  this  com¬ 
mittee,  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  explain¬ 
ing  how  contrary  are  these  proposals  to  the 
true  interests  of  freedom  of  information  and 
how  impossible  it  will  be  for  this  country  to 
agree  to  them.  But  the  representatives  of 
many  smaller  nations  seem  determined  to 
pursue  their  restrictive  policies  and  to  write 
a  treaty  that  will  do  more  to  reduce  freedom 
of  information  than  to  increase  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

THE  PROPOSED  program  for  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  has  received  such 
general  acceptance  around  the  free  world  that 
conditions  appear  to  be  favorable  for  its  of¬ 
ficial  launching  this  summer.  The  only  major 
obstacle  remaining  is  that  of  financing  and 
there  is  promise  this  will  soon  be  arranged. 

One  of  the  membership  clauses  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  organization  is  “that  the  newspapers 
represented  in  the  Institute  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  press.”  If  it 
performs  no  other  function  than  preserve 
press  freedom  where  it  now  exists  and  push 
back  the  boundaries  of  darkness  a  little,  the 
Institute  will  prove  its  value.  But  primarily  it 
can  serve  by  bringing  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world  closer  together  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  other  through  newspapermen. 
Eventually  through  seminars  and  research  it 
will  work  toward  the  improvement  of  news¬ 
paper  techniques. 

It  is  an  admirable  project  and  worth  the 
attention  of  the  increasingly  internationally- 
minded  newspapermen  of  the  U.S.A. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


Robert  Williams  was  re-elected  Miss  Doris  Inman  and  Tom 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  Alston,  recent  University  of 
of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  North  Carolina  graduates,  arc  new 
Call  at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  in  the  classified  advertising  de- 
OvETA  Culp  Hobby,  executive  partment  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
vicepresident  of  the  Houston  News  and  Observer. 

(Tex.)  Post,  has  been  -re-elected  Henry  Schapper,  former  Pitts- 
vicepresident  of  the  Houston  Sym-  burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  adver- 
phony  Society.  tising  promotion  manager,  has 

Donald  Christie,  publisher  of  joined  the  New  York  office  of  the 
the  Fort  Plain  (N.  Y.)  Standard,  public  and  industrial  relations  firm 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  of  Ira  Mosher  Associates  as  an  ac- 
York  Press  Association  (weeklies)  count  executive, 
at  the  99th  annual  meeting  in  Sy-  Axel  W.  Smith  has  joined  the 
racuse  last  week.  classified  advertising  department 

Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
.V  u  •  e*  J  Mass.,  as  a  salesman.  He  was  for- 

Un  the  business  bide  merly  with  the  classified  depart¬ 

ment  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Robert  F.  Duffy  has  been  ap-  Herald. 
pointed  to  the  national  advertising  Dick  Shirley,  former  advertis- 
staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-  ing  manager  on  the  weekly  Car- 
Traveler.  For  the  bon  County  (Mont.)  News,  is  new 

last  15  years  Mr.  f^®  the  Missoula 

Duffy  has  been  (Mont.)  Daily  Missoulian. 

associated  with  James  H.  Turk,  advertising 

“Junket”  Brand  manager  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 

Foods,  the  last  News-Review,  has  been  named  ad- 

five  years  as  New  vertising  manager  at  the  East  Ore- 

England  man-  gonian,  Pendleton,  Ore.  His  other 

ager.  advertising  experience  includes 

WiLLUM  J.  C.  work  on  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 

Sutton,  vice-  Times  and  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 

president  and  ad-  jfll  Sun.  Also  joining  the  East  Ore- 

vertising  man-  gonian  ad  staff  is  Clarence  Hull, 

ager  of  the  Mon-  Duffy  ^®  Roseburg  News- 

t  real  (Que.)  Review. 

Gazette,  has  re-  Stanley  Syman,  formerly  of 

tired  after  50  ydhrs  of  serviw.  Ad-  j|,e  York  Times  and  later  de- 
vertising  manager  since  1916  and  partment  store  advertising  man- 
vicepresident  since  1946,  Mr.  of  thg  York  Post,  has 

Sutton  continues  as  a  director  of  joined  the  retail  staff  of  the  New 
the  company.  He  was  succeeded  York  Journal-American. 

as  ^vertising  manager  by  Ali^n  Folkestad.  formerly  of  the 

B.  WiLOAR,  who  for  16  years  has  „  ^  ‘ 

u—  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Courier,  has 

^en  manager  of  the  Ontario  of-  advertising  staff  of  the 

Mrs.  Lethe  Choplin  has  re-  > 

joined  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  Vester  C.  Jones,  formerly  ad- 
advertising  staff  in  the  display  sec-  vertising  manager  of  the  Coal  Val- 
tion.  Formerly,  she  had  worked  l^y  News,  Madison,  W.  Va.,  has 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Justin  L.  Flaherty,  feature 
editor  since  1946,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  an  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St. 

Louis  (Mo.)  1 

Globe-Democrat.  |  ^ 

it  was  announced 
by  James  C.  v 

Burkham,  presi-  1  ^ 

dent.  Mr.  Fla- 
herty  joined  the  ' 
newspaper  in  •  Jmjd 
1934  as  a  sports-  ^ 

H.  T.  (Jack) 

SiTTON,  editor  of 
the  Carlsbad  (N. 

M.)  Current-Ar- 
gus,  has  been 
elected  head  of  the  New  Mexico 
Associated  Press  Association  for 
the  coming  year. 

William  Mapel,  vicechairman 
of  the  New  York  City  Publishers 
Association,  is  in  Florida  on  a 
two-week  vacation. 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  publisher 
of  the  Salem  Oregon  Statesman 
and  a  former  Governor  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  was  named  Salem’s  first  citi¬ 
zen  of  1950  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  community  service. 

Tom  E.  Penick  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  associate  editor  to 
editor  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post,  Times  and  the  Sunday  Post- 
Times.  Charles  Francis  Coe 
continues  as  publisher  and  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  three  news¬ 
papers. 

Earl  J.  Mason,  who  has  been 
business  and  advertising  manager, 
has  become  publisher  of  the  Cas¬ 
per  (Wyo.)  Morning  Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  R.  Wadell,  who 
has  left  the  organization  after  be¬ 
ing  editor-publisher  for  a  year. 
John  Carney  moves  up  from  ad 
salesman  to  ad  manager. 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  national 
committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Fund  for  1951  and  1952. 

Roland  E.  Miller,  editor  of 
the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  editorial  section  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Dailies  of  Washington.  He 
succeeds  A.  M.  Glassbero,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

Jefferson  Jones,  co-publisher 
of  the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  has  been  named  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Walter  D.  Allen,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  and  former  publisher  of 
the  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle, 
has  joined  the  faculty  of  Boston 
University  as  a  lecturer  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

O.  S.  Warden,  publisher  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  has 
been  reappointed  to  the  North 
Montana  ^ate  Fair  board,  a  po¬ 
sition  he  has  held  almost  continu¬ 
ously  since  1929. 

editor 


...in  a  nation-wide 
study  of  newspaper 
reading! 


Eleanor 

ROOSEVELT 

. . .  gives  human 
Insight  to 
world  problems 


Flaherty 


Thomas  L. 
STOKES 


.  .  .  documents, 
shrewdly  weighs 
world  events 


Frederick 

OTHMAN 

, . .  treats  Wash¬ 
ington's  heavy 
doings  lightly 


Marquis 

CHILDS 


.  .  .  vigorous 
Interpretation 
of  global  news 
from  Washing¬ 
ton 


Your  readers  are  most  absorbed  in  what  is  most 
precious  to  them— their  families,  their  growing 
youngsters,  their  homes.  That’s  the  “secret”  of 
the  irresistible  appeal  of  “Close  To  Home,” 
Ed  Fitzhugh’s  n-esh,  family-slanted  column. 
It  is  humorous  and  heartwarming— provides 
welcome  contrast  to  the  day’s  news  of  war  and 
crime,  politics  and.  taxes.  We  feel  sure  you 
will  want  to  make  room  for  this  700- word, 
6-times-weekly  feature  when  you  have  seen 
latest  releases.  First  come,  first  served  with 
territorial  rights— so  be  sure  to  wire  for  samples 
and  terms  t^ayl 


If  you*re  not  already 
puhlishing  these  famous 
columns,  wire  for  avail¬ 
ability,  proofs  and  your 
rate. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manaoer 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
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Joyce  Langhans  has  resigned 
from  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star- 
Bulletin  to  join  Vance  Fawcett  As¬ 
sociates,  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  of  that  city.  Mrs. 
Langhans  graduated  cum  laude 
from  University  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  also  studied  at 
Northwestern  University  and  Ox¬ 
ford  University,  England. 

Charles  O.  Bennett,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Wis.) 
Journal-Republican,  has  joined  the 
promotion  department  of  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Prior  to  his  connection  with 
the  Journal-Republican  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

James  F.  Fitzpatrick,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Eastern  sales  staff  for 
10  years,  has  been  promoted  to 


rector  (Edwin  C.  Kennedy)  of  the 
American  Weekly. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Mrs.  Helen  Deiss  Irvin  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Leader  as  general 
reporter.  After 
graduating  in 
June  from  the 
University  of 
Kentucky,  where 
she  edited  three 
publications  and 
was  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa, 

Mrs.  Irvin  wrote 
copy  for  a  Louis¬ 
ville  advertising 
agency  and 
worked  for  the 
Thorough- 
bred  Record. 

Bill  Griffith  has  been  promot 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


g^PLovecs 

•oui 


assistant  to  the  Advertising  Di-  managing 

editor  of  the  Lake  County  News- 


Mis.  Irvin 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  einct  1884 


Herald,  Willoughby,  O.  He  joined 
the  daily  two  years  ago  after  serv¬ 
ing  the  Toledo  (O.)  Times  as  po¬ 
litical  columnist  and  legislative 
With  which  hai  been  mer(cd;  The  Joomaliat,  Correspondent.  ROBERT  MuRPHY, 

iSk^'h^i^^Kunh^klm^  ^pointed 

Editor  ft  Pubiieher,  Decern^  7, 1901;  Adrer-  telegraph  editor  and  has  been  suc- 
dring,  FebraaiiT  I,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  ceeded  by  RICHARO  CaRMODY,  for 
Eegiftcred.  Contenta  copyrighted  1961. 

Tbb  Editor  *  PuautBEa  Co..  Inc. 

Jamu  WaioHT  Baows 
_  President 


“Just  a  few  changes  in  my  Lincoln  Day  editorial  of  1942  and  Fm  all 
set  for  the  day.” 


General  PMieation  OJleet: 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Timet  Tower 
(2nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
TeleyMones; 

BRyant  9-3052.  3053.  30^  3055  ft  3058 


The  Oldest  Puhliskers’  and  Jdeertisers’ 
News  paper  in  Jmeriea 


EoBtar  U.  BaowN,  Editstr;  JaaoME  H. 
Walee^  Manafini  Editor;  Dwight  Bentel, 
Education  Editor;  Tames  Colunos,  Ray 
MwiH,  Jahe  McMastee,  Features; 
Jawet  Haslett.  Librarian. 


CBAELEsT.STOAaT,  P«5/u5/f;  Leach  LaMET,  uum.^  ninvn  i...  ..ac  Ill  Cl 

fairs  of  the  New  England  Associ 


mer  sports  writer  for  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Zarko  Franks,  sports  writer  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Franks  have  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son. 

Robert  L.  Dubuque,  sports 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Daily  Reformer.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Victor  Morse,  who  re¬ 
signed  after  15  years  of  service, 
during  which  he  was  active  in  af- 


Dtrectw  of  Cireulatien;  Geoece  H. 

®T*ate,  Circulation  Manager;  Evelyn  Z.  ciatinn 
Koto, AY.  Classified  Manager;  BEENADETrE  ^lalion. 
PoaaiEs,  Advertising  Production  Manager. 


ated  Press  News  Executives  Asso- 


W ashington  4,  D.  C.  .Bureau.  Tames  J.  Butlee, 
1140  National  Press  Bldg.,  Telephones, 
MEtropohtan  0823-0824  0825. 


Chicago  Bureau,  810  London  Guarantee  V 
dcndent  BUg.,  360  North  Michigan  Joe.,  Chi¬ 
cago  1,  lU.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99;  Geoece  A. 
Bundenbueg,  Editor;  Haeey  K.  Blace, 
ddoertutng  Representatiwe 


Tom  King,  telegraph  and  sports 
editor  of  the  St.  Augustine  (Fla.) 
Record,  has  been  named  assistant 
to  John  W.  Dillon,  director  of 
public  relations  at  the  Marine  Stu¬ 
dios,  Marineland,  Fla. 

Dwight  L.  Bicknell,  former 


Bweau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  financial  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 


-  ,  **tl  Marhet  Sts.,  Pkiladeipkia  3 

Tel.  Rlttenhoute  6-4U2,  Josevh  W. 
Deagohetti. 


(O.)  Enquirer,  has  been  named 
acting  information  officer  of  the 
Panfic  Coast  Eduur,  Campbell  Watson,  Mills  Cincinnati  district  of  the  Office  of 
tUg.j  Sai^Framuco  4,  Tel.  Garheld  1-79M.  Price  Stabilization. 


poetic  Coon  Advertising  Representative: 
^NCAH  A.  Scott,  Suiu  2,  PeMhouse.  MiUs 
rraucisco  4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950; 
2978  WMtre  Boulevard,  Let  Angeles  J.  Tel. 

D»Eirk  S-U®!: _ 

London  England  OMce;  Allan  Delafons, 
Manager,  3e  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  Mary- 
lebone  Road,  London,  N.  IV.  1. 


William  W.  Ahlstrom  has 
been  promoted  to  news  editor  of 
the  New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily 
Dispatch.  Joseph  F.  Oravec  was 
promoted  to  city  editor  and  Peter 
S.  Bradley  to  night  editor.  Mr. 


•  EdUOfg  G.  LaNGBLAAN.  48.  ft  ^  ®  1  •*!  1 

Arwiue  d<  ?Arii,  Vinceanet  (Seine).  dopiS  AhLSTROM  was  formerly  With  the 


M  Bditoe  k  PUBLISHEE  are  available  at  the 
Ammcao  7  aformation  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot, 

Mry  (ler)  France. _ 

Svbsceif  non  Ratei:  By  mail  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance:  United  States  and  Island  Possessions, 

K  per  year;  Canada,  85.50,  Foreign,  88. 

including  Year  Book  number. _ 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Bowdoin  GollegC  in  1949. 


Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal  and 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times.  Mr.  Oravec 
formerly  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Carbondale  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 
Mr.  Bradley  was  graduated  from 
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George  R.  Southworth  has 
resigned  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ind.)  Daily  Sun  and 
Commercial  Review  to  take  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  with  the  Key  West 
(Fla.)  Citizen. 

Cliff  W.  Mackay.  formerly 


managing  editor,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  editor  of  the  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  published  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Richmond  and  Newark.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kay,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily  World 
and  former  news*  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and  Guide, 
attended  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Columbia  University  in 
1946.  Mrs.  B.  M.  Phillips  was 
made  managing  editor.  V.  T. 
Tubbs,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  edition,  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  and  W.  I. 
Gibson  was  named  editor  of  the 
Washington  edition. 

Leon  Russell,  formerly  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce; 
Willum  Case,  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  and 
Richard  Robertson,  formerly  on 
the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times-Mail 
and  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal 
Gazette,  have  joined  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star,  replacing  Arthur  Rob¬ 
inson,  who  has  become  city  editor 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  Jack  Thompson  and 
James  Sullivan,  who  resigned  to 
take  positions  outside  the  newspa¬ 
per  business. 

William  Poe,  former  reporter 
on  the  iMurtl  (Miss.)  Leader-Call, 
has  taken  over  the  editorship  of 
the  weekly  Fayette  County  (Ala.) 
Times.  Mrs.  Poe,  former  employe 
of  the  Leader-Call’s  advertising 
department,  will  be  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Times. 

Henry  Bosworth,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  staff  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  elected  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  South  Shore  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Police  Reporters  and  Pho¬ 
tographers. 

Joseph  A.  Gallagher,  reporter, 
copy  editor,  and  newscaster  on  the 
Salem  (Mass.)  News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Salem 


Chapter  of  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

Thomas  J.  McManus,  assistant 
city  editor  and  courthouse  report¬ 
er  on  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
News,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Lynn  Newspaper  Guild. 

Percy  J.  Philip,  OBE,  Ottawa 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  Press  Gal¬ 
lery,  has  been  made  an  officer  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  of 
which  he  was  already  a  Knight. 
Mr.  Philip  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  France  in 
1934,  when  he  was  a  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Paris. 

Fred  J.  Post,  sports  editor  of 
the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  of  the 
Connecticut  Sports  Writers  Alli¬ 
ance. 

Ty  Cross,  former  assistant  to 
the  picture  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  has  joined  Con¬ 
sumers  Power  Co.  headquarters 
office  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  as  gen¬ 
eral  news  supervisor. 

Jack  D.  ^iman,  political  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Laurel  Club  of  Connecticut, 
succeeding  WaLiAM  J.  Walsh  of 
the  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram. 

Don  Sulhoff  has  joined  the 
sports  department  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette.  He  has 
served  on  the  Council  Bluffs  (la.) 
Nonpareil,  the  Oskaloosa  (la.) 
Herald,  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Com¬ 
mercial  News  and  the  Iowa  City 
Daily  Iowan. 

Fred  Baker,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Telegram,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ontario  Legislative  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  at  Toronto,  succeeding  RoY 
Greenaway  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 

Duane  A.  Strombero  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle-Star  as  a  reporter. 
He  is  a  1950  graduate  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Where  are  more  people  employed 
in  producing  Paving  Mixtures 

and  Blown  Glassware  than  any 
other  place  in  the  nation? 

ANSWER: 

In  rich,  diversified  Pennsylvania  whose  many  products  are  shipped  all 
over  the  world  to  reap  a  harvest  of  over  nine  billion  dollars  annually. 

What  State  has  the  bulk  of  its  industry 
and  buying  power  in  its 
small  cities  and  towns? 

ANSWER: 

Pennsylvania.  Only  six  cities  in  Pennsylvania  are  over  100,000  City  Zone 
— all  the  rest  contain  Pennsylvania’s  great  working  population  which 
annually  is  paid  more  than  two  billion  dollars  in  wages. 

It’s  a  habit  with  Pennsylvanians  to  turn  out  only  the  finest  of  products 
. . .  and  it’s  also  a  habit  for  them  to  settle  down  with  their  fine  hometown 
newspapers  every  day,  absorbing  them  thoroughly  from  front  page  to 
back.  It’s  this  absorption  that  makes  for  selling  power.  Try  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  well-edited,  well-read  hometown  newspapers  to  find  out  how  well 
they  can  sell  for  you. 


cnnsylvania 


•  •  •  keystone  market  for  greater  national  sales 
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2  Bidder  Sons 
And  Shugard 
Win  Promotions 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Promotion  of 
three  executives  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  has 
been  announced 

-  by  Bernard  H. 

Bidder,  president. 
The  action  was 
voted  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting 
here  of  directors 
of  Northwest 
Publications,  Inc. 

Harold  S  h  u  - 
gard,  who  has 
been  general 
manager  since 
Shugard  ,945,%as  ^^^de 
associate  publisher.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  director  of  circulation.  Mr. 
Shugard  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
for  10  years. 


D.  H.  Bidder 


J.  B.  Bidder 


Joseph  B.  Bidder  was  appoint¬ 
ed  general  manager,  and  Daniel 
H.  Bidder  was  appointed  business 
manager.  They  are  sons  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Bidder,  and  were  formerly 
his  assistants. 

Herman  H.  Bidder,  oldest  of 
four  sons,  is  publisher  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  42 

school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

Mike  Kalfvoda,^  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Miles  City 
(Mont.)  Daily  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  to  succeed 
J.  L.  Duke,  who  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Kalivoda  has  been  with 
the  Star  since  1949,  when  he 
joined  the  staff  as  sports  editor. 

John  C.  Bloomquist,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Boston  University,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Greg  Gutherie,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ottawa  Press  Club.  He  re¬ 
places  Gregory  J.  Connolley, 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen. 

Chester  Potter,  staff  member 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  since 
1945,  has  been  assigned  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  effective  imme¬ 
diately.  He  -  will  succeed  Tony 
Smith,  resigned.  Before  joining 
the  Press,  Mr.  Potter  served 


three  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Mrs.  Paul  G.  Buggiers  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript,  replacing  Miss 
Ora  Strong,  resigned. 

Everett  Collier,  special  as¬ 
signments  reporter  on  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  and  Mrs. 
Collier  have  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

Lucille  Germany,  former  staff¬ 
er  on  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  has  joined  News,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Citizen  Newspapers 
in  Houston. 

Julian  Jacobson,  who  left  the 
Associated  Press’  radio  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York  last  June,  has 
rejoined  the  AP  in  London,  where 
he  has  been  on  Beuters’  North 
American  desk.  He  has  also 
worked  for  Transradio  Press  in 
New  York  and  PM. 

William  Harris,  general  news 
reporter  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  become  a  staffer 
for  the  Providence  (B.  1.)  Journal. 

Jack  McCarthy,  formerly  with 
newspapers  in  Connecticut  and 
western  states,  has  become  Dan¬ 
bury  correspondent  for  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram. 

John  Turnblad  has  resigned 
from  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
editorial  staff  to  join  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post.  He  is  the  son  of 
Harold  Turnblad  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  San  Francisco. 

Miss.  Lottie  Kittredge  has 
been  promoted  to  society  editor 
of  the  Enid  (Okla.)  News  and 
Eagle,  succeeding  Miss  Mary  El¬ 
len  Mitchell,  who  resigned. 

Bob  Considine,  INS,  will  be 
given  the  1951  "public  service  in 
journalism  award”  Feb.  15  at  La 
Salle  College,  Philadelphia. 

In  Military  Service 

Larry  Stamper,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  reported  to  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.  for  Army  induction. 

Capt.  Ben  T.  Griffin,  Jr., 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal  sports 
editor  until  his  recall  to  active 
duty,  has  returned  to  Japan,  fol¬ 
lowing  extended  duty  in  Korea. 

Maj.  Bay  Forbes,  formerly 
staff  member  of  the  Springfield 
(M  ass.)  Daily  News  and  Repub¬ 
lican,  is  now  assigned  to  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex.,  as  an  instructor  in 
gunnery  in  the  anti-aircraft  and 
guided  missile  branch  of  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  School. 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  H.  Callahan, 
photographer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  bwn  recalled  to  active 
duty  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Col.  VntGiL  Curry,  report¬ 
er  and  copy  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  before  he  was 
called  to  active  duty,  has  been 
chosen  to  attend  the  command  and 
general  staff  college  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kan.  for  a  90-day  course. 
James  L.  Allen  has  resigned  as 
-  reporter  on  the  Blair  (Okla.)  En- 
;  terprise  to  enter  military  service, 
i  He  is  a  reserve  officer. 


NEW  YOBK  CHAPTEB  President  Bobert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  greets  new  Sigma  Delta  Chi  "professionals.”  Left  to 
right — Lee  Wood,  New  Yo^  World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Louis  Alweil, 
INS;  Mr.  Brown;  Elmer  Walzer,  U.P.;  John  G.  Hinman,  Pleasant- 
vilie  (N.  J.)  Press,  and  Wajme  C.  Oliver,  AP.  (Tommy  Weber  Photo.) 


Bobert  L.  Mooney,  photogra¬ 
pher,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
has  been  called  to  duty  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Air  Force  effective 
April  1. 

Don  Williams,  reporter  on 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press,  has 
been  called  to  duty  with  Air 
Force.  He  will  leave  Feb.  15  for 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  a  unit  of  the  Air 
Materiel  Command. 

Four  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times 
staffers  have  entered  service.  Sam 
Newland,  sports,  is  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.  David  Pennycuff,  photog¬ 
rapher,  is  with  the  122nd  division, 
Indiana  Air  Guard,  recently  made 
a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 
Farroll  Speake,  police  reporter, 
is  in  the  Army.  Charles  Miller, 
sports,  is  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station. 

Edward  Zeigner,  special  writer 
for  the  Indinapolis  (Ind.)  News, 
and  Bill  Myers,  photographer, 
have  re-entered  the  service.  Zeig¬ 
ner  is  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  with  the 
Army,  and  Myers  has  rejoined  the 
Air  Force  at  Camp  Polk,  La. 

Capt.  Sam  Freedman  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  is  serving  on  extended 
active  duty  on  the  headquarters 
staff  at  Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  after 
a  long  tour  of  duty  in  Japan  and 
more  recently  at  the  Armored 
School  at  Fort  Knox. 

Pfc.  Clint  Schroeder,  who  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Air  Force  last  fall 
after  resigning  as  sports  editor  at 
the  Altamont  (Ill.)  News,  and 
Pfc.  Michael  Connelly,  1950 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  School  of  Journalism,  are 
working  in  the  PIO  at  Vance  Air 
Force  Base  near  Enid,  Okla. 

Jerome  W.  McCarthy,  former¬ 
ly  in  the  dispatch  department  of 
the  Cincinrmti  (O.)  Enquirer,  is 
receiving  basic  training  with  the 
81st  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
Camp  Breckenridge,  Ky. 

1st.  Lt.  James  J.  Patterson,  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  August, 
1949,  is  one  of  the  79  employes 
of  the  New  York  News  now  in 
service.  He  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson  and  the  late 
Captain  Patterson,  founder  of 
the  News.  He  is  at  Ft.  Holibird, 
Md. 


Unions'  Paper 
In  Pittsburgh 
$50,000  Ahead 

Pittsburgh — The  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  the  newspaper  published 
by  the  unions  during  the  newspa¬ 
per  strike  here  last  fall,  ended  up  • 
with  a  gross  profit  of  $50,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  by  Leo  Fine- 
gold,  its  secretary-treasurer. 

The  report  shows  that  the  paper 
did  a  gross  business  of  $216,000 
in  its  34  days  of  operation.  Of  that 
amount,  $134,000  was  in  circula¬ 
tion  sales  and  $82,000  was  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Total  disbursements  amounted 
to  $160,000,  the  major  items  of 
which  were:  newsprint,  $62,000; 
mechanical  facilities,  $47,000,  and 
payroll,  $45,000. 

A  dividend  of  $14,370  has  been 
paid  to  the  participating  unions, 
equivalent  to  the  amount  they 
subscribed  as  initial  capital. 

Mr.  Finegold,  who  is  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  a  leader  in  the  guild, 
said  the  Beporter  bought  387  tons 
of  newsprint,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $160,  exclusive  of  shipping 
costs.  He  said  $22,000  was  re¬ 
gained  in  the  sale  of  132  tons  of 
paper  left  on  hand. 

No  salaries  were  paid  to  em¬ 
ployes  until  10  days  before  the 
operation  ceased  when  235  full¬ 
time  workers  were  paid  union 
scale.  However,  numerous  paid 
employes  were  hired  for  several 
weeks  after  the  paper’s  demise  to 
clean  up  the  affairs. 

The  circulation  of  the  8-pager 
was  claimed  as  106,070  daily  from 
Oct.  15  to  31  and  116,733  daily 
from  Nov.  1  to  13. 

■ 

5  Women  Honored 

Evanston,  111. — ^Theta  Sigma 
Phi  at  Northwestern  University 
has  cited  five  women  reporten  on 
Chicago  dailies  for  “consistently 
fine  performance  in  journalism. 
They  are:  Bita  Fitzpatrick  and 
Norma  Lee  Browning,  Tribune; 
Helen  Fleming  and  Edan  Wright, 
News;  and  Virginia  Marmaduke, 
Sun-Times. 
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Over  the  seas 


—  two-way  dependability  through 


Sunspots  and  other  atmospheric  disturbances  sometimes  play  havoc  with 
radio  communications.  Earthquakes,  volcanic  action  on  the  ocean  flow, 
ships’  anchors  may  break  undersea  cables.  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  through  its  American  Cable  &  Radio  System^ 
is  the  only  U.  S.  international  telegraph  carrier  that  maintains  both 

cable  and  radio  circuits.  If  either  is  interrupted,  your  message  is  flashed 
by  the  other  method.  Take  no  chance — mark  all  messages  for  points  overseas 
either:  “Via  All  America,”  “Via  Commercial”  or  “Via  Mackay  Radio.” 


INTfRNATIONAL  TELEPHONt  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

For  infonnalion  on  ovcraeu' communication,  addreas 
American  Cable  &  Radio  Corporation,  67  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.Y'. 
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Over  100,000  saw  the  FOTOSETTER  at  work  in  Chicago 

Hu9C  crowds  {airillied  continuous  dcm-  The  Fotosetter  machine  demonstration  covered  a  com- 

onstration  of  the  new  photographic  line  P'®’®  'i'®'®  'yp®  o"  '>’°''®-“P 

,  ■  .  ■  .  page  forms,  and  corrections  too!  The  desk  model 

composing  machine  during  the  show.  fotosetter  machine  was  alsa  shewn  in  action. 

Every  hour  of  every  day  of  the  show  large  crowds  like  Want  to  know  more  about  the  revolutionary  Fotosetter 
these  excitedly  watched  an  Intertype  Fotosetter  photo-  machine  that  won  such  enthusiastic  interest  and  op- 
graphic  line  composing  machine  actually  setting  type  on  proval  at  the  show  and  which  is  now  in  practical  corn- 
film.  The  Fotosetter  was  the  ONLY  keyboard  operated  mercial  use?.  .  .Write  to  your  nearest  Intertype  distrid 
machine  exhibited  at  the  Sixth  Educational  Graphic  Arts  office  for  28-page,  fully  illustrated  Fotosetter  booklet. 
Ex^sition,  held  in  Chicago  September  1 1  to  23, 1 950,  INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 

which  produced  type  on  film  durillQ  the  show*  Chicogo,  lll.;  $on  Francisco,  Col.;  Los  Angelos,  Col.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Boston,  Mew- 

Set  in  Fwtwro  Foollf 


Fotosetter  ond  Intertype  ore  trodemorb 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Better  Editorial  Page  Appearance 
Noted  by  Judges  in  Inland  Awards 


Mo*- 

Fomitr 


Winners  in  the  12th  Annual 
Typography  Contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Northwestern  University 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  for 
member  newspapers  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  will  be 
announced  Feb.  12  at  Inland’s 
Mid-Winter  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Top  awards  go  to  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (Mo.)  Missourian,  Marshfield 
(Wis.)  News -Herald,  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch,  Can¬ 
ton  (O.)  Reposiory,  and  Chicago 
Daily  News,  in  their  respective 
circulation  groups. 

The  judges  were  Taylor  Poore, 
art  director.  Tempo,  Inc.,  Edward 
L.  ToIIefson,  production  manager, 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding,  and 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

List  of  Awards 
The  complete  list  of  awards: 
Class  A  (Up  to  5,000  circula¬ 
tion):  First  place  —  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Missourian;  Second  place 
— International  Falls  (Minn.) 
Journal;  Third  place  —  Neenah 
(Wis.)  Twin  City  News-Record; 
Honorable  mention  —  Miles  City 
(Mont.)  Star  and  Shenandoah 
(la.)  Sentinel. 

Ch-Ass  B  (5,000-10,000  circula¬ 
tion):  First  place  —  Marshfield 
(Wis.)  News-Herald;  Second  place 
— Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman; 
Third  place  —  Midland  (Mich.) 
News;  Honorable  mention — Boul¬ 
der  {Co\o.)  Camera  and  Hibbing 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

Class  C  (10,000-25,000  circu¬ 
lation):  First  place  —  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch;  sec¬ 
ond  place  —  Iron  Mountain 
(Mich.)  News;  Third  place  —  La¬ 
Salle  (III.)  News-Tribune;  Honor¬ 
able  mention — Champaign-U  rbana 
(III.)  Courier  and  ^st  St.  Louis 
(111.)  Journal. 

Class  D  (25,000-75,000  circu¬ 
lation):  First  place — Canton  (O.) 
Repository;  Se(x>nd  place — Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  Post -Crescent;  Third 
place  —  Decatur  (Ill.)  Review; 
Honorable  mention  —  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  Jack- 
ton  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Class  E  (Over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion):  First  place — Chicago  Daily 
News;  Second  place — Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune;  Third  place 
— Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune; 
Honorable  mention  —  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel  and  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic. 

“Front-page  makeup  was  very 
8ood  in  most  papers,”  Dean  Ol- 
*on  commented.  “By  using  attrac¬ 
tive  type-faces  in  caps  and  lower¬ 


case  and  skillful  placement  of 
headlines  and  pictures,  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  developed  excellent 
page-designs. 

Editorial  Pages  Improved 

“However,  some  papers  still  are 
failing  to  give  sufficient  attention 
to  the  lower  half  of  the  page, 
where  two  and  three-column  head¬ 
lines  along  with  pictures  might  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  Con¬ 
densed  all-cap  heads  continue  to 
mar  the  appearance  of  a  few;  but 
the  number  of  newspapers  con¬ 
tinuing  to  employ  such  undesirable 
practices  is  growing  smaller  each 
year. 

“Judges  were  impressed  with 
the  many  outstanding  editorial 
pages.  Particularly  noteworthy  is 
the  fact  that  the  masthead,  which 
used  to  occupy  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  spot  on  the  page,  has  been 
moved  by  many  editors  from  the 
top  of  column-one  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page — or  to  another  page 
— ^thus  making  way  for  the  lead 
editorial  of  the  day. 

“Also,  headlines  that  ‘say  some¬ 
thing’  have  replaced  the  one-line 
labels  that  were  widely-used  on 
editorial  pages  for  so  many  years, 
and  larger  body-types  for  use  in 
columns  wider  than  those  em¬ 
ployed  for  regular  news  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  favor. 

Inside  Pages  Weak 

“Inland  papers  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  improvement 
tiiat  has  been  made  in  the  past 
lew  years  in  niaking  the  editor¬ 
ial  page  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  interesting  in  the  paper.  The 
Inland  now  has  a  great  many  un¬ 
usually  interesting  and  effective 
editorial  pages. 

“Inside  -  page  makeup  could 
stand  considerable  improvement 
on  several  papers.  In  many  instan¬ 
ces,  the  judges  found  an  excellent 
front  page,  followed  by  inside 
pages  that  were  handled  very 
poorly.” 


Cmh*  Ordrr  Olimyt  CoUr  Trtmrnm 
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YANKS  FIGHTING  REDS  1 


PRIZEWINNING  EXAMPLES  of 
Chicago  Daily  News  and 

Chicago  Tribune 
Has  Own  Job  Shop 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  job 
printing  division  was  recently  in¬ 
stalled  in  new  quarters  on  the 
eighth  floor  on  the  WGN  build¬ 
ing.  The  job  shop  is  one  of  the 
Tribune’s  special  “service  opera¬ 
tions”  under  the  supervision  of 
Charles  B.  James,  purchasing 
agent. 

Among  the  new  equipment 
housed  in  the  tiled  quarters  of 
the  print  shop  is  a  Miehle  Model 
41  cylinder  press,  which  handles 
sheets  up  to  28  by  41  inches;  two 
Miehle  verticals  which  print  14 
by  20  sheets  and  a  Seybold  44 
inch  cutter.  The  print  shop  is 
also  equipped  with  four  other 
presses,  a  Dexter  folder  and  a 
complete  bindery. 

In  the  12  month  period  ended 
Oct.  31,  1950  the  job  printing  di¬ 
vision  turned  out  more  than  2,700 
individual  jobs,  some  12,000,000 
impressions.  The  shop  prints  all 
rate  cards,  ad  contracts,  ad  re¬ 
prints  anJ  many  data  forms. 


THECAVrONRBPOSITORY 

•»  Pr*po««i  hy  TmMini 


WINDOW  BOXES  arc  part  of  the  decorative  scheme  of  the 
new  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Eoqiiirer  and  News  building.  Prcaa 
room,  at  left,  is  open  to  public  view. 


frontpage  makeup  are  those  of  the 
Canton  (O.)  Repository. 

Mid-Allanik  Meet 
Set  for  Reading 

Plans  for  the  Mid- Atlantic  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  according  to  Ralph  R. 
Cranmer,  chairman  of  the  PNPA- 
NJPA  Mechanical  Committee. 

The  conference  will  take  place 
April  5-6-7  at  the  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Berkshire  Hotels  in 
Reading,  Pa.  Herbert  G.  Taylor, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  is 
vicechairman  of  the  committee. 

The  Saturday  luncheon  will  fea¬ 
ture  an  address  by  J,  Homer 
Winkler,  technical  adviser  of  the 
Batelle  Memorial  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Columbus.  His  will  be  “A 
Look  Ahead  for  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Production.” 

Chairmen  and  co-chairmen  of 
the  various  sessions  are: 

Smaller-City  Newspaper  Prol^ 
lems — William  C.  Jones,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Salem 
(N.  J,)  Sunbeam,  and  George  F. 
Martin,  composing  room  foreman 
of  the  Ridgway  (Pa.)  Record. 

Composing  Room —  Claude  E. 
Schell,  foreman  of  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle-Times,  and  Victor  D. 
Shanahan,  Jersey  Journal. 

Press  -  Stereotype  —  Rudolph 
Kuhner,  press  superintendent  of 
the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  and 
Charles  Bowen,  stereotype  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer. 

Photography  and  Photoengrav¬ 
ing — R.  Wayne  Schrott,  manager 
of  the  Conemaugh  Engraving  Co.. 
Johnstown.  Pa.,  and  Walter  Metz, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


New  'Scolf  in  Use 
At  Columbus,  Ga. 


The  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globt- 
News  opened  its  new  million  dd- 
lar  plant,  Jan.  28-31. 

For  four  days  and  nights,  read- 
ers  from  over  the  Tri-State  Area 
(Texas  Panhandle,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma)  filed  through  the 
building,  watching  the  staff  and 
equipment  at  work  on  the  next 
edition.  It  was  not  a  big-shot  af¬ 
fair  with  politicians,  senators  and 
Uy  governors.  Gene  Howe,  who 

of  started  the  afternoon  Globe  in 

1924  and  bought  the  Daily  News 
in  1926  and  combined  the  papers, 
x}ntain-  didn't  want  a  big  and  colorful  cele- 
located  bration  because  of  “the  anxiety  of 
;  where  the  times.”  He  wanted  it  quiet  and 
a  side  made  of  interest  to  the  readera. 

Morgue  Smelled  Like  Funeral 
^  ®  ®  ^  The  place  was  decked  with 
f  HI  flowers  sent  by  businessmen  and 
Lualo\«^  individuals.  The  steady  stream  of 
^  t  through  the  busi- 

’  ^  ‘  ness,  advertising  and  circulation 

equip-  departments;  then  moved  in  on 
the  newsroom.  There  they  watched 
the  news  coming  in  on  the  tele- 
I  types.  They  saw  all  the  editorial 

departments  at  work.  Then  they 
passed  through  photography  and 
on  into  the  mechanical  end.  where 
Have  you  ever  had  to  reset  a  n«w  Scott  press  was  the  big 
offices  window  effectually  blocking  sun  lot  of  type  because  the  operator  attraction. 

glare.  forgot  to  ‘throw  the  flap’  and  set  In  the  editorial  offices.  Gene 

The  interesting  block  pattern  black  when  you  wanted  light  Howe’s  private  quarters  was  the 

edging  the  building  is  described  face?"  ask  Ed  Coman  and  Gene  major  attraction.  In  his  daily  col- 

by  Mr.  Wright,  a  son  of  the  noted  Stoller,  publishers  of  the  Wood-  umn,  titled  ‘The  Tactless  Texan," 

architect,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  as  burn  (Ore.)  Independent.  he  had  apologized  because  he  had 

symbolic  of  the  art  of  printing.  n  happened  too  often  in  their  f  carp^ed  floor,  a  private  nap- 
About  half  of  the  5,000  square  shop,  so  a  bell  vfas  mounted  on  bunk  and  a  fully-equipped 

feet  in  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  machine.  It  rings  whenever  a  bathr^m.  In  the  old  building, 
the  newspaper’s  office  and  shop,  line  of  type  is  being  cast  with  the  Howe  had  had  little  more 

the  rest  of  the  space  being  set  blackface  -flap  thrown  into  posi-  ^  cubby  hole^and  his  dwr 

aside  for  office  rentals.  The  shop,  tion. 


A  new  four-unit  $250,000  Scott 
press  is  now  in  use  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  annex  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer  Corp. 

The  addition  will  also  house  an 
enlarged  engraving  plant,  provide 
additional  storage  place  for  news¬ 
print,  double  the  floor  space  of 
the  composing  room  and  house  a 
new  stereotype  department  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  composing  room. 

A  conveyor  has  been  installed 
to  carry  plates  from  an  automatic 
plate  elevator  to  the  press  unit. 

The  enlarged  main  floor  will 
also  accommodate  a  new  air-con¬ 
ditioned  and  sound-proofed  tele¬ 
typesetter  room,  proof  room  and  . 
machinist  room.  Lamson  pneumat¬ 
ic  tubes  for  automatic  copy  trans¬ 
mission  from  news  to  composing 
room  have  been  installed. 

A  second  news  room  permitting 
the  separation  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Enquirer  and  the 
Ledger  will  be  constructed  on  the 
second  floor,  as  well  as  a  new 
photograph  department. 

Construction  of  a  new  mail 
room  is  under  way  with  all  new 
paper  handling  equipment  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Jampol  Co.  Adja¬ 
cent  to  the  mail  room,  new 
are  being  constructed  for  all  cir¬ 
culation  division  men  and  all  other 
circulation  department  heads. 

A  new  dispatch  room  will  be 
constructed  between  the  advertis¬ 
ing  d^artment  and  the  composing 
room. 

The  three  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  business  office  will 
undergo  changes  providing  addi¬ 
tional  space. 

A  large  locker  and  shower  room 
has  been  constructed  on  the  com¬ 
posing  room  floor.  Stereotype  and 
press  room  employes  will  have 
their  own  locker  room. 

All  departments  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned  and  painted. 
The  Du  Pont  “color  conditioning” 
system  will  be  used  throughout  the 
plant  to  provide  proper  colors 
based  on  proven  preferences  of  the 
employes. 


Zig-Zag  Windows 
Block  Sun  Glare 


Produdion  Annex 
Buill  at  Lancaster 

A  two-story  and  basement  addi¬ 
tion  is  being  erected  for  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers  to  house 
a  new  Hoe  press  and  new  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

The  new  building  will  also  con¬ 
tain  the  latest  in  conveyors  and 
other  mailing  room  equipment. 
There  will  be  a  large  room  for 
newspaper  carrier  boys,  space  for 
paper  storage  and  a  loading  dock, 
out  of  the  way  of  street  traffic. 

The  building  addition  has  been 
designed  by  William  Ginsberg  As¬ 
sociates  of  New  York. 


NEW  METAL  FURNACE  In  Sooth  Bend  Tribune  shop  Is 
inspected  by  Gas  Babinski  of  Michigan  City  News  Dispatch, 
Otto  Lepp  of  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  W.  E.  Williams  of  Adrian 
Telegram,  D.  B.  Martinson  of  same,  and  Royal  Rager,  Trib 
stereo  superintendent. 

EDITOR  & 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 


Here’s  why  we  prefer 


'A’ RUGGED  DEPENDABILITY:  Cline  Equipment  can  always 
be  relied  on.  We've  had  it  in  our  plant  for  years  and 
know  just  what  it  will  do  and  how  rehable  it  is. 

'k  SIMPLE:  No  fussing  ...  no  comphcated  control  circuits 
just  push  the  buttons  and  the  presses  do  what  they're 
supposed  to  do. 

'Ar  SAVE  TIME:  With  our  Cline  Reels,  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Speed  Pasters  we  run  many  complete  editions  at  full  speed, 
without  a  stop  except  for  replating  and  reorders. 

"k  QUICK,  RELIABLE  SERVICE:  Cline- Westinghouse  service  is 
nation  wide,  from  more  them  40  of  the  biggest  printing 
centers. 

^AS  MODERN  AS  TOMORROW:  Cline  always  seems  to  be 
ahead.  About  the  time  we  think  we  need  some  equipment 
to  do  a  job  better,  Cline  comes  along  with  it. 


k  These  statements  are  com¬ 
piled  from  thousands  of  re¬ 
marks  made  by  men  who  run 
the  biggest  presses  in  the 
coimtry. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO 

NEW  ADDRESS  . . .  MAIN  OFFICE; 

3405  WEST  47lh  STREET  •  CHICAGO  32 
EASTERN  OFFICE:  IM  E«l  4M  St.,  Nm  Ytrii  17.  N.  T. 
WESTERN  OFFICE:  410  Ink  Stmt,  Sm  FrMcitc*  I,  Calif. 
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Phila.  Bulletin  I 
Needs  New  Home 

“We  have  faith  in  the  future,  a 
our  city  and  ourselves.” 

That  is  the  way  Richard  W.  j! 
Slocum,  general  manager  of  a 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  ^ 
summed  up  the  company’s  plans  g 
for  an  extensive  expansion  pro-  _ 
gram. 

“Bursting  at  the  seams”  at  its 
present  plant  at  Juniper  &  Filbert 
Sts.,  the  Bulletin  has  bought  a  big  I 
tract  on  Market  St.,  between  30th  " 
and  32nd.,  for  its  new  home. 

Careful  engineering  studies  are  p 
being  made  for  eventual  construe-  a 
tion,  but  Mr.  Slocum  said  no  defi-  a 
nite  building  date  has  been  settled.  1 
The  building  d  e  p  e  n  d  s  on  the  t 
availability  of  necessary  materials  t 
and  other  factors. 

^  Althou^  he  could  not  give  spe¬ 
cific  details  on  the  Bulletin’s  fu¬ 
ture  home,  Mr.  Slocum  did  go 
over  the  reasons  for  the  long- 
range  planning. 

100,000  Tons  of  Paper 
“For  some  time,”  he  said,  “we 

realized  that  our  present  fa¬ 
cilities  were  inadequate  to  keep 
pace  with  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  Evening  and  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin. 

“Where  we  used  to  handle  50,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year,  we 
now  handle  over  100,000  tons. 
There  is  no  room  for  expansion 
where  we  are,  hemmed  in  with 
other  buildings,  and  there  are  few 
suitable  locations  where  we  could 
go.  We  picked  the  site  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  ^  Bulletin  hmne  after  careful 
consideration  of  all  factors  in¬ 
volved.” 

Mr.  Slocum  said  Philadelphia 
is  on  the  verge  of  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion. 

“The  recent  decision  of  U.  S. 
Steel  and  National  Steel  to  locate 
new  plants  in  this  vicinity  will  be 
followed  by  further  increases  in 
population  and  business  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,”  he  stated. 

The  Bulletin’s  expansion  plans 
are  not  confined  to  its  newspapers 
alone.  Construction  of  new  radio 
and  television  studios  for  WCAU 
and  WCAU-TV,  the  Bulletin  sta¬ 
tions,  has  already  started  at  City 
Line  and  Monument  Ave. 

Mr.  Slocum  said  this  phase  of 
the  Bulletin’s  plans  indicated  that 
management  had  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  all  three  media. 

Large  Tract  from  Railroad 

The  future  Bulletin  home  will 
be  on  a  tract  purchased  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  tract, 
which  along  its  3()th  St.  frontage 
is  directly  opposite  the  main  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
extends  1,016  feet  along  Market 
St.  and  contains  approximately 
265,000  square  feet.  Facilities  are 
available  for  a  17-car  railroad 
siding. 


Mr.  Slocum  said  plans  are  being 
studied  for  the  eventual  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  publishing  plant  to 
house,  under  one  roof,  all  of  the 
printing  operations  and  offices  of 
the  Bulletin,  and  also  to  garage  its 
fleet  of  trucks  and  cars. 

The  Bulletin,  which  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  104th  anniversary  on 
April  12,  moved  to  its  present  lo¬ 
cation  at  City  Hall  Square  in 
1908.  The  seven -story  Bulletin 
Annex  at  Juniper  and  Arch  Sts. 
was  added  in  1920.  SJeveral 
extensive  alterations  have  been 
made. 


How  to  Weigh  Zinc 

The  NPA  zinc  control  order 
permits  newspaper  shops  to  figure 
any  16  guage  plates  now  on  hand 
as  if  it  were  actually  the  lighter 
18  guage  metal.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  applies  to  engraving  shops 
that  use  3,000  pounds  per  quarter. 


How  Small  Paper 
Puls  Color  on  (over 

Robert  Penland,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Ex¬ 
press,  explained  how  a  small  news¬ 
paper  printed  the  cover  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  in  red  on  the  paper’s 
Goss  flat-bed  web  perfecting  press: 

“We  just  cleaned  the  top  foun¬ 
tain  and  put  a  divider  in  it.  To 
allow  for  the  throw  of  the  vibrator 
rollers,  we  set  the  front  page  two 
columns  narrow  and  centered  the 
6<olumn  cuts  on  the  page,  which 
gave  us  three  inches  leeway  be¬ 
tween  the  black  and  red,  counting 
the  one-inch  page  margin.  The  vi¬ 
brators  only  throw  about  two 
inches,  so  it  gave  an  inch  clear¬ 
ance. 

“The  black  gradually  bled  into 
the  red  on  the  inside  edge  after 
about  1,000  papers  were  run  but 
not  enough  that  it  hurt  too  much. 
We  could  have  stopped  and 


cleaned  the  rollers  again  but  h 
didn’t  darken  the  red  enough  to 
hurt  much.  If  we  try  it  again  1 
think  we’ll  cut  a  narrow  slit  on  all 
three  composition  rollers  between 
the  pages  and  1  think  it  will  stop 
the  bleeding.” 

$600,000  PlanI 
For  Ollawa  (lllzen 

A  $600,000  three-story  building 
will  house  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Evening  Citizen. 

Present  plans  for  the  structure 
call  for  the  building  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  departments  of  the  Citizen 
except  the  business  office,  which 
will  remain  in  the  present  six-story 
Citizen  plant  built  in  1904. 

Both  the  stereotype  department 
and  the  composing  are  to  be  en¬ 
larged  and  provision  is  being  made 
for  engraving  and  photographic 
departments.  A  new  six-unit  press 
will  be  purchased. 


The  Elrod 


Let  the  Elrod  help  to  increase  your  production  of  strip  material. 
Assure  your  compositors  an  ample  supply  of  leads,  slugs,  rules 
and  base  material  for  mounting  cuts,  shell  casts  and  electros. 
The  Elrod  supplies  strip  material  from  1-point  to  36-points  ir 
thickness-a  wide  range  of  product  from  a  single  machine.  Eire- 
material  is  formed  in  the  mold  as  a  continuous  strip  of  metal, 
cooled  and  solidified  under  pressure. 


Simple  in  design  and  mechanism,  the  Elrod  is  a  dependable 
machine,  with  minimum  upkeep  costs.  It  consistently  produces 
a  constant  supply  of  material  that  meets  today's  exacting  print¬ 
ing  requirements.  The  fact  that  so  many  printing  and  publishing 
plants  use  only  the  Elrod  for  their  strip  material  evidences  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  with  its  operation. 
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KEEPING  ABREAST  OF  PROGRESS 


HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE  PRESSES 


additional  ones. 


Two  of  the  new  presses  consist  of  6  Color-Con 


vertible  printing  units,  roll  replenishing  devices 


and  a  Hoe  Super-Production  Folder.  The  third 


consists  of  seven  Color-Convertible  units.  All 


the  printing  units  are  provided  with  duo-ink 


rails  and  reversing  cylinder  mechanisms  to  per 


mit  the  printing  of  additional  color. 


When  this  installation  is  complete  the  Plain 


To  meet  the  requirements  of  their  steadily  in 
creasing  circulations  the  CLEVELAND  PLAIN 
Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  News  are  adding  to 
their  already  large  battery  of  Hoe  presses  three 


Dealer  and  the  News  will  have  a  total  of  37  Hoe 


units  in  operation. 


I 

910  East  138th  Straat  Naw  York  S4,  N.  V. 

BRANCHES;  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  ERANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTUU4D,  ORI. 
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other  jobs,  according  to  Mr.  Levy. 

Under  the  new  system  each 
counter  wears  a  chest  microphone. 
As  soon  as  he  has  riffled  through 
a  batch  of  papers,  he  simply 
speaks  the  total  number,  and  it  is 
recorded  on  a  Dictaphone  Memo- 
belt  record. 

These  Memobelts  —  each  ma¬ 
chine  uses  two,  sometimes  three 
during  a  12-hour  counting  period 
— are  sent  upstairs  to  the  com¬ 
pany  office  where  one  girl  using 
a  Time-Master  transcribing  ma¬ 
chine  makes  out  reports. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


'Wild' Light  Seen 
As  Engraver's  Fee 


Scan-a-G  raver  is  the  new  reg¬ 
istered  name  for  the  Fairchild 
photo-electric  engraver.  It  will 
henceforth  be  used  in  all  advertis¬ 
ing  and  printed  matter  issued  by 
the  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corp. 

“The  Fairchild  Scan- a -graver 
has  taken  the  highly  skilled  trade 
of  photoengraving  and  brought  it 
up  to  20th  century  standard,”  said 
C.  A.  Harrison,  vicepresident  of 
the  Fairchild  organization. 

“We  have  pioneered  electronic 
scanning  in  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry;  therefore  we  feel  it  ap¬ 
propriate  that  this  idea  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  designation  of 
our  machine. 

“The  first  production  model  of 
the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  was 
installed  two  years  and  one  month 
ago,"  Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out, 
“and  today  almost  SOO  units  have 
been  installed  or  are  about  to  be 
installed  in  newspapers  all  over 
the  nation.” 


COUNTING  OFF  the  returns,  Gaynor  News  Co.  worker 
speaks  into  chest  microphone  which  transmits  recording  to 
Dictaphone  Memo-Belt  in  small  box. 


Counting  Device 
Records  Returns 


He  Mixes  Type 
With  an  Edueafion 

LeRoy  Porter,  19,  Miami  Uni- 


Named  as  Foreman 


The  leaders  specify 
Spartan!  They 
rely  on  the  dependable 
performance  of  the 
tape... and  equally 
important  dependable 
deliveries.  We'd  like  to 
work  with  you  too. 


SMATCO  CAN  SUPPLY 


the  Industry's  first  choice 


a  Complete  Line  of  Stereotyping  Machinery  end  Supplies 
Calif.  Distr.  of  Beveridge  Dry  Mats  and  Goodyear  Press  Blankets 
and  Rollers,  Rubber  Roll  Grinding  Specialists 


LINK  PAPER  COMPANY 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

SMATCO  Magic  Mold  Plastic  Case— the  sensational 
new  development  that  brings  out  the  finest  detail? 


You  don't  have  to  be  Charles  Atlas  to  lift  tlus 
tray  ...  it  weighs  only  3  pounds  10  ounces!  You 
don’t  have  to  dig  deep  into  the  bankroll  to  buy  this 
tray  ...  it  costs  a  lot  less  than  stainless  steel,  and  in 
the  long  run,  than  porcelain! 

You  doti!t  have  to  handle  the  Chemco  Plastic  Tray 
like  a  carton  of  eggs,  either!  There’s  no  coating  to  chip 
and  pave  the  way  for  rapid  corrosion  as  with  porcelain 
trays.  It’s  solid,  tough,  one-piece  plastic  . . .  molded  with 
reinforced  bottom  and  self  formed  handles . . .  absolutely 
corrosion  proof  to  all  photographic  processing  and  plate 
making  chemicals  of  operating  strength!  This  is  the  tray 
that’s  built  to  take  all  the  hard  knocks  of  every  day  use 
in  your  darkroom.  It  will  give  you  more  service  at  lower 
cost  than  any  other  tray  on  the  market! 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


cnemco 


PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 

GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen:  Pleaee  follow  the  iiutnictiont  I  have 
checke4  below: 

_Send  me  20*  X  24"  Chemco  Plaatic 

Trayt,  at  $19.50  each.  I  enclose  t 

_Send  me  20*  x  24"  Chemco  Plaatic 

Trays,  at  $19.50  each.  Bill  me  later. 

— I  want  more  information  on  Plastic  Trays  in 
tbe  following  siae(s>:  22*  x  28*.  18"  z  22*. 
16"  z  20",  14"  z,17",  11"  z  14*.  8"  z  10",  5*  z  7". 
(CIRCLB  ONB  OR  MORE) 


FIRM  NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


proof. 


CHIP. 

^ROop^ 


^RARiy  j 


...  et  fycf/off  of^e  a>st/ 


} 


Ask  the  /Aan 

DEMANDS 

ACCURACY/ 


[HRSE  CO.  31  31  FORTY  EIGHTH  AVENUE 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  NEW  YORK 
for  sale  bf  all  dealers 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


New  Plastic  Case 
Makes  Exact  Mats 


A  molding  case  that  gives  more 
exact  reproduction  in  stereotyping 
transfer  to  the  matrix  is  announced 
by  Edward  C.  Gadden,  president 
of  the  Shaw  Machine  &  Tool  Co. 
(1151  Temple  St.)  Los  Angeles. 

The  rubber-like  plastic  material 
used  in  the  case  “flows”  under 
pressure  into  hard-to-get-at  areas, 
bringing  out  tones,  bolds,  solids, 
type  and  column  rules  with  un¬ 
usually  high  fidelity.  Dots  are 
given  greater  depth,  and  fine  detail 
is  obtained.  “Push-ups’ 


on  corners 

are  prevented,  and  extra  cushion¬ 
ing  is  provided  for  type  and  rule. 

Stereotypers  get  practically  the 
same  depth  in  cast  plates  as  in 
original  zincs  and  plastics,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Gadden. 

Smatco  Magic  Mold  Plastic 
Case  comes  in  pillow  case  form 
for  the  creeper  or  cork  inside. 

Thus  there  is  double  creepage  top 
and  bottom,  which  helps  equalize 
pressure  at  the  contact  point,  and  .  . 
prevents  distortion.  The  plastic  Blackard  as  mechanical  superinten- 
material  is  .006  thick,  and  does  Flent  for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Newi 
not  stiffen  under  cold,  or  become  ond  Observer  has 
more  flexible  in  hot  weather.  It  been  announced 
cannot,  however,  be  used  under  by  General 
high  heat.  Stereotypers  mold  from  Manager  Frank 
one  side  of  the  case  and  then  the  Daniels. 
other 


p?ndd  Produdion  Seminar 

work  under  ideal  conditions  as 

the  ‘‘heart”  of  the  composing  llvIQ  III  if  011111101011 
room. 

Several  hundred  members  and 
guests  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  met  Jan.  16  to 
hear  representatives  of  the  four 
newspapers  discuss  production 
problems.  This  was  the  first  uni¬ 
fied  effort  on  the  part  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies  and  newspapers  to 
get  together  in  an  effort  to  solve 
service  and  production  problems. 

William  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Times 
Herald  and  chairman  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Research  Comittee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  was  the  chief  speaker. 
Other  participants  were;  Thomas 
Weir,  Washington  Post;  Benjatmn 
Lewis,  Evening  Star;  John  Waits. 
Daily  News;  James  J.  O’Connor. 
Columbia  Typographical  Union; 
George  Warren,  Photoengravers 
union;  Henry  J.  Kaufman,  of 
Vulcan  Rubber  Products,  Inc.  Henry  J.  Kaufman  Agency. 

(58th  Street  and  First  Avenue, 

Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y.)  has  prepared 
a  sample  kit  containing  specimens 
of  press  blankets.  ' 


Blackard  Named 
MS  for  Raleigh  Papers 


Beary  Is  Foreman 

Patrick  J.  Beary  has  been 
named  foreman  of  the  press  and 
s'tereotyping  department  of  the 
Torrington  (Conn.)  Register,  af¬ 
ternoon  daily,  succeeding  the 
late  Raymond  F.  Leonard.  Mr. 
Beary,  an  employe  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  for  28  years,  had  been  as¬ 
sistant  foreman  for  several  years. 


in  quick,  frequent  succes¬ 
sion,  and  still  obtain  exact  repro¬ 
duction. 

Western  newspapers  using  this 
material  have  claimed  well  above 
5.000  impressions. 


Pressman  Retires 


After  47  years  on  Milwaukee 
newspapers  as  pressman,  Oscar 
Scheibe,  67,  has  retired  at  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Joe  Hartman  Dies 


Joseph  E.  Hartman,  79,  former 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  pressroom,  died 
Jan.  30  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Hartman 
had  been  a  Daily  News  employe 
for  more  than  50  years  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in  1935.  He 
began  as  a  clerk  under  the  late 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  then  publisher 
of  the  News. 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


DESIGNERS  OF 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


Newspaper  Presses 
Printing  Equipment 
Bought  and  Sold 


New  Plant  —  Modernizations  —  Production  Layouts 

A  few  of  our  achievements  over  our  35  years  — 

'he  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wit.  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

.Now  being  completed: 

THe  Vancouver  Sun,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  The  State  Journal,  Lantinq,  Mich. 
The  Daily  Tribune,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

Our  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  *  Engineers 

1(K)  W.  Monroe  Chicago  3,  111. 


Plant  Layout 
Mechanical  Production 
Service 

At  Your  Disposal 


Complete  Plants  Equipped 
Large  or  Small 

• 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 
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-ftIRC-HILD 


SCAN-A-G  RA  VER 


Fairchild's  name  for  its  machine  that  automatically  produces  Scan>a>gravings  (plastic 
halftone  engravings)  for  use  in  direct  printing  or  for  matting  to  make  stereotypes. 


Make  a  3-column  Scan-a-graving  in  less  than  20  minutes.  A 
finished  cut,  ready  for  mounting  or  matting  in  less  than  20  min¬ 
utes!  It’s  being  done  every  day  with  the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver. 
All  you  do  is  mount  photo  and  plastic  sheet  on  cylinders,  make 
two  settings,  then  flick  a  lever  and  let  the  Scan-a-graver  go  to 
work.  A  3-column  Scan-a-graving  is  ready  for  direct  printing  or 
matting  in  less  than  20  minutes.  A  1-colunm  cut  takes  6  minutes! 


Get  first  quality  reproduction  at  lowest  possible  unit  cost.  The 
Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  of  today  is  a  seasoned  “veteran”  with  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  turn  out  quality  reproductions  under  the 
day-after-day  pressure  of  rigorous  newspaper  production  sched¬ 
ules.  Nearly  500  installations  are  now  serving  newspat>ers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  New  lows  in  engraving  costs  have  been  reported 
by  many.  Are  today’s  high  mechanical  costs  a  problem  for  you? 


pro- 
Imes 
Me- 
if  the 
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saker. 
lomas 
jamin 
Vaits, 
tnnor. 
Inion; 
■avers 


Boost  reader  interest  with  picture-packed  editions.  Readers 
like  picture-packed  newspapers!  Publishers  prove  this  over  and 
over  again  every  day.  l^ay,  broad  picture  coverage  is  within 
reach  of  every  newspaper  with  an  extra  2  x  SV^  feet  of  floor  space. 
The  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  makes  it  practical  to  publish  as 
many  pictures  as  you  want  almost  as  fast  as  they  can  be  taken. 


Sell  more  advertising,  make  job  shop  pay  off.  If  pictures  boost 
editorial  readership,  they’ll  do  the  same  for  advertising  reader- 
ship.  The  low-cost  cut  service  now  possible  with  Fairchild’s 
Scan-a-graving  process  is  one  of  your  most  effective  means  of 
selling  advertising  space.  That  same  low-cost  service  can  change 
your  job  shop  from  a  weak  sideline  to  a  healthy  money  maker. 


A  HELPFUL  SUGGESTION  ABOUT  MATERIAL  SHORTAGES 


For  more  details  on  the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver,  write  today  to 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  88-06  Van  Wyck 
Boulevard,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.  Dept.  I00-19A 


Current  restrictions  and  shortages  of  critical  materials 
are  threatening  to  curtail  your  use  of  pictures.  Here’s  a 
suggestion:  investigate  the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  as 
soon  as  you  can.  The  inexpensive  plastic  material  used 
to  make  Scan-a-gravings  is  not  on  the  “critical”  list. 
We’re  in  a  good  position  to  supply  all  you  can  use. 
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40  Page 
>LITAIV  PRESS! 


3-YEAR  U.  S 


Ctfnotia  Raj^^Jr  | 
Ask  Hijfh^r  F  rfi  ghi 
Rates  ;J)Msel  Pay 


Ry  for  300,000 
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OLITAN  press: 


Jl.  WO  40-page  WOOD  Cosmopolitan  Presses,  soon  to  be  installed  in  the  plants 
of  the  St.  Thomas  Times- Journal  and  the  Stratford  Beacon-Herald,  will  bring 
“big  city”  advantages  and  “big  city”  economy  to  these  two  newspapers. 

2-page  jumps  on  collect  runs,* semi-cylindrical  printing  quality,  one  or  more 
colors  when  desired,  plus  automatic  tensions  and  electric  paper  hoists  will  give 
these  two  prominent  Canadian  newspapers  the  finest  printing  plant  equipment 

money  can  buy  . .  .  and  more!  _ _ 

the 

WOOD  equipment  they 
of  the  soundest 
any 

'^The  Intrasertor 

jumps  on  collect  rims 

or 

a  newspaper 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FURTHER  INFORMATION 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

riAINnElO,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Draft  Plans  Indicate 
Big  Student  Losses 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

None  of  the  present  proposals 
for  manpower  mobilization  offers 
much  encouragement  for  the  J- 
schools. 

Analysis  of  the  various  youth- 
draft  propositions  indicates  that 
whatever  the  plan  chosen  by  Con¬ 
gress,  journalism  education  prob¬ 
ably  will  get  minimum  consid¬ 
eration,  lose  maximum  enrollment. 

Great  need  for  doctors,  engi¬ 
neers,  chemists,  physicians,  mathe¬ 
maticians,  and  so  on,  apparently 
insures  that  their  respective  in¬ 
structional  areas  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  will  receive  kid- 
glove  handling. 

But  on  none  of  the  lists  of  “criti¬ 
cal  wartime  manpower  needs”  does 
the  college-trained  journalist  ap¬ 
pear.  Dissemination  of  public  in¬ 
formation  by  trained  experts  is 
not  recognized  to  be  an  indispen¬ 
sable  part  of  the  war  effort. 

Temporary  Status 
Consequently,  students  in  jour¬ 
nalism  stand  to  rate  no  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  general  education 
students. 

The  J-schools  not  only  will  sur¬ 
render  maximum  quotas  to  the 
draft,  but  potential  students  of 
journalism  will  be  inclined  toward 
other  training  areas  where  prefer¬ 
ential  deferments  seem  more  likely, 
and  where  their  efforts  will  be 
more  highly  regarded. 

At  present  journalism  students 
are  getting  the  •same  draft  defer¬ 
ment  consideration  as  any  others. 
But  this  is  temporary.  Military 
and  civilian  defense  leaders  are 
eyeing  sharply  the  570,000  defer¬ 
ments  among  college  students,  and 
such  influential  persons  as  Rep. 
Carl  Vinson  insists  that  this  is 
too  many.  More  selective  defer¬ 
ment  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Guesses  as  to  what  will  happen 
to  college  enrollments  under  the 
new  draft  law  range  from  a  pre¬ 
dicted  80%  drop  (Guy  Snavely, 
director  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges)  to  a  15%  de¬ 
crease  (American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation). 

Average  prediction  is  for  a  35% 
over-all  drop  in  enrollments;  which 
makes  it  a  pretty  good  bet  that 
the  J-schools  will  suffer  a  50% 
fall-off  in  attendance — or  more. 

More  Anent  Spelling 
Some  of  the  J-schools,  appar¬ 
ent!)^,  have  gotten  a  tummy-full  of 
the  “can’t  even  spell”  charge  edi¬ 
tors  occasionally  level  against  jour¬ 
nalism  grads  (E&P,  Jan.  6,  p.  26). 

Frankly  recognizing  that  kids 
wn’t  being  taught  to  spell  before 
*"*y  get  to  college  journalism 


classes,  they’ve  put  in  spelling 
courses  of  their  own. 

Writes  John  H.  Gleason,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Journalism 
at  Boston  University: 

“We  have  been  so  aware  of  the 
lack  (spelling)  that  we  installed 
a  required  course  a  year  ago  which 
we  euphemistically  call  ‘English 
Usage’  but  which  is  really  a  course 
in  grammar  and  spelling. 

“Since  only  40%  or  so  of  our 
students  come  to  us  in  the  junior 
year  from  within  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  other  60%  from  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country,  the  weakness  in  gram¬ 
mar  apparently  is  common  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  college  students. 

“So  we  instituted  this  offering 
in  grammar  and  spelling  as  a  one- 
semester  required  course  for  two 
hours’  credit,  with  plenty  of  out¬ 
side  work. 

Tremendous  Resistance 

“The  resistance  to  such  a  course 
is  tremendous  among  beginning 
students,  but  we  are  continuously 
amazed  at  the  number  of  students 
who  elect  it  for  another  semester. 
First  confronted  with  the  course, 
students  maintain  they  had  all  that 
stuff  in  the  first  year  of  college 
and  too  much  of  it  in  high  school. 
But  before  half  the  semester  is 
over  they  can  see  the  point  to  it. 

“Perhaps  the  original  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  students  are 
unable  to  see  any  point  to  learning 
grammar  and  spelling.  Once  shown 
that  proper  use  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  much-needed  tool  they 
respond  very  well  indeed.” 

New  York  University  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  course  frankly  labeled 
spelling.  Called  “How  to  Spell,” 
it  is  designed  “for  those  who  feel 
handicapped  because  of  poor  spell¬ 
ing  habits  or  for  those  who  wish 
to  develop  confidence  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  words  in  common  usage.” 

Teaching  spelling  at  the  college 
level  is  hardly  academic  tradition, 
and  thq  little  group  who  first  con¬ 
ceived  of  education  for  journalism 
would  have  been  flabbergasted  to 
learn  that  some  day  it  would  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  instruction  at 
J-schools. 

But  there  it  is,  and  the  only  criti¬ 
cism  might  be  that  more  of  the 
journalism  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  aren’t  doing  it.  Instruction¬ 
al  virtuosity  in  the  journalism 
classroom  hardly  can  be  expected 
to  impress  the  employer  if  the 
product  can’t  spell. 

Anti-Press  Attitudes 

E.  E.  Roberts  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Bethany 


College,  West  Virginia,  believes 
the  newspapers  themselves  aren’t 
doing  enough  toward  offsetting 
anti-newspaper  attitudes  being 
peddled  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  elsewhere. 

In  reply  to  a  piece  suggesting 
that  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  should  take  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  the  general 
college  student  is  taught  about 
newspapers  (E&P,  Jan.  13,  page 
61),  he  writes: 

“Working  through  the  colleges 
just  ain’t  the  answer.  .  .  .  We  can’t 
change  college  professors  but  we 
can  answer  them  in  the  press.” 

The  opinion  that  people  have  of 
the  newspapers,  says  Prof.  Roberts, 
“is  the  fault  of  the  papers  them¬ 
selves.  They  simply  won’t  fight 
back,  yet  they  reach  millions  of 
persons  daily.  They  could  tell  the 
story.  They  should  tell  the 
story  ...  of  the  newspapermen 
who  have  gone  to  jail  to  preserve 
the  free  press  ...  of  the  hundreds 
of  newspapers  that  have  (by  a 
lifetime  of  hard  work)  just  made 
a  living  for  their  owners  ...  of 
the  newspapers  that  have  gone 
broke  ...  of  the  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  that  were  opposed  to  the 
New  Deal,  yet  printed  every 
speech  (word  for  word)  and  wrote 
the  news  as  it  happened  on  their 
front  pages,  wrote  their  own  edi¬ 
torial  opinions  inside.  .  .  . 

“Tell  the  background  of  some 
of  the  chaps  like  Seldes.  Let  the 
readers  have  the  story  right  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes.” 

Team  Workers  Needed 

Financial  pressure  has  forced 
the  newspaper  publisher  to  seek 
employes  with  a  rounded  under¬ 
standing  of  newspaper  processes, 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  told 
journalism  students  at  Penn  State 
College  recently. 

It’s  the  team  worker — the  man 
with  grasp  of  the  whole  produc¬ 
tion  picture — who  makes  the  paper 
pay  oti,  he  said. 

“Without  the  teamwork  and  in¬ 
terrelationship  of  operations  be¬ 
tween  departments,  the  modem 
newspaper  could  not  exist  and 
thrive,”  he  told  the  students.  “L 
would  suggest  to  you  that  you  not 
only  learn  how  to  become  good  re¬ 
porters,  good  advertising  copy 
writers,  good  salesmen,  but  that 
you  learn  all  you  can  about  the 
various  departmental  operations  of 
a  newspaper.” 

■ 

Placement  for  Exiles 

The  American  Regional  Union 
of  the  International  Federation  of 
Free  Journalists  has  set  up  a 
placement  bureau  for  the  exiled 
newspapermen  and  writers  from 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
bureau  is  at  55  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City  and  is  headed  by 
Stanislaw  Patkowski,  Polish  exiled 
journalist. 
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Ad  Class  Buys 
Newspaper  Ad 
To  Sell  Idea 

Champaign,  Ill. — An  instructor 
and  six  members  of  a  graduate  ad¬ 
vertising  class  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  bought  a  large  display 
ad  in  the  Champaign  News-Ga¬ 
zette  (o  demonstrate  that  adver¬ 
tising  can  serve  individuals  and 
groups  as  well  as  business  firms. 

The  ad  was  headed:  “You  Can 
Make  Your  Voice  Heard.”  Signed 
by  C.  H.  Sandage,  instmetor  of 
advertising  at  the  university,  and 
six  class  members,  the  ad  served 
a  dual  purpose:  (1)  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  newspaper  ad  can  sell 
ideas  as  well  as  products;  (2) 
urged  readers  to  support  the  open 
letter  addressed  to  Rep.  William 
L.  Springer,  advocating  that  Con¬ 
gress  finance  increased  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

Copy  preceding  the  letter  to 
Congressman  Springer  pointed  out: 
“You,  as  a  member  of  a  group, 
can  buy  advertising  space  to  tell 
your  elected  representatives  how 
you  feel  about  public  policies. 
Thus,  the  medium  of  advertising 
becomes  a  form  of  communica¬ 
tion  available  to  every  citizen  who 
would  like  to  inform,  educate,  and 
influence  other  citizens.  .  .  .” 

A  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad 
suggested:  “Whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  policy  suggested 
in  this  open  letter,  why  not  write 
your  Congressman  and  Senators 
tonight  and  let  them  know  what 
you  believe  should  be  done.” 

A  second  ad  appeared  under 
class  sponsorship.  Later  the  class 
plans  to  do  personal  interviewing 
to  determine  local  reaction. 

■ 

Daily  Princetonian 
Marks  75th  Year 

Princeton,  N.  J. — The  Daily 
Princetonian,  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity’s  undergraduate  newspaper, 
which  has  served  as  a  training 
ground  for  a  succession  of  national 
leaders  ranging  from  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  James  Forrestal,  this 
week  celebrated  its  75th  year. 

The  campus  publication,  a  daily 
since  1892,  celebrated  the  occasion 
of  its  founding  with  a  dinner  in 
New  York  attended  by  more  than 
200  undergraduates  and  alumni. 
One  of  the  speakers  was  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  paper’s  executive 
board  in  1931. 

An  earlier  chairman  was  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and 
president  of  the  Associated  Press. 
In  1910,  the  “Prince”  became  the 
first  college  paper  to  join  AP. 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  is  the 
present  president  of  the  Prince¬ 
tonian  Publishing  Co. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Pitchman  Proves  Point, 
Gets  Boot  From  Video 


By  Jerry  Walker 

The  FAST-TALKING  pitchman  has 
spieled  his  way  right  out  of  the 
parlor.  It’s  the  new  silky-toned 
super-salesman  who  gets  the 
chance  to  pitch  his  wares  over  the 
"WPIX  channel  nowadays. 

A  great  newspaper’s  own  repu¬ 
tation  was  at  stake,  as  the  squawks 
from  dissatisfied  customers  piled 
up,  so  the  men  who  run  WPIX 
for  the  New  York  News  called  a 
halt  to  a  too-successful  form  of 
selling  via  television. 

Proved  Their  Point 

The  pitchmen  who  had  swamped 
the  station  with  thousands  of  or¬ 
ders  for  raincoats,  chinaware  on 
a  dollar-down  deal,  knives  that 
never  get  dull,  etc.  were  told  po¬ 
litely  to  conform  to  new  regula¬ 
tions  or  pack  up  their  kits  and  go 
back  to  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York. 

“We  proved  our  point  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  a  terrific  sales  medium,” 
said  Ardian  Rodner,  manager  of 
WPIX  sales  service.  “Now  the 
salesmen  who  walk  into  the  homes 
of  our  audience  behave  like  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  not  like  carnival  n'.en.” 

A  big  fat  dossier  of  success 
stories  for  TV  merchandising  has 
been  compiled  from  the  “pitch” 
•days  and  placed  in  the  sales  kits 
of  WPIX  time  peddlers.  A  used 
car  firm,  for  example,  sold  out 
its  large  stock  on  the  strength  of 
one  participation  in  a  popular 
WPIX  show.  Some  300,000  rain¬ 
coats  were  sold  in  four  months, 
at  a  cost  of  10  cents  each.  The 
■seller  had  budgeted  his  sales  cost 
at  $1  each. 

Only  in  New  York,  says  Les 
Hollingsworth,  WPIX  public  .-e- 
lations  director,  could  you  build 
up  a  story  like  that  of  a  china- 
ware  firm  which  got  orders  for 
$18,000  worth  of  dishes  after  a 
pitch  on  a  midnight  program. 


The  whole  trouble,  according 
to  Mr.  Rodner,  was  that  the  firms 
that  hired  the  pitchmen  and 
bought  the  time  never  anticipated 
the  flow  of  orders.  They  ran  out 
of  merchandise  or  they  rushed 
poorly-packaged  articles  to  buy¬ 
ers,  resulting  in  a  torrent  of  com¬ 
plaints. 

Items  from  39c  were  sold  just 
as  readily  as  those  for  $29.75  (on 
a  dollar-a-week  basis),  according 
to  Mr.  Rodner,  and  when  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  ire  was  roused  it  was  di¬ 
rected  at  the  station  and  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Having  “proved  their  point”  in 
little  over  a  year  of  this  business, 
highly  profitable  to  the  station, 
WPIX  decreed:  A  mail  order 
business  using  its  facilities  must 
have  a  retail  outlet  to  handle  com¬ 
plaints,  or  post  a  $100  bond  with 
the  station,  to  be  disbursed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  station  in  handl¬ 
ing  complaints. 

Then  the  station,  to  replace  the 
pitchmen  who  wouldn’t  conform, 
got  busy  and  lined  up  other  ac¬ 
counts  who  agreed  that  maybe  the 
“cathedral  pitch”  is  better.  As  Mr. 
Rodner  explained,  a  low  pressure 
sales  personality  is  more  believ¬ 
able  in  the  living  room.  Some  of 
the  new  accounts  have  already 
disbanded  their  house-to-house 
canvassing  crews,  leaving  the  or¬ 
der-getting  to  the  television  sales¬ 
man  who  makes  himself  welcome 
when  the  prospect  is  relaxed. 

After  all,  Mr.  Rodner  declared, 
the  secret  of  the  pitchman’s  tech¬ 
nique  was  not  aggressiveness  but 
his  trick  of  talking  to  the  camera, 
rather  than  to  an  audience,  or  to 
himself  (as  so  many  radio  an¬ 
nouncers  do).  You  succeed  most 
when  you  identify  yourself  with 
the  product,  says  Mr.  Rodner. 

With  a  variety  of  good  accounts 


ARTIST’S  SKETCH  of  the  new  studios  of  WCAU  and  WCAU-TV, 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  stations,  which  are  now  under  con¬ 
struction  as  the  first  ^ep  in  a  big  plant  expansion  for  the  newspaper. 


Boosting  Movies 

Hartford  —  Connecticut 
dailies  are  helping  theatres  in 
a  campaign  to  get  more  movie 
patronage.  The  Hartford  Times 
runs  a  daily  standing  head  atop 
Hs  theatre  time  schedule,  en¬ 
titled  “Let’s  Go  to  the  Movies.” 
The  New  Haven  Journal  Cou¬ 
rier  uses  this  title  on  its  theatre 
schedule:  “Make  Today  Your 
Movie  Day.” 

on  matinee  shows,  news  shows, 
and  even  on  a  program  that  goes 
on  after  the  station’s  regular 
schedule  is  finished  late  at  night, 
WPIX  executives  believe  they  have 
finally  taken  the  “schleimiel”  out 
of  the  mail. 

■ 

Hams,  Lawyers 
And  Bus  Drivers 
Deliver  News 

Edinburg.  Texas  —  “Hams.” 
Navy  communications  teams,  law¬ 
yer-messengers  and  bus  drivers 
came  to  the  service  of  newsmen 
when  an  unheard  of  freeze  iso¬ 
lated  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley,  Feb.  1. 

Press  service  radio  network 
lines  started  acting  up  early.  At 
1  p.m.  they  went  out  and  the  only 
link  to  the  outside  world  for  sev¬ 
en  hours  was  radio. 

Claude  Ramsey,  United  Press, 
used  a  Navy  reserve  communica¬ 
tions  team  which  fed  his  copy  to 
the  Navy  at  New  Orleans  for  de¬ 
livery  to  U.P.  Then  he  dictated 
200  words  over  the  phone  to 
“ham”  M.  W.  Chambless  in  Mc¬ 
Allen,  who  relayed  to  a  ham  in 
New  Braunfels,  Tex.,  who  relayed 
to  a  Dallas  ham  who  phoned  the 
U.P.  there.  The  200  words  were 
delivered  in  60  minutes. 

The  Valley  Evening  Monitor  in 
McAllen  was  caught  with  its  lines 
down  the  next  day  and  called  on 
ham  Chambless.  He  got  several 
pieces  of  Associated  Press  copy 
from  Austin. 

The  Monitor  and  Brownsville 
Herald  found  the  A.P.  was  work¬ 
ing  into  the  Valley  Morning  Star 
in  Harlingen.  Every  hour  bus 
drivers  picked  up  copy  for  the 
Herald  and  Monitor.  A.P.  also 
served  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
papers  with  the  help  of  hams. 

(Frank  L.  Parsons,  AP  traffic 
chief  at  Louisville,  Ky.  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  emergency  corps  of  the 
American  Radio  Relay  League. 
He  called  for  and  promptly  got 
help  from  fellow  members.) 

Mr.  Ramsey  said  the  fact  that 
Edinburgh  is  a  county  seat  helped. 
All  he  had  to  do  at  5  p.m.  was 
find  a  lawyer  leaving  the  court¬ 
house  and  give  him  the  6  p.m. 
newscast  to  deliver  to  his  home 
town  station. 

“Lawyers  make  very  fine  mes¬ 
sengers,”  the  U.P.  manager  re¬ 
marked. 


INS  Transmits 
Direct  by  Radio 
To  S.  A.  Dailies 

International  News  Service  in- 
auguratetd  on  Feb.  2  the  first  di¬ 
rect  news  service  by  radioteleprint¬ 
er  from  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  to  newspapers  in  South 
America. 

Seven-day  a  week  transmissioiK 
are  now  being  received  direct  on 
teleprinters  in  the  offices  of  La 
Esfera  and  El  Nacional  of  Cari- 
cas,  Venezuela.  Both  are  morning 
papers. 

More  extensive  radiotelcprinter 
service  direct  to  newspaper  offices 
abroad  was  forecast  by  press  asso¬ 
ciation  executives,  unless  defense 
production  makes  it  impossible  to 
obtain  machines.  United  Press  has 
operated  a  radioteleprinter  service 
to  its  Buenos  Aires  bureau  from 
both  New  York  and  London  for 
several  months  and  Associated 
Press  formerly  served  a  member 
paper  in  Puerto  Rico  by  radio. 
U.P.  now  relays  copy  from  its 
B.A.  bureau  to  clients  in  South 
America. 

INS  has  pioneered  in  simulta¬ 
neous.  60-word-a-minute  radiotel^ 
printer  transmissions  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East.  The  service  to 
Caracas  supplements  regular 
Morse  Code  transmission  of  INS 
news  now  being  received  by  ap¬ 
proximately  90  newspapers  a^ 
radio  stations  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

3  Newscasts  in  Spanish 

It  is  handled  in  three  sepante 
newscasts  beginning  at  5  p.m. 
daily  including  Sunday,  The  serv¬ 
ice  is  beamed  by  Press  Wireless, 
Inc.,  directly  into  the  editorial 
rooms  of  La  Esfera  and  El  Nacio¬ 
nal  from  INS  New  York  head¬ 
quarters.  It  is  sent  in  Spanish. 

Messages  of  congratulation  on 
extension  of  the  multiple-address 
high  speed  system  were  received 
by  INS  from  many  persons  im¬ 
portant  in  Pan  American  affairs 
among  them,  U.  S.  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Edward  C.  Miller, 
Jr.,  in  charge  of  Latin  AmeriMn 
affairs,  said:  “This  innovation 
marks  a  great  step  forward  in 
providing  the  speedy  delivery  of 
news  from  its  sources  to  the  news¬ 
papers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.” 

The  negotiations  in  Caracas 
were  handled  by  Jack  Fendell, 
regional  sales  manager  for  the 
northern  areas  of  South  America, 
under  the  direction  of  John  A. 
Brogan,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  for¬ 
eign  sales  manager  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  INS. 

■ 

Help  for  Infant 

Stories  in  the  Brookilyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  helped  to  arrange  a  Ma^ 
Clinic  visit  for  an  infant  declared 
to  be  “hopelessly  blind.”  Readers 
also  contributed  $800  to  help  the 
child’s  father  defray  medical  ex¬ 
penses. 
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Five  new  RCA-cquipped  stations  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Cuba,  add  television  to  the  forces  which  make  Good  Neighbors  of  all  the  Americas. 

/\/o^ie/et/7^o/i  qoes  "Gooef Afe/(fh6o/' 


As  little  as  10  short  years  ago,  television 
—  to  the  average  man  on  the  street— 
seemed  far  away.  Today,  television  is 
in  10,500,000  homes. 

Newest  demonstration  of  TV’s  growth  is 
its  leap  to  Latin  America.  Three  RCA- 
eqiiipped  stations  are  now  in  Cuba,  one  in 
Mexico,  another  in  Brazil— and  more  are 
planned.  They  are  contributing  to  television 
progress  by  following  a  single  telecasting 
standard.  They  also  use  developments  from 
RCA  Laboratories;  the  image  orthicon  tel¬ 


evision  camera,  electron  tubes,  monitoring 
equipment,  and  antennas. 

And  as  our  neighbors  to  the  south  watch 
television  at  home,  they  see  another  develop¬ 
ment  of  RCA  research — the  kinescope.  It  is 
the  face  of  this  tube  which  acts  as  the  “screen” 
in  all-electronic  home  TV  receivers  ...  on 
which  one  sees  sharp,  clear  pictures  in  motion. 

Sec  the  latest  wonders  of  radio,  television, 
and  electronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36 
West  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  Admission  is  free.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  Netv  York. 


Results  of  RCA  Research  are  ! 
in  the  magnificent  pictures  | 
duced  on  the  screens  of  the 
1951  RCA  Victor  home  televi 
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^or/c/  l.^ac/er  /n  ^oc//o  —  ^'rst  in  le/et^/s/on ' 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Film  Latest  A-Bombing; 
Bill  Kuenzel  Honored 


By  lames  L.  Collings 


25,  more  than  60  cameras,  14  DNIDA 

darkrooms  —  all  in  a  space  of  ******  *  ClXU'Uilo 

6,000  square  feet.  But  in  1901, 

Bill  had  one  camera  and  40  square  X  Ol  uX6XlipilOIl 
feet  to  operate  in.  It  wasn’t  until  i 

1912  that  he  got  an  assistant.  He  ^IXIC  ^^TClGr 

had  other  troubles,  too —  mainly  _  .  .  vi 

concerned  with  flashpowder.  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 

You  know,”  he  said,  “of  all  hshers  Association  has  asked  the 


the  developments  in  photography. 
I  think  the  flashbulb  was  the  great- 


Zinc  Division,  National  Produc¬ 
tion  Authority,  to  reconsider  Or- 


The  recent  A-Bomb  explosions  her  camera  for  a  time  exposure,  est  advance.  We  really  had  trouble  restricting  the  use  of 

that  have  been  rocking  the  earth  “j  ^35  shaking  so  much  1  was  getting  into  places  with  the  pow-  ,  .u  a 


and  lighting  up  the  skies  around  afraid  1  might  have  missed  it,”  der.  Declaring  that  the  order  would 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  have  provided  she  said  later.  “1  wished  at  the  “If  you  did  get  in  and  took  one  "'^rk  a  hardship  on  newspapen, 
spectacular  film  material  for  sev-  tjfne  j  had  two  dozen  cameras,  shot,  the  smoke  hung  around  for  "''f  u  ^^gregate  are  not  large 

eral  Los  Angeles  photographers.  each  set  at  a  different  speed,  so  I  an  hour  and  prevented  you  from  ^t  the  product  in  conipansw 

Harry  Matosian,  Associated  could  be  sure  I  got  it.”  taking  another.  Quite  a  few  early  1*4  w 

Press  staffer,  apparently  was  first  photographers  lost  fingers  or  suf-  have  no  effte 

to  canitalize  on  the  event.  Next  _ j  _ _ i  fereH  even  more  senoiK  iniiine^  auinoriiy  ii  wouia  nave  no  CuCC 


Press  staffer,  apparently  was  first 


to  capitalize  on  the  event.  Next  his  shutter  covered  it  with  serious  injuries  ,  would  nave  no  etlect 

came  Mrs.  Helen  Brush  o£  the  then  Sd  S  liL  w^  with  the  stuff.” 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and  Perry  .  .  •  .u  j  j  flash-  Once,  he  said,  he  set  fire  to  ^  *P*t*^*^m 

Fowler  of  the  Lo.v /4/i/?e/es //erflW  nowHer”  When  he  saw  the  decorations  in  the  council  cham-  ‘curtails  only  those  users  of  3,000 
<4  Exoress  powoer.  ^jw  me  nowder  He  PO“nds  of  zinc  per  quarter.”  Mr 

“  p  f  T-  u  orange  glow  that  preceded  the  wiin  powoer.  ne  -  - .  ....  ^jii  u.  f.i, 

At  5:47  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  removed  the  slide.  was  banned  from  there  until  the  npwsn^ners^  “  ™ 


1,  Mr  Matosian  got  an  unre-.  (The  fifth  and  final  explosion  on  ciiy  lainers  cooieo  on. 
hearsed  shot  of  one  of  the  ex-  Peb.  6  bathed  L.A.  with  the  bright-  solons  apparently  think 

plosions,  only  70  miles  away.  He  provided  photogra-  of  "ow,  though 

made  the  picture  from  the  roof  of  p(,g,.5  there  with  the  be«t  pix.)  council  acclaimed  his  pictori 

a  four-story  hotel  in  Las  Vegas  “  al  contributions  over  the  last  hall 

with  the  aid  of  the  Phantom  Flash,  p  xjg'g  „  TqIIv  century  by  presenting  him  with  1 

wired  to  trip  the  shutter.  ‘  j  r  11  ^  framed  testimonial.  And  the  De 


city  fathers  cooled  off. 

The  solons  apparently  think 


by  all  newspapers. 

“A  large  number  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  purchase  this  engrar 


For  He's  a  Jolly 
Good  Fellow  .  . 


The  council  acclaimed  his  pictori-  from  the  larger  newspapen 
al  contributions  over  the  last  half  comniercial  houses.  It 

century  by  presenting  him  with  a  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that  tk 
framed  testimonial.  And  the  De-  curtailment  has  a  much  broader 
troif-Press  Photographers  Associa-  effect  upon  newspapers  than  is 


In  about  two  hours,  the  picture  '■’OOa  reilow  .  .  .  troit^Press  Photographers  Associa-  ,  .  , 

had  been  transmitted  around  the  It  was  heady  wine  to  the  old-  tion  hurrahed  his  golden  anniver- 

AP  network.  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  timer  and  he  couldn’t  help  but  sary  in  the  business  by  devoting 


printed  it  with  orange  sky.  enjoy  it. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  Hg  had  been  a 

first  real  news  photo  of  an  atomic  —  ...  - 

explosion  —  all  previous  pictures 
were  setups,”  explained  Dick  Stro- 
ble,  AP  bureau  picture  editor  in 
Los  Angeles,  who  had  done  some 
careful  planning  on  Mr.  Matosi- 
an’s  trip,  mostly  on  hunch. 

“We’re  proud  of  the  picture,” 
he  added,  “but  we  aren’t  very 
proud  of  the  transmission  delay. 

We  should  have  had  it  out  in  un¬ 
der  an  hour.  The  trouble  was  at  its  third  an- 

that  Mr.  Matosian  didn  t  think  he  Kuenzel  nual  ball,  friends 
would  get  anything  until  later,  so  patted  him  on 

he  didn  t  have  his  portable  trans-  j^e  back  and  shook  his  hand, 
mitting  equipment  set  up.”  ^ 

Mr.  Matosian  and  Garber  Da-  gf  (he  Detroit  News,  thanked 
vidson,  an  AP  reporter,  arrived  in  everyone  for  the  accolades  and  re- 
Las  Vegas  late  Wednesday  and  marked: 

the  lensman  set  his  camera  up  ...p.  .  m  e 


its  year  book  to  him. 


“Less  than  700  tons  of  zinc  ait 
actually  consumed  each  year  in 


He  had  been  a  George  W.  Stark,  News  column-  newspaper  business  The 

photographer  in  ist,  wrote  in  the  book:  American  Newspaj^r  Pubhshen 

the  city  for  50  “The  ‘Photo  by  Kuenzel’  stamp  Association  during  World  War 
years  and  now  means  a  lot  in  old  Detroit.  Hav-  actual  tests  If 

he  was  being  ing  one  means  something  choice  * ti* Control  Laboratory 
honored  The  ^nd  accurate;  something  to  hang  ^^^t  the  amount  of  ziac 

ci.y  council  w^rc  visitors  cun  iook  and  ad-  ing^^sVsIS^ 

feSintion,  IK.  H.'  O.  Saisingcr.  sports  editor  o(  Tltb^l 

cal  press  photoa-  ‘he  News,  matched  this  with:  , ^  “ 

Japhers  assodt  “Bill  is  the  best  sports  photog-  7’200,  tons  processed  for  engrav 

[ion  praised  him  rapher  in  the  count^,  that  rare  '"8  P  ates  reveals  a  dissipation  d 

at  its  third  an-  combination  of  photographer  and 
nual  ball,  friends  reporter.  Bill’s  pictures  tell  stories.  eicning. 

patted  him  on  They  don’t  require  explanations  The  remaining  loss  (difference 
)ok  his  hand.  and  most  of  them  do  not  need  between  191  tons  and  700  tons) 

1  u  .  u-  t  captions.”  can  be  presumed  to  result  from 


William  A.  Kuenzel,  photo  chief 


And  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  the  ‘^e  practice  of  placing  a  certain 
paper’s  managing  editor,  had  this  percentage  of  the  cuts  in  the  per- 


to  say: 

“He’s  an  A-1  reporter.” 


manent  files  of  the  newspapen. 
“These  permanent  files,  in  prac- 


about  4  a.m.  Thursday.  The  ex-  Bingay  recalled  how  as  city  editor  ‘‘caBy  every  instance,  could  be 

posure  was  l/25th  at  f  6  3  tographers  now  active,  but  none  relied  on  Bill  for  the  story  gleaned  to  return  to  zinc  smelters 

The  AP  m!,n  wac  nnt  there  In  ^vhen  Other  men  failed  on  the  job.  hundreds  of  tons  of  zinc  if  tho« 

see  ^  happS!  howeven  He  ha3  ""Vu  T  'Tt:  -  ■  ^ill  couldn’t  help  taking  several  hundreds  of  tons  become  neces- 

learned  that  planes  had  been  "'i",," 


Znid'“aai"  pta«s’"iiad 'b^n  ,  “j"  ""  " 

irvaani.  f,- _ eum  1  ^0 1  wfien  hc  was  17.  Hc  brought  ■  ■ 

test  a?ea  from  6  a.m  on.  As  a  Photography  to  the  New^  the  first  Dog  Writers  Hect  Lettered  Readers 

"^“In'’Xa't  yea7,’’  Bin  r^aUed,  “I  Ruml  As  President  Manchester.  N  H.-On 

to  come  later  than  it  did  and  was  i-'^t  -A  occasions  in  less  than  two  wecD. 

in  his  hotel  when  it  occurred.  Dog  Writ-  (he  Manchester  Union  Leader  h« 

He  made  up  for  it  the  next  day  m  Detroit.  Newspapers  then  ers  Association  will  be  installed  devoted  its  entire  editorial  page  to 

when  he  got  as  close  as  he  could  7';®  “^'"g  drawings  or  chalk-plate  at  the  annual  dinner  Feb.  10  in  ,e((ers  from  readers.  In  addition, 


sketches  for  illustrations. 


on  the  desert.  From  this  position  ^‘‘®'®»’®^  illustrations.  New  York.  Wentz^  Ruml.  Jr.,  (he  Union  Leader-both  momini 

he  became  a  full-fledged  sightseer  “A  News  executive  told  me  that  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  becomes  presi-  ^^d  afternoon  editions— carries  » 
and  made  two  more  pictures,  the  paper  was  interested  in  trying  dent,  suco^ding  Roland  Kilbon,  week-to-week  run  of  about  seven 


columns  of  reader  opinions. 


neither  as  good  as  the  first.  photographic  reproductions  in  New  York  World-Telegram  &  columns  of  reader  opir 

Mrs.  Brush  and  Mister  Fowler  half-tones,  and  asked  me  if  I  San.  ^ 

didn’t  have  the  closeup  advantages  would  take  over  the  photography.  Douglas  Hunt,  Birmingham  p  ^  1  A/1 

Mr.  Matosian  had.  On  Feb.  2,  in  “I  was  making  $6  a  week  and  (Ala.)  News,  is  the  new  first  vice-  t^Ceptlonai  AG 
the  pre-dawn  hours,  they  caught  smarting  under  the  refusal  of  a  president,  and  Mr.  Kilbon  the  San  Saba,  Tex. — ^T 
the  glare  of  one  of  the  explosions  50c  raise.  I  decided  here  was  my  second  vicepresident.  Evelyn  old  San  Saha  News,  a 


vicepresident. 


m  the  San  Saba,  Tex. — ^The  78-year- 
Evelyn  old  San  Saha  News,  a  weekly, 


from  the  roofs  of  their  buildings,  big  chance.  I  asked  for  $7.50  a  Monte,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-  laxed  its  rules  forbidding  adverts- 

some  250  miles  from  the  scene  of  week.  I  expected  to  be  turned  Ledger,  takes  over  as  secretary-  ing  on  Page  1  when  it  ran  this 

violence.  down  cold,  but  the  News  gave  me  treasurer.  ad: 

The  Daily  News’  lady  photog-  $9.  That  was  unheard  of.  Boy,  Mr.  Ruml,  the  new  president,  is  “Wanted  —  Good  old-fashion«l 
rapher  came  to  work  at  5:30  a.m  I  really  had  arrived!”  a  former  kennel  editor  of  the  rain,  a  cloud-buster,  chip-floater, 

on  that  day  and  immediately  fixed  Today  the  News  has  a  staff  of  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News.  soil-soaker.  Before  Feb.  1.” 


on  that  day  and  immediately  fixed 


Tried  KODABROMIDE  PAPER  lately? 


It  has  everything  you  need... 
when  you  need  it  most. 

WIDE  RANGE  in  exposure  and  development.  PHYSICALLY  HARDENED  EMULSION  for  excep¬ 

tional  ease  of  handling  under  all  processing  con- 

FULL  SCOPE  OF  CONTRASTS  in  five  grades.  Ex- 

posure  scale  values  1:28  to  1:4.  .  .............  ...  -  ,  . 

BRILLIANT  in  all  degrees  of  contrast  with  rich  black 

FAST  PRINTING  for  speed  you  need.  and  white  tones. 


Kodabromide  . . .  the  paper  that  has  “everything”  for  the  working  photog¬ 
rapher.  When  the  pressure  is  greatest  and  time  counts,  it  comes  through  with 
those  brilliant  prints  which  assure  acceptance  every  time.  If  you  haven’t  used 
it  lately,  try  Kodabromide  Paper  on  your  next  assignment.  The  results  are 
sure  to  show  you  what  we  mean. 

Available  at  your  Kodak  dealer’s.  Ask  for  it  next  time  you  order. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION 


Amarillo  Newspapers 
Cover  Three-State  Area 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

“We  sell  the  finished  product”  speed  the  papers  to  train  and  bus 
is  the  way  Walter  Andrews,  Ama-  depots  and  spot  corners  in  the 
rillo  (Tex.)  Globe-  News,  de-  city  to  be  picked  up  by  carrier 
scribed  his  circulation  department  boys.  The  trucks  are  leased  from 
that  handles  12  issues  a  week,  inaependent  contractors. 

His  department,  along  with  other 

divisions  of  the  Globe  and  News,  It's  Cold  in  Alaska! 
is  housed  in  the  newspapers’  new  In  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  it  is 
million  dollar  plant.  amazing  how  50  newspaperboys 

The  evening  Globe,  morning  go  about  their  work  despite  cold 
News  and  Sunday  News-Globe  go  weather. 


out  to  65,000  homes.  Readers  are 


Lewis,  circulation 


spread  over  a  50,000  square-mile  manager  of  the  Fairbanks  Daily 
area,  including  32  counties  in  the  News-Miner,  writes  that  on  Jan. 
Texas  Panhandle,  three  counties  I6  the  thermometer  currently  read 
of  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  and  “minus  55”  and  was  scheduled  to 
four  counties  along  the  Eastern  slide  down  further.  Yet  he  has 


$1,481  lor  Polio  Fund 
Carrier  boys  of  the  Baiam 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  trip  around  their  routes  after 
supper  on  Jan.  30  and  collected 
$1,481.19  for  the  Polio  Fund. 


edge  of  New  Mexico.  About  no  trouble  in  keeping  his  carrier 
12,000  mail  subscribers  receive  oiganization  on  the  job. 


their  papers  in  the  Tri-State  area 
Have  500  Carriers 


“Many  of  the  boys  have  built 
their  routes  themselves  and  often 


STUDENT  CIRCULATOR  is  Jerome  M.  Loughlin  (at  right),  wbo 
has  become  circulation  manager  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Ihtss 
after  22  years  in  news  and  advertising  work.  He  is  attending  tbt 
Circulation  short  course  at  the  University  of  Iowa’s  school  of  jour 
nalism.  At  left,  Prof.  John  Scott  Davenport  goes  over  paper  with  Mr. 

Loughlin  as  Jess  Birks,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  CM  sits  in. 


There  is  a  total  of  30  employes  carry  over  100  papers,”  he  said, 
in  the  circulation  department,  in-  “One  ambitious  lx>y  carries  papers 
eluding  the  mailing  room.  Eleven  to  156  subscribers  and  sells  80 
employes  are  concerned  with  papers.  We  are  a  10-cent  daily, 
handling  new  subscriptions,  chan-  like  other  Alaska  publications. 


ges  of  addresses,  billing,  etc. 


and  needless  to  add,  the  boys 


Bulk  of  deliveries  is  made  to  make  quite  a  substantial  income.” 
the  readers’  doorsteps  by  500  The  News-Miner  gave  its  car- 
carrier  boys.  Routes  are  leased  riers  cameras  for  Christmas  and 
to  the  carriers  who  buy  their  pa-  is  conducting  a  photo  contest, 
pers  at  the  wholesale  rate  and  Along  with  regular  Incentive 
deliver  them  at  the  retail  rate  award  contests,  the  paper  spon- 
under  the  Little  Merchant  plan,  sors  carrier  basketball  and  base- 
Training  films  are  used  to  show  ball  teams, 
carriers  the  courteous  and  prompt 

methods,  of  delivery  and  collec-  Carrier  to  President 
tions.  Two  Aurora,  111.,  bankers  were 

Each  year,  the  Globe-News  nf-  recently  elected  president  of  their 
fers  college  scholarships  to  the  respective  banks.  The  men  were 
SIX  earners  who  maintain  the  best  former  Aurora  Beacon-News  car- 
scholastic  and  route  management  riers.  Their  elevation  to  the  pres- 


records. 

Sunday  Farm  Service 


idency  of  their  banks  was  noted 
by  Charles  W.  Hoefer,  Beacon- 


The  Globe-News  last  year  in-  News  publisher, 
augurated  its  “farm  service”  which  The  paper  published  an  editor- 
brings  the  Sunday  paper  to  the  ial,  titled  “Carrier  to  Bank  Pres- 
rural  subscriber  on  Sunday.  This  ident.”  Mr.  Hoefer,  in  turn,  sent 
service,  now  operating  on  about  reprints  of  the  editorial,  together 
20  farm  routes,  is  continuing  to  with  a  letter  to  each  carrier, 
expand. 

Responsibility  of  distribution  in  On  to  ^^asllinaton^ 
outlying  towns  rests  with  agents.  ...  /,  j  \ 

The  circulation  department  has  14  .  tndianapoLs  (Ind:)  News 

district  managers.  launched  its  biggest  trip  offer 


A  new  conveyor  system  has  carrier-five  days  in  Washing- 
been  installed  as  part  of  the  en- 

larged  mailing  room  facilities  at  ..  ..  ,  .  .... 

the  Globe-News.  Bundlers,  with  Vocational  Institute 

the  aid  of  semi-automatic  wire  A  vocational  Institute  for 


tying  machines,  are  used.  Bundles  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  carriers  is 


were  formerly  tied  by  hand. 


the  result  of  an  idea  that  blos- 


The  mailing  room  employs  15  somed  last  fall  on  Newspaperboy 
mailers  who  handle  12  issues  a  Day.  At  that  time,  carriers  were 
week — each  morning  to  send  the  given  the  opportunity  to  see  at 
News  and  Sunday  News-Globe  on  first-hand  all  types  of  business  and 
their  way  and  five  evenings  a  professions. 


boys  visit  business  firms  of  their 
own  choice  to  learn  how  particu¬ 
lar  business  places  operate. 

Surveys  Rates 

Michael  Tynan,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  country  circulation 
manager,  has  made  an  analysis  of 
current  home  delivery  and  mail 
subscription  rates  charged  by  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  compilation. 

500  Passaic  Carriers 

The  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News  recently  reached  the  500 
mark  in  the  number  of  carrier- 
salesmen  it  has  had  in  business 
at  the  same  time.  The  carriers 
and  dealers  deliver  more  than 
90%  of  the  newspaper’s  53,000 
daily  circulation. 

77  in  Canada  at  5c 

Toronto  —  More  Canadian 
daily  newspapers  now  sell  at  5c 
a  copy  than  ever  before,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association.  Of 
the  91  Canadian  dailies,  77  now 
sell  for  5c.  1 1  more  than  at  the 
beginning  of  1950.  Of  the  rest, 
Id  sell  at  4c,  only  four  at  3c. 

12-Year  Limit  Asked 

Madison,  Wis — Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature,  sponsored 
by  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  League,  the  minimum  age 
limit  for  carrier  boys  would  be 
reduced  from  13  years  to  12 
years  during  the  national  emer¬ 
gency. 


week  for  distributioa  of  the  It  was  so  popular  the  carriers 

Globe.  Ten  nart-time  workers  oi‘v<»  wanted  keen  it  iin  TTavid  T  1N0WSSIQDQ  DUS1I16SS 


Globe.  Ten  part-time  workers  give  wanted  to  keep  it  up.  David  J. 
a  helping  hand  on  Saturday  nights  Thomas,  circulation  director,  has 
in  stuffing  the  sections  of  the  Sun-  agreed,  wkh  the  result  that  Carri- 


day  paper. 


er  Boy  Vocational  Institute  has 


A  fleet  of  19  trucks  is  used  to  been  formed.  Every  week,  carrier 


Washington — Sales  of  news¬ 
dealers  and  newsstands  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $217,- 
000,000  dollars  in  1948. 


Dnh’borg  Promoted 

Appointment  of  James  C.  Dahl- 
berg  as  city  circulation  managn 
of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scina- 
tar  has  been  announced,  by  C.  W. 
Bevinger,  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Dahlberg,  a  native  Mem¬ 
phian,  got  his  start  in  newspaper 
circulation  work  as  a  carrier.  He 
is  27  and  holds  the  Bronze  Star 
for  action  in  the  Pacific. 

Special  GI  Rcrte 

The  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Gazette  has  a  special  six-month 
subscription  rate  to  GI’s  for  $3 
as  compared  to  the  regular  six 
month  mail  rate  of  $4.50,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Publisher  W.  B.  Hamel. 

30  Going  to  Puerto  Rico 

Approximately  30  editors,  re 
porters,  newsreel  and  television  ex¬ 
ecutives  plan  to  go  to  Puerto  Rico 
by  plane  Feb.  15  to  cover  the  ded¬ 
ication  of  the  Island’s  100th  new 
industry. 

Pictures  Settle 
Delivery  Disputes 

Memphis.  Tenn.  —  Equipping 
himself  with  a  Polaroid  Land 
Camera,  a  country  circulatiOT 
representative  of  the  Commerdd 
Appeal  uses  photographic  evidenw 
to  settle  the  never-ending  disputes 
among  truck  drivers,  distributors 
and  carriers  concerning  deliveries 
of  the  paper. 

Where  conflicting  rejwrts  or 
complaints  come  in.  involving 
placing  of  bundles,  or  improp« 
or  careless  delivery,  A.  A. 
lard  does  some  scouting  around 
with  his  camera.  On  several  o^ 
casions  the  photographs  have  k® 
no  room  for  argument,  resulting 
in  a  quick  end  of  argument. 
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'Round  Their  Beats 

Continued  from  page  9 

Honest  Hal'  Boyle's 
War  With  the  Army 

Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press  col¬ 
umnist  who  has  been  in  Korea  six 
months,  strongly  approves  war 
censorship  and  believes  it  should 
have  been  evoked  earlier  in  the 


The  only  alternative,  in  his  jg  o„|y  g  || 

opinion,  would  have  been  for  the  camera  angle.  j 

press  to  have  established  its  own  Howard  fr  M 

censorship  bureau.  Handicman  ^  Jm 

Mr.  Boyle,  introduced  as  “Hon-  of  INS  Bdr 

est  Hal,  the  Gl's  Pal,”  described  is  in  the  W  - 

his  war  experiences  in  semi-hu-  middle.  % 

morous  vein  in  a  talk  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  from  21  such  women  taken  into 


TENSE 

situation 

in 

which 
Lt.  Gen. 
Matthew 
Ridgway 
appears  to  he 
poking 
his  finger 
into 

General 
MacArthur 
is  only  a 
camera  angle. 
Howard 
Handleman 
of  INS 
is  in  the 
middle. 


America  Feb.  7  in  New  York. 

“I  came  home  because  I  couldn’t 


custody  by  police. 

Cause  of  the  telephone  calls? 


The  Crimson  Flash 

I  Rome — Franco  Nacci,  Italian 

I  •  jr  -iT  free-lance  newsman,  has  turned  up 

I  in  Rome  with  an  unusual  assign- 

I  ment.  With  an  agreement  tucked 

away  in  a  pocket  to  write  a  series 
of  feature  stories  and  articles  for 
F  a  a  group  of  Sicilian  newspapers. 

A  He  is  completing  last-minute  de- 

I  tails  for  a  round-the-world  tour 

^  camerainan  as  well  as  a  re- 
left  Palermo,  driving  a  crimson- 

aja.  Upon  his  departure  from 
Rome  he  promised  to  be  back  in 
typical  reaction  here  is  the  com-  sicily  by  New  Year’s  Day  in  1952. 


ment  of  Lee  Ferrerro  of  Interna- 


‘This  isn’t  the  first  time  I’ve 


figure  it  out,”  remarked  Mr.  Boyle  Husbands  were  complaining  that 
with  a  smile.  “The  only  ouija  their  wives  were  emptying  shoe 
board  over  there  was  in  possession  closets  of  ankle-strap  shoes.  Ad- 
of  Douglas  MacArthur.  He  got  ded  one  caller:  “And  one  pair 
k  from  Harry  Truman,  who  didn’t  cost  me  $32.” 


know  how  to  work  it.” 

“Korea  is  like  a  big  icebox,  and 


The  story  had  other  results. 
Shortly  after  the  story  hit  the 


I’m  glad  to  get  out,”  he  concluded,  streets,  Dowd  received  a  telephone 
“Honest  Hal”  urged  that  the  call  from  a  woman  who  identified 
Army  be  required  to  provide  herself  as  one  of  his  “subjects.” 


tional  News  Service,  who  said,  made  a  trip  like  the  one  I’m  doing 
‘Censorship  hasn’t  hurt  us  any.  now,”  he  pointed  out.  “However, 
But  it  has  kept  some  exaggerated  jt»s  the  longest.” 
reports  from  getting  out.’  ”  He  vvas  referring  to  the  automo¬ 

bile  trip  he  took  last  year,  when 
8  Years  on  Saloon  Beat  he  went  from  Sicily  to  the  Arctic 
Philadelphia  —  You  cannot  Circle  and  back.  At  that  time  he 
make  every  night  New  Year’s  Eve  drove  an  Italian  midget-sized  car. 


when  covering  a  “saloon  beat” 


Nacci’s  trip  is  being  backed  by 


more  transportation  for  correspon-  “You  can  have  a  date  with  me,” 
dents  in  future  wars.  she  said. 

Late  that  afternoon  she  was  one 
More  War  Casualties  of  1 1  prostitutes  and  panderers 

Jim  Martenhoff,  AP  photog-  facing  District  Attorney  Ralph  Lo- 
rapher,  was  injured  Feb.  3  when  gan.  The  group  had  been  snapped 
the  jeep  in  which  he  was  riding  up  in  a  surprise  raid  prompted  by 
was  forced  off  a  road  in  Korea  by  Dowd’s  story, 
a  weapons  carrier.  He  suffered  a 

broken  nose,  concussion  and  'Cornwallis  Is  Coming' 
bruises.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. — One 


you  want  to  keep  your  health,  job  the  Sicilian  Automobile  Club  and 
or  objectivity,  says  Gerard  J.  the  island’s  tourist  and  travel 


(Jerry)  Gaghan,  who  writes  a 
nightlife  column  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News. 

Jerry,  who  on  March  20  cele- 


agencies. 

An  interesting  aspect  is  the  fact 
that  Nacci- has  received  an  okay 
to  motor  through  Hungary  and 


broken  nose,  concussion  and  'Cornwallis  Is  Coming' 
bruises.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — One 

Warren  White  of  Reuters  was  Saturday  afternoon  last  October, 
wounded  the  second  time  in  a  while  thousands  of  football  enthu- 


week  by  a  sniper’s  bullet. 


siasts  were  filtering  into  Kenan 


brates  the  eighth  anniversary  of  Bulgaria.  But  despite  the  bright 

“Cross  Town,”  also  declares  you  red  color  of  his  automobile,  the 

cannot  get  pious  about  the  things  Sicilian  writer  was  unable  to  ob- 

you  see  or  hear  in  the  small  hours  tain  a  visa  to  travel  through  the 

of  the  morning  in  clubs  and  tav-  Soviet  Union, 
erns.  Neither  is  he  looking  for 
personal  scandal.  Book  Coming  Up 

“I  like  people  too  much  to  go  Houston  —  George  Fuermann, 
in  for  that  kind  of  reporting,”  columnist  on  the  Houston  Post, 


Murray  Moler,  general  manager  Stadium  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  man  wants  to  go  out  with 

of  the  inter-mountain  division  of  Chester  S.  Davis  mounted  the  retary,  that’s  their  busii 

the  United  Press  at  Denver,  Colo.,  steps  of  the  University  of  North  mine  or  the  public’s.” 

and  Robert  Bennyhoff,  head  of  the  Carolina  library  to  begin  a  three-  The  only  “tight”  thing  ; 
Reno.  Nev.,  U.P.  bureau,  have  month  adventure  as  a  “war  corre-  column  is  the  writing.  H 

returned  to  those  assignments  sjymdent.”  a  lot  of  items  on  three 

from  Korea.  Robert  C.  Miller  of  With  the  roar  of  the  stadium  copy  paper,  triple-spaced. 


personal  scandal.  Book  Coming  Up 

“I  like  people  too  much  to  go  Houston  —  George  Fuermann, 
in  for  that  kind  of  reporting,”  columnist  on  the  Houston  Post, 
Jerry  confessed.  “So,  if  a  married  is  cataloging  everything  B.  B.  or 
man  wants  to  go  out  with  his  sec-  a.  B.  these  days, 
retary,  that’s  their  business,  not  jhe  initials  are  for  “before 
mine  or  the  public’s.”  book”  and  “after  book.”  The  book. 


the  U.P.  also  has  returned  and  is  crowd  in  his  ears,  he  began  rolling 
on  leave.  back  the  pages  of  history  to  a  pe- 

Although  Japanese  newsmen  riod  170  years  ago.  His  purpose 
have  been  turned  down  for  war  was  to  get  a  complete  picture  of 
accreditation  repeatedly  by  the  North  Carolina’s  part  in  the  Revo- 
MacArthur  Headquarters,  full  lution.  then  tell  it  in  news  style  as 
privileges  have  been  bestowed  on  a  modern  reporter  might  have 
a  German  correspondent.  He  is  written  it  for  the  Winston-Salem 
Berndt  Lohsc,  a  photographer  for  Journal-Sentinel. 


Neue  llliistierte,  a  Cologne  maga¬ 
zine. 

Red  Light'  Expose 
S\N’  .Angf.lo,  Tex.  —  Telephone 


The  series  of  five  installments 
was  called,  “Cornwallis  Is  Com¬ 
ing!”  and  Reporter  Davis  has  been 
telling  the  story  mainly  in  the 
form  of  news  dispatches  from  the 


calls  from  irate  males  flooded  the  battlefields.  There  also  are  “inter- 
5ro/u/ar(/ -  7/«?e.s  switchboard  Feb.  views”  with  the  generals,  quoting 
3  after  publication  of  a  by-lined  from  dispatches  they  sent  at  the 
expose  of  prostitution  here.  time. 

But  complaints  were  innocent 

enough.  Reaction  to  Censorship 

Tim  Dowd,  police  reporter  who  Chicago — Walter  Simmons, 

ouf  the  story,  described  chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  bu- 
Miss  Prostitute”  as  “probably  reau  in  Tokyo,  cabled  his  newspa- 
wearing  a  two-piece  wool  suit,  no  per  from  Korea: 
hat,  and  the  inevitable  high,  black  “The  hullabaloo  in  the  United 
shoes  with  straps  going  several  States  over  the  censorship  in 
times  around  the  ankles.”  He  had  Korea  has  astonished  newspaper- 


retary,  that’s  their  business,  not  jhe  initials  are  for  “before 
mine  or  the  public’s.”  book”  and  “after  book.”  The  book. 

The  only  “tight”  thing  about  his  commissioned  by  Doubleday  and 
column  is  the  writing.  He  crowds  Co.,  will  be  an  extension  of  Fuer- 
a  lot  of  items  on  three  sheets  of  rnann’s  popular  Post  Card  column, 
copy  paper,  triple-spaced.  Post  Card  deals  with  “the  un- 

Jerry.  who  is  also  drama  critic  usual  and  the  usual  if  the  latter  is 
for  the  News,  writes  no  “advance”  something  some  one  missed,” 
columns  or  fillers,  preferring  to  Fuermann  says.  “I  try  to  write  a 
stick  to  spot  news.  Some  of  his  column  that  appeals  to  everybody 
choicest  items  are  picked  up  short-  from  cafe  socialites  to  barbers." 
ly  before  deadline  and  he  usually  jhe  column  made  its  first  ap- 
begins  writing  “Cross  Town”  pearance  in  the  Post  on  Feb.  23, 
around  3  a.m.  The  first  issue  of  1950.  The  idea  presented  itself  af- 
the  News  appears  on  the  street  at  t^r  Fuermann,  then  a  special  as- 
9:45  a.m.  signments  man,  found  he  was 

Jerry  has  been  interested  in  the  picking  up  much  good  material 
theatre  since  the  days  he  used  to  about  people  and  things  about 
go  to  Saturday  matinees  for  30  them  which  didn’t  quite  merit 
cents  to  watch  stock  companies  space  in  their  own  right  but  which 


perform. 

He  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
many  years  on  the  Ledger,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  become  a 


had  a  definite  place  in  a  daily 
reporter  for  newspaper. 

dger,  waiting  Readership  of  the  column  has 
o  become  a  been  proven  by,  among  other 


full-fledged  member  of  the  drama  things,  three  promotional  ideas 


department. 


which  Fuermann  dreamed  up.  The 


arrived  at  his  description  by  draw-  men  here.  Actually,  there  has 
>ng  a  composite  “Miss  Prostitute”  been  little  censorship.  .  .  .  The 
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That  opportunity  came  when  first  was  a  beauty  contest  which 
the  late  Eric  Knight,  of  ‘This  attracted  nearly  1,000  entries.  An- 
Above  AH”  fame,  who  was  head  other  saw  the  auctioning  of  a 
of  the  department,  went  to  Holly-  baton  owned  by  Maestro  Arturo 
wood.  Jerry  then  joined  Harry  Toscanini  and  the  proceeds  given 
Murdock  in  the  drama  department  to  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  stayed  until  the  Ledger  sus-  A  third  was  to  gather  700  cartons 
pended  in  1942.  He  joined  the  of  cigarettes  for  patients  in  Vete- 
News  in  1943.  rans  Hospitals. 
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Color  Analyst  Proves  'ii-i  Son  Mateo  Daily 

-m  •  mr  TXT  VjtGIS  PiGVr  irrGSS 

lA/rtTTil  in  lYInnV  VwdVS  in  two  months,  or  six  months,  or  _  _ 

wV  Wl  LIX  111  X*AVAXXy  ¥X  V*  y  »  whatever  is  called  for.”  TOr  £iXPC(nSiOn 

Carl  P.  Lawrence  of  the  Tulsa  ~ 

By  Julian  Stag  (Okla.)  World-Tribune,  conduct-  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Two  years 

^  T,  e  •  „  ing  n  composing  room  session,  re-  of  expansion  by  the  San  Mateo 

Dallas — The  SNPA  Mechani-  (7)  Regardless  of  running  jw-  Times  approach  conclusion  with 

cal  Conference  (Western  Divi-  sition  three  color  plates  can  be  production  in  the  newspa-  installation  of  a  new-type  Goss 


By  Julian  Stag 


as  the  service  is  done,  it  is  dic¬ 
tated  on  the  card,  and  the  card 
is  replaced  to  another  date,  to 
work  its  way  to  the  front  again 
in  two  months,  or  six  months,  or 
whatever  is  called  for.” 

Carl  P.  Lawrence  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World-Tribune,  conduct¬ 
ing  a  composing  room  session,  re- 


sion)  here  Jan.  29  and  30,  rang  registered  in  advance. 


per’s  history. 


installation  of  a  new-type  Goss 
Universal  press.  New  and  heavier 


up  a  record  turnout  and  a  pro-  (8)  Black  plate  can  be  re-  “peak  days”  had  stereotype  equipment  also  was 

gram  throwing  light  on  several  plated  without  disturbing  color  changed  from  the  last  part  of  the  installed,  and  the  only  remaining 

new  developments  in  newspaper  register.  This  is  particularly  valu-  conse-  step  in  the  program  is  an  auto¬ 
production.  able  when  partial  page  color  decision  of  mer-  matic  conveyor  system. 


producuon.  aoie  wnen  paruai  page  qqgqgg  ^y  yj^g  decision  of  mer-  matic  conveyor  system. 

Total  registration  was  343,  in-  ads  are  run  on  live  news  pages.  grants  to  keep  stores  open  Thurs-  The  new  five-unit  press  handles 
eluding  wives,  visitors  and  about  (9)  As  there  is  no  black  plate  ^jg^ts.  Big  volume  shifts  to  40  pages  at  speeds  up  to  40,000 
100  equipment  and  supply  men  for  color  illustration,  black  ink  j^^nday  and  Tuesday.  hourly.  It  is  a  semi-cylindrical. 


matic  conveyor  system. 

The  new  five-unit  press  handles 


and  guests.  Mechanical  depart-  need  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  type 
ment  executives  from  newspapers  requirement  only, 
in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  UO)  Correct  color  balance  can 
Louisiana,  plus  visitors  from  other  be  achieved  more  easily  and  more 
states,  attended.  rapidly  on  the  press. 

Ralph  Moffett,  mechanical  A  report  was  made  also  on  a 


states,  attended.  rapidly  on  the  press. 

Ralph  Moffett,  mechanical  A  report  was  made  also  on  a 
superintendent  of  the  Dallas  Times  fast  non-process  color  method  be- 
Herald,  was  elected  chairman,  ing  used  in  Dallas.  This  t^h- 
succeeding  George  Woodman,  me-  nique,  based  on  mixing  of  inks 
chanical  superintendent.  Fort  and  close  planning  of  color  work 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram.  with  the  artist,  was  described  by 
‘Color  Analyst’  Reported  Homer  L.  Green  of  the  Wilson 


■  compact,  web-fed  press.  Units 

I  O  "  *  J  o"  collect  to 

^oior  rnntGa  on  a  center  folder  in  straight  lines. 

5  m  a  It  is  single-width,  two  plates  wide. 

^OnSGCUtlVG  The  pit  has  been  extended  for 

_  •mi  addition  of  a  sixth  unit  when 

PagGs  in  Tulsa  , 

^  J.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher, 

Tulsa,  Okla. — ^The  Tn/sa  World  pressed  the  button  for  the  oflScial 


nique,  based  on  mixing  of  inks  Tulsa,  Okla. — ^The  Tulsa  World  pressed  the  button  for  the  oflScial 
and  close  planning  of  color  work  carried  five  consecutive  pages  in  start  Jan.  24,  explaining  his  hap- 
with  the  artist,  was  described  by  color  in  Feb.  4  editions.  piness  over  completion  of  an  im- 

Homer  L.  Green  of  the  Wilson  O.  M.  Harper,  mechanical  super-  portant  hurdle  in  a  head-long  race 
Engraving  Co.,  which  works  with  intendent  of  Newspaper  Publica-  vvith  circulation  which  has 


D  I.  •  1  Engraving  Ck).,  which  works  with  intendent  of  Newspaper  Publica- 

Results  in  ROP  color  with  the  Corp.,  publishi^^g  agent  of  the 


first  newspaper  “Color  Analyst,” 
put  into  operation  last  Dec.  3, 


and  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


tion  corp.,  publishing  agent  ot  the  doubled  since  the  war’s  close. 
World  and  Tulsa  Tribune,  who  has  jhe  old  press,  a  Goss  three-deck- 


at  the  Milwaukee  tWis  1  Journal'  explained  the  color  been  in  the  printing  departments  er  of  24-page  capacity,  has  been 

have  “exceeded  our  exoLtations  ’’  evolution  of  a  number  of  adver-  of  the  two  newspapers  nearly  40  sold  to  Floyd  Sparks,  publisher, 

said  Josenh  E  McMullen  assis  ‘'dements,  including  a  group  of  years,  claimed  “the  largest  con-  fjavward  Review. 

tant  nroduction  mameer  of  the  Neiman-Marcus  store  color  ads  secutive  color  run  in  a  U.  S.  news-  the  new  press  will  permh 


tant  production  manager  of  the  received  awards.  He  dis-  paper.”  He  did  not  include  the 

omna .  .  r  i  played  a  number  of  Dallas  news-  regular  comic  section. 

is  account  o  t  ree  -  color  » ^  _  g  ^  advertisements  in  color  The  largest  consecutive  color 


per.  He^  did  not  include  the  acceptance  of  multi-color  adver- 

His  account  of  three-color  ...gular  comic  section.  tising,  .said  William  Daniel,  pro- 

work  emolovine  the  Analvst  advertisements  in  color  The  largest  consecutive  color  duction  superintendent.  It  was 

which  he  illiistrafeH  with  a  cet  achieving  what  he  described  as  run  previously  was  four  pages,  Mr.  erected  by  Jules  Gavelich.  Goss 

of  slides  was  amone  the  maior  *  impact.  Harper  said.  The  process  involved  expert  who  lives  here, 

items  on’  the  nroerar^  ^  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  manager  of  running  color  on  two  sides  of  a  Previous  steps  in  the  Times’  ex- 

The  Color  Anaivtt  deviled  hv  ANPA  Mechanical  Depart-  sheet  and  color  on  the  facing  pages  pansion  included  extension  of  the 

the  Journal  is  an  ontical  device  ment,  reported  that  results  with  and  another  sheet.  The  Sunday  composing  room,  new  quarters  for 

*  P  tVie  new  nlastic  moldinp  blanket.  naner  carried  04  naoec  and  the  *u-  _ .j - 


achieving  what  he  described  as  run  previously  was  four  pages,  Mr.  erected  bv  Jules  Gavelich  Goss 


‘poster  effect”  impact. 


Harper  said.  The  process  involved  expert  who  lives  here. 


Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  manager  of  running  color  on  two  sides  of  a  Previous  steps  in  the  Times’  ex 


emnlovinc  filters  and  mirrors  to  molding  blanket,  paper  carried  94  pages  and  the  the  job  printing  department,  and 

oresent  a  colored  imipe  from  plastic  creeper,  had  been  ex-  five  consecutive  pages  were  in-  new  advertising  and  executive  of- 

three  black  and  white  semration  m  the  mat  process.  eluded  in  a  48-page  section.  fices.  The  successive  moves  in¬ 
prints  or  proofs,  for  the  %rpose  500  Use  Plastic  Creeper  Mr.  Harper  reported  that  583,-  eluded  taking  over  the  first  two 

of  visually  inspecting  the  sepa-  “One  characteristic,”  he  said,  314  agate  lines  of  color  ads  were  floors  of  an  adjacent  building  and 
rations  to  determine  if  they  are  “is  that  it  flows  into  the  bowls  run  in  ^e  local  plant  m  1950.  projecting  the  mechanical  depart- 

color  correct  for  printing  of  the  type,  rather  than  being  Harper  said  the  production  ment  to  double  its  former  size. 

Advantage  Claimed  forced  in  as  heretofore  by  the  was  made  on  Hoe  super-produc-  The  new  press  was  ordered  im- 

Cr  A4  u  ^ ^  amount  of  pressure  applied  on  the  “on  color  convertible  p  r  e  s  s  as  mediately  after  a  meeting  of  the 

Mr.  McMullen  said  its  advan-  roller”  which  include  eight  units  with  four  directors  of  Amphlett  Printing  Co„ 

tages  are:  ^  ‘  nAwcn^n^rc  wfm  added  color  cylinders.  -  - 


(1)  We  ^n  reproduce  a  full  ,ep;;rted  n;w  to  fusing  the 
M  h  color.  With  blanket, 

full  rich  black  where  black  is  in-  a  u  u.,„Arr.»r 


More  than  500  newspapers  were  added  color  cylinders, 
ported  now  to  be  using  the  "  , 

xstic  blanket.  239  Accounts  Sold 


which  include  eight  units  with  four  directors  of  Amphlett  Printing  Co„ 
added  color  cylinders.  present  owners  of  the  Times,  the 

■  San  Mateo  Post  and  station 


dicated,  using  yellow,  red  and 


A.  H.  James  of  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.,  announced  that  his  company 


For  Edition  in  Week 

San  Angelo,  Tex. — A  “Get  Ac- 


KSMO,  just  a  few  days  before  the 
Korean  war  began. 

And  the  order  was  placed  just 
25  years  after  the  Times  pur- 


blue  plates  only.  This  is  done  with  ^ad  had  a  factory  tryout  run  in  ^5  years  after  the  Times  pur- 

rhe  same  inks  used  to  print  our  of  ds  new  bundling  ma-  u  “T  ^  chased  its  former  press,  with 

4-color  work,  in  fact  we  print  both  chine,  which  delivers  a  pre-set  the  Standard-Times,  which  the  Times’  late  publisher. 

4  and  3-color  subjects  on  the  same  bundle  automatically  counted.  It  will  feature  adverti^ments  in  Horace  W.  Amphlett.  had 
P^Se.  Lajgj.  jbis  year,  Mr.  James  said,  which  firms  present  caricatures  of  planned  to  meet  the  paper’s  needs 


(2)  A  set  of  three  color  plates  plans  are  to  install  one  of  the  employes.  ,  , 

can  be  produced  in  one-third  of  new  counting  and  bundling  ma-  J— ^ 

the  time  required  for  a  compar-  chines  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  classified  advertising  depart- 


the  time  required  for  a  compar-  chines  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  ciassineo  aavertising  aepan- 

able  set  of  4-color  plates.  Dimensions  of  the  machine 

(3)  Expensive  double  printing  were  given  as  12  feet  overall,  5  9^*  Acquainted 


for  a  quarter-century. 

■ 

Linage  Corrections 

Media  Records  reports  a  trans- 


_  were  given  as  leei  overall,  j  ...  . - ^ — , — .  i tQAQ  fio- 

of  type  and  body  copy  can  be  feet  8  inches  at  delivery  end  and  ^he  previous  record  of  position  in  its  December  1949  tig 

avoided  by  overprinting  on  the  9  feet  high.  Weight  is  about  ^13  ac^unts  sold  in  one  wwk  ures  for  Kansas  (:ity.  Mo.  (EilJ 
press  from  a  separate  black  plate.  8  000  pounds.  claimed  by  the  Newark  (O.)  Jan.  27,  page  57).  The  correct 

(4)  Type  contained  in  the  orig-  ’  Robert  Harrison,  plant  engineer  in  1943,  according  ti 

inal  c^y  will  be  black  due  to  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  Louis  Erhardt,  Get  Acquainted 
overprinting  all  three  colors.  a  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech-  Pro^^oter. 


8,000  pounds. 


Rob^  Harrison,  plant  engineer  in  1943,  according  to  figures: 


overprinting  all  three  colors.  a  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech-  Pro^^oter. 

(5)  Process  color  negatives  can  nology  graduate,  reported  on  the  „ 
be  produced  on  the  regular  black  value  of  a  calendared  filing  sys-  iank©( 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1049 

Sljr-e  .  I.:i94,000 

Star-S  .  608. H83 

Times-m  .  1.412.798 


Also  Advertising  Linage  Service 


produced  on  the  regular  black  value  of  a  calendared  filing  sys-  Yank©©  Edition  imes  m  ............  -• 

and  white  engraving  camera  with-  tern  in  insuring  routine  main-  Melbourne,  Fla.  —  The  Mel-  Advertising  Linage  Servi 

out  the  use  of  filters  or  image  tenance  (^rations.  bourne  Times  published  its  10th  '‘cports  an  error  for  Little  Roc 

/erser.  “Presently,”  he  reported,  “our  annual  “Yankee  Edition”  Jan.  26.  The  correct  data: 

(6)  Saves  time  and  material  re-  routine  maintenance  file  has  446  The  92-page  mail  issue  stressed  little  rock.  ark. 


quired  to  hot  mold  and  nickel  the  cards  in  three  colors. 


black  plate. 


card  the  theme:  “Summer  or  Winter — 


works  its  way  forward.  As  soon  It’s  Wonderful  in  Melbourne. 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

19.50 

Gazptte-S  .  .383. 4M 

instead  of  .  374.11  < 
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Institute  May  Open 
In  Switzerland  Soon 

Favorable  sentiment  expressed  India  Newspaper  Editors’  Confer- 
by  editors  of  many  countries  for  ence  and  the  constituent  session  of 


the  proposed  program  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute  has 
^peeded  the  hopes  of  its  leaders  to 
establish  permanent  headquarters 
offices  in  Switzerland  this  summer. 

The  idea  for  such  an  institute 
was  first  offered  by  UNESCO  in 
1947,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  should 
be  promoted  and  operated  by  the 
newspaper  editors  of  the  free  na¬ 
tions  and  not  by  a  United  Nations 
or  governing  agency. 

Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  suggested  in 
1949  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  that  an  institute 
be  formed.  An  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  to  found  the  IPI  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  15  editors  of  14  coun¬ 
tries  last  October  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  Mr.  Merkel  as  chair¬ 
man. 

The  IPI  is  operating  from  a  tem¬ 
porary  office  at  the  New  York 
Times.  Acting  as  secretary  is  John 
Kenton,  on  leave  from  the  United 
Nations  bureau  of  the  Times. 

3  Steps  Taken 

The  organizing  committee  is 
pursuing  specific  steps  to  give  con¬ 
crete  shape  to  the  Institute  as 
soon  as  funds  to  cover  expenses 
for  a  three-year  trial  period  are 
obtained.  These  steps  are: 

1.  A  slate  is  being  drawn  up 
of  nominees  to  the  first  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  for  presentation 
to  the  Initiating  Group  for 
its  approval. 

2.  Inquiries  have  been  made 
regarding  legal  action  that 
must  be  taken  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  abroad — 
either  in  France  or  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Inquiries  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  obstacles  to  in¬ 
corporating  in  France  are  too 
great  to  make  this  feasible 
and  consequently  steps  are  al¬ 
ready  under  way  to  carry  out 
incorporation  in  Switzerland. 

3.  The  provisional  secre¬ 
tariat  has  prepared  a  draft 
constitution  for  submission 
to  the  first  Executive  Board 
at  its  constituent  session. 
Foreign  editors  who  participated 

in  the  October  conference  carried 
on  surveys  in  their  various  coun¬ 
tries  and  most  of  them  have  re 


“The  immediate  objectives  of 
the  program  are  the  establishment 
of  an  international  meeting  place 
for  editors,  and  the  beginnings  of 
an  institute  in  the  technical  sense," 
said  Mr,  Markel.  “If  the  three- 
year  experiment  succeeds,  then 
the  second  objective  can  be  fully 
developed.” 

The  IPI  proposal,  as  first  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Mr.  Markel,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  freedom 
of  the  press  everywhere  and  for 
bettering  understanding  between 
peoples  and  peoples,  through  their 
editors,  without  government  or  po¬ 
litical  connection. 


the  All-India  Federation  of  Work¬ 
ing  Journalists. 

Australia  was  the  only  country 
where  editors  supporting  the  IPI 
do  not  constitute  a  majority.  Two 
prominent  journalists  there  warm¬ 
ly  approved  the  objectives,  but 
foresaw  practical  difficulties  inas¬ 
much  as  newspaper  proprietors 
there  split  into  two  factions  a  few 
years  ago. 

Fourteen  top  editors  of  Sweden 
and  officials  of  the  Swedish  Jour¬ 
nalists’  Alliance  approved  the 
plan,  as  did  the  German  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  In  Japan,  Mainichi  of¬ 
fered  a  contribution  of  $1,000. 

The  only  two  independent  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Argentina,  La  Prensa,  at 
present  closed  by  a  government- 
inspired  strike,  and  La  Nacion, 
support  IPI. 

.Membership  Provision 

The  membership  clause  in  the 
proposed  plan  of  organization 
reads: 

“Because  the  International  Press 
Institute  is  a  project  not  of  gov¬ 
ernments  but  of  newspapers,  and 
because  it  will  deal  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  problems  of  journalism  as  since  the  article  appeared  in  the 
distinguished  from  the  publishing  Newspaper  World  other  editors 
problems,  its  membership  shall  be  have  told  me  they  would  support 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY _ 

Support  for  Institute 
To  THE  Editor:  I  feel  that  the 
extracts  you  have  published  from 
the  Newspaper  World  about  Brit¬ 
ish  reaction  to  ♦he  proposed  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  (E&P, 
Dec.  30,  1950,  page  6)  do  not 
give  quite  a  fair  impression  of 
what  I  said.  They  are  selective 
almost  entirely  of  the  unfavorable 
comments.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  encouraging  editorial  sup¬ 
port  which  I  said  was  given,  in 
addition  to  the  trade  papers,  by 
the  Observer  which  is  an  influen¬ 
tial  weekly,  and,  I  may  add,  that 


composed  of  persons  primarily  the  project, 
concerned  with  the  editorial  and 
news  policies  of  newspapers. 

There  shall  be  one  other  primary 
qualification  for  membership;  That 
the  newspapers  represented  in  the 
Institute  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  plan  is  for  the  secretariat, 
appointed  by  the  12-member  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board,  to  function  con¬ 
tinuously  as  a  research  organiza¬ 
tion  and  as  a  world  clearing  house 
for  information  about  the  press 
and  to  plan  seminars  and  confer¬ 
ences  and  publish  a  monthly  bul¬ 
letin.  A  director  will  be  the  chief 
administrative  officer.  A  three- 
member  national  committee  is  to 
be  named  for  each  country,  or 
where  desired  may  take  the  form 
of  a  national  press  institute. 

The  annual  meetings  are  to  be 
held  in  a  different  country  each 
year.  Occasional  seminars  on  spe¬ 
cific  problems  of  press  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  international  field  are 
ported  to  the  temporary  headquar-  to  be  arranged. 

Later,  if  the  Institute  succeeds 
Warm  acceptance  of  the  idea  and  expansion  is  deemed  desirable, 
and  ideals  of  the  IPI  was  reported  leaders  felt  it  might  undertake 

trom  France,  where  the  French  such  projects  as  the  exchange  of  ,xi<.  ..-o 

rcss  Institute  is  being  formed  as  editors  between  newspapers  of  dif-  been  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  sup- 

a  national  unit  to  complement  the  ferent  countries,  technical  courses  port  of  newspapers  in  the  practi- 

mternational  program.  to  provide  international  studies  in 

Favorable  response  came,  too.  journalism  and  publication  of  re- 
trom  editors  of  Belgium,  Britain,  ports. 

witzerland,  Sweden,  Finland,  An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise 
€st  Germany,  Austria  and  Japan.  $300,000  from  foundations  and 
Mrveys  were  incomplete  in  Tur-  through  membership  fees  for  the  1  Hi;  rki'^rrv  uccii  iiicaic 

coi  f  k  Jn  the  latter  three-year  trial  period.  Encourag-  ’newspapers  to  not  only  preach  but 

ntry  the  survey  awaits  the  All-  ing  progress  was  reported.  practice  safety.  At  the  present 
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J.  Murray  Watson 
Editor,  The  Scotsman; 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Caliiomia  Libel  Law 

To  THE  Editor:  In  Editor  & 
Publisher  Jan.  6  issue,  the  phrase 
“freeing  newspaper  publishers 
from  libel  penalties  if  they  print 
a  requested  retraction”  appears. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  law  referred  to  in  the  story 
does  not  free  a  publisher  from 
libel  penalties  if  a  requested  re¬ 
traction  appears.  It  frees  him 
from  a  suit  for  general  damages 
if  he  prints  the  requested  retrac¬ 
tion,  but  does  not  free  him  from 
suits  for  other  damages,  such  as 
specific  and  actual  damages. 
Alden  Waite, 

Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers. 
Culver  City,  Calif. 

ANPA  Safety  Effort 

To  THE  Editor:  Have  read  with 
considerable  interest  your  editorial 
on  Traffic  Safety  published  in  the 
January  6  issue. 

As  you  know,  the  ANPA  has 


cal  side  of  safety,  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success.  As  you  have  stat¬ 
ed,  newspapers  carry  both  news 
and  editorial  matter  on  safety,  par¬ 
ticularly  safety  on  the  highways. 
The  ANPA  has  been  urging  these 


time  the  ANPA  has  some  200 
managements,  publishing  approxi¬ 
mately  400  newspapers,  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  ANPA-ICMA  safe-driv¬ 
ing  campaign. 

The  safety  record  compiled  by 
these  participants  is  outstanding 
and  compares  with  the  best  safety 
records  of  such  businesses  as  pe¬ 
troleum  and  public  utilities  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  considers  circulation 
trucks  to  be  one  of  the  most  haz¬ 
ardous  operations  on  the  high¬ 
ways.  Incidentally  this  contention 
is  not  borne  out  by  our  ten-year 
record. 

While  it  is  appreciated  that  your 
editorial  is  directed  to  the  news 
and  editorial  side  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  I  think  the  ANPA’s  campaign 
could  be  materially  helped  if  you 
could  point  out  the  necessity  of 
exemplifying  safety  by  actually 
putting  it  in  practice  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  motor  vehicles  used  in  the 
distribution  of  daily  newspapers. 

R.  A.  Cooke 

Manager,  Traffic  Department 
American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

■ 

Oklahoma  'Gridiron' 
Presented  to  4,000 

Tulsa,  Okla. — ^Press  clubs  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa  pre¬ 
sented  their  19th  annual  Gridiron 
to  an  audience  of  nearly  4,000  at 
four  stagings. 

Playing  here  Feb.  3  in  a  Holly- 
woodish  ballroom,  the  two  clubs 
of  newspapermen  with  the  nation’s 
only  road-touring  Gridiron  served 
850  guests  a  South  Carolina  din¬ 
ner. 

Ray  Dyer,  publisher  of  El  Reno 
Tribune,  one  of  the  script  writers, 
rated  applause  and  encores  singing 
the  troubles  of  the  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Perle  Mesta’s  home  state. 
Ranking  in  popularity  was  How¬ 
ard  Cowan’s  singing  and  acting  of 
Joe  the  Oklahoma  bootlegger.  Mr. 
Cowan,  editor  of  the  McAlester 
News  Capitol,  was  an  AP  staff 
writer  overseas  in  World  War  II. 

The  Gridiron  drew  standing- 
room-only  houses  for  a  month’s 
tour.  Script  was  written,  for  the 
Tulsa  Press  Club  part,  by  Gilbert 
Asher,  Tulsa  World  reporter,  and 
Elizabeth  Stubler,  Tulsa  Tribune 
reporter. 

Ray  Parr,  special  writer  for  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  works  with  Mr. 
Dyer  in  writing  the  Oklahoma 
City  part.  For  two  years,  when 
Mr.  Dyer  was  publishing  in  Phw- 
nix,  Ariz.,  he  was  sent  the  script 
and  music  for  his  skit,  then  came 
to  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa  to 
portray,  as  he  has  done  for  16 
years,  the  lieutenant  governor. 

Several  from  the  staffs  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  papers  carry  the 
same  parts  each  year.  Tulsa  pro¬ 
vides  25  to  30  and  Oklahoma  City 
has  45.  They  open  in  the  state 
capitol  with  a  free  public  presen¬ 
tation,  sell  tickets  for  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  the  second  night  and  put 
on  an  expensive,  invitation  dinner 
show  the  third  night. 
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energy  continues  to  mature,”  he 
A-En©rgy  Seminar  said,  “it  win  bear  rich  peacetime 

continued  from  page  5  t*®nefits  for  science,  medicine, 

- - -  agriculture  and  mdustry — for  the 

,.a;  over-all  national  welfare  and 

Strength.  One  of  the  first  and 
“mJL  most  beneficial  fruits  to  be  har- 

“U  •  f  vested  have  been  man-made  radio- 

VI  active  atoms  or  isotopes.” 

S  .f  philosophical  back-  ^  Psychology’ 

ground  of  most  readers.  To  com-  w 

municate  a  scientific  fact  in  its  Geretell,  consult- 

true  light  requires  a  careful  build-  1®  Ih®  Civil  Defense  Office  of 
ing  of  the  basic  symbols  in  which  Natioiwl  Security  Resourt^ 
the  fact  is  expressed.  This  takes  B^^rd.  said  he  was  against  the 

y^rs  ”  use  of  any  scare  psychology  m 

He  urged  the  use  of  two  ave-  people  about  the  atom 

nues  to  better  public  understand-  preparing  for  civil  de- 

ing  of  atomic  energy.  fense.  He  was  with  the  Navy  in  SSjjt 

“1.  Careful  reporting  of  avail-  the  ^m  bomb  tests  at  Bikini. 

able  technological  details.  The^  bad^enoueh— but  nowh^e  nwr  SEMINAR  on  atomic  energy  starts  with  breakfast  for  (left  to  rigbl) 

can  be  better  understood  by  the  bad  enough  but  nowhere  nwr  Beauge,  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette  executive  editor;  Doi 

average  reader  than  can  the  pure  m i  j  Rose,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  editorial  writer;  and  Bart  Richards.  New 

science.  he  said  The  truth  will  do  away  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 

“2.  Extreme  care  in  reporting  ideas,  a  lot  of  Newspaper  Editors, 

basic  science.  A  little  knowledge  completely  wrong  notions,  which  - 

is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  misin-  Snhg°a'tomi?’ton,b°"'  SVn  "Sal; “o'!  Congressional  Record 

formation  may  result  in  bad  con-  auoui  tne  aiiomic  oomo.  McCormick,  public  reUtions  specialist,  p»:„*e!  Rmllio  Rnoorh 

elusions.  These  ideas  could  easily  cause  Vennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  *  XlXHa  UVZllilC 

.  great  panic.  And  right  now  the  Mr.  McCullouRh,  George  H.  Menden-  Hugh  Baillie's  “prophetic”  ad- 

the  neils'L^n  attendinr  Possibility  of  panic  is  one  of  the  ‘he  Newspaper  Adverts- 

mienaing  ine  semi  weapons  any  enemy  could  William  D.  Morgan,  associate  e-litor,  mg  Executives  Association  in  Chi- 

nar,  which  wa^ponsoi^  by  the  against  us.  HasU-ton  Plain  Speaker  Frank  Neus-  cago  was  put  into  the  Congres- 


formation  may  result  in  bad  con-  shout  the  atomic 
elusions.  These  ideas  c< 


nar,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspa- 


5st  weapons  any  enemy  could  William  D.  Morgan,  associate  e<litor,  ing  Executives’  Association  in  Chi- 
>-C  against  us.  llasleton  Plain  Speaker  Frank  Neus-  cagO  waS  put  into  the  CongrtS- 

“There  is  a  fact  you  must  re-  rcporter.^*^*Pi«°fcM%'i  ^Swi’-Teln/r^l‘}  sional  Record  this  week  by  Rep. 


per  Editors  ^d  the  Extension  mernt,er — and  it  definitely  is  a  Thomar  F.  Phillip^,  city  editor,  the  Charles  A.  Halleck  (R.-InJ.). 

cSllS?  w°as  tha?Therstill  could  ^ot  one  person  in  Hiroshima  ^To^s.^PluXa  Fyle^r^ ^  .  The  United  Press  president  told 

j  ..  or  Nagasaki  was  killed  or  injured  c.  Raymond.  Smte  College.  how  the  Russians  could  start 

not  understand  some  yes  and  no  ^  lingering  radioactivitv.  Norman  S.  Resifsnyd  r.  managing  “Korea  No.  2”  in  Germany  by  in¬ 
answers  by  the  scientists.  editor,  Altoona  Mirror;  Hart  Richards,  Crimmiinidt  iinrisinp  and 

i-k  *  n  J  The  atomic  bomb  is  a  terrible  lent.  Pennsylvania  Society  of  News.  Citing  a  L-ornmunist  uprising  ana 

i>ont  Know  wnat  Keels  Know  weapon — but  a  flood  of  loose  talk  paper  Editors;  c.  Fred  Ritter,  city  edi-  sending  in  their  army  of  alert 

But  they  also  said  they  could  has  make  its  power  seem  much  u^nev!^'Kg^^a^^dirccfoT^k^^^^^  police”  from  the  Soviet  Zone  to 

see  some  reasons  for  withholding  greater  than  it  really  is.  Defense  .\dministration;  bon  Rose,  edi-  help  it  along, 

information.  Several  expressed  it  “Many,  many  false  statements  »"rial  writer  and  columnist,  Phiiadctplifa  Speaking  to  the  Cleveland  City 
this  way:  that  there  is  no  defense  against  ni'K'A.'shaw^.^n™^^  Club  on  Feb.  3,  Mr.  Baillie  voiced 

I  suppose  we  don’t  really  know  the  atomic  bomb  have  led  nearly  the  Prm-idcnce  (R.  I.l  Jonmat;  James  the  opinion  that  one  reason  why 

how  much  the  Russians  know  and  all  of  us  to  fear  the  bomb  entirely  X'  Russians  haven’t  started  an  all- 

are  not  taking  any  chances.”  too  much.”  the  Wnn^vS  state"’poiice  out  war  may  be  that  they  are  grt 

In  one  panel  question,  Theo-  Some  criticism  of  civil  defense  Jack  Smythe.  editor,  Renovo  Daily  ting  their  own  way  without  it 
dore  A.  Serrill,  manager  of  the  techniques  cropped  up  in  ques-  cent^^  n^un^y*nviibn"'Defe^^^^^^^  reported  the  gist  of  his  con- 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish-  tions  by  Quinton  E.  Beauge,  exec-  w.  Spiegel,  News  Editor,  Johnstown  versations  in  Korea  and  Europe 

ers’  Association,  asked  Dr.  L.  R.  utive  editor  of  the  Williamsport  with  General  MacArthur,  Prime 

Hafstad,  director  of  the  Reactor  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  and  Bart  Rich-  Troa'n,'"'renorter,”*^Pitfr6Hrafc"  Pre"i,- Minister  Attlee,  Premier  Pleven 
Development  Division  of  the  ards  of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  rone  Weinstein,  editor.  Centre  Daily  and  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  why  Neus,  president  of  the  PSNE.  Ap-  ^Me^pro^eisir.  Stati'^'cShreT:"\v”ne  ■ 

certain  information  was  still  classi-  pointments  of  local  civil  defense  Morris.  news  editor,  CoaterfiUe  Record;  «  «  Dexet  C’rrmie 

fied  if  we  have  admitted  officially  officials  were  among  the  points  Chemistry  IN.  I.  IrOSl  k^roilis 

that  the  Russians  have  the  atom  discussed.  ‘"'"n  c.''r)rn-an*,%hvsics 'professor.  State  7%  in  Guild  Pact 

bomb.  “Undoubtedly  some  of  these  College:  Fred  Fxhelmever,  feature  contract  between  the 

Dr.  Hafstad  replied  that  “we  officials,”  said  Mr.  McCullough,  ril^u^'n-^n^r  vi^ml^ion  ^fw  Ncm-  York  Post  and  Newspaper 

are  not  sure  how  much  they  “are  not  the  best,  but  the  best  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Gersteil.  Rehba  F.  Guild  of  New  York  which  runs 

know.”  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  build  from  Jan.  1,  1951,  to  Oct.  15. 

In  another  discussion  around  a  fire  under  them  and  get  more  Vliior.  Stn*e  College.  Dean  1952,  grants  a  7%  general  wage 

the  panel  table.  Dr.  Hafstad  sue-  interested  in  civil  defense.  JToffman.  editor,  tfarrisbnra  Patriot-  boost,  with  none  less  than  $4.50 

American  reporters  “But  let’s  not  forget  that  ordi-  ScTaniorfrihVeV'^^^^^  and  none  above  $14.  The  top 

spenu  a  lot  oi  tncir  energies  try-  nary  people  must  run  civil  de-  of  nioioirv  nnH  Mrdicinr.  minimum  is  raised  from  $117  to 

ing  to  find  out  how  much  the  fense.  The  present  need  for  a  ^  .Nto-uic  Knemur  Commission.  $120. 

Russians  do  know  about  atomic  sound  program  makes  the  old  set-  ■  \  pension  program  feature  pro¬ 
bombs  and  atomic  energy  gener-  up  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De-  gJQ  559  vides  that  employes  reaching  th« 

ally-  fense  look  like  a  strawberry  w  ^  .  t,  1.  age  of  65,  regardless  of  the  length 

He  said,  however,  that  Russian  festival.”  AaainSt  IiaaiO  V^rOUp  yj  service,  may  resign  with  fuB 

reports  of  moving  “mountains  and  Members  of  the  Seminar  were:  Dr.  The  United  States  District  severance  '  oav  accrued  at  that 
rivers  with  atomic  energy  is  pure  'e.'‘ B’achmann,  Co“rt  at  Los  Angeles  awarded  an  ,img.‘  and  any  employe  with  25 

Pfop^S^fids,  editor,  Hocicton  StonduTd-Scfttincl g  SI 8, 559, 82  vcrdict  Fcu,  6  to  qj-  ycsrs  of  scTvicc  msy  ^ 

This  same  thought  was  devel-  ^7"'sli^,e^Coiiege-''’xiV°"  Bea-re  ’’rouU  Associated  Press  in  a  suit  tire  at  age  60,  with  full  sever- 
0{^d  by  Dr.  Paul  C.  Aebersold,  u.’  fieii.  director!  'public  information,  against  the  Broadcasting  Cor-  ance.  The  publisher  is  also  as- 
Director  of  the  Isotope  Division  State  College.  poration  of  America,  a  Califor-  suming  full  payment  of  hospital- 

of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis-  ^y^°]'"j®Haro"d'BVisfi?^!Tewrter^^^  .  corporation  operating  radio  ization  insurance  for  all  employa 

5MM1.  ton  Times,  M.  T.  Bunnell,  State  Col-  Stations.  and  their  families 

On  the  other  hand,  he  added,  ”Tmes‘*‘*u’  Of  “le  total  awarded,  $3,275.37  ,  ' 

American  peacetime  use  of  atomic  c^TnTjr-.asiistant^^or.  public  in!  represent^  arrears  for  service  to  n«rr^line 

energy  is  already  very  extensive,  formation.  State  College:  Ramon  Cooper,  four  stations  through  Nov.  18,  lNEi/\  k^onieSl 
including  the  use  of  gamma  "'a?"’ c^KeU^  llima"/  and  Civil  1949  when  AP  su^nded  semce  CHiCA^Deadline  for 
rays  to  treat  patients  with  tumors  Defense  Commission;  J.  o.  Keller,  as-  to  the  Stations.  The  remaining  in  the  National  Editorial  Ass^ 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  sistant  to  tbe  president  in  chante  of  ex-*  $15,284.45  represented  damages  tion’s  1951  Better  Newspaper  Cofr 

“As  the  great  tree  of  atomic  U^Zn  oMhe  Pen^syWanTFih^^^^^  awarded  for  breach  of  contract,  tests  has  been  set  for  April  5. 
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NEA  Contest  Deadline 


By  Kathleen  Teltsch 
New  York  Times  UN  Stall 


_  ,  into  propaganda,  would  have 

T-I|X AjewYlOTI^Tl  I  TV  Article  2  any  effect  in  countries  like  Rus- 

XUXwX  XXXVAfcXV^iX  "  *  Jf  Tlie  exercise  of  the  freedoms  re-  sia  from  which  such  great  quan- 

-  _  1  t  J  ferred  to  in  Article  1  carries  with  tities  of  propaganda  emanate? 

IQ  T  duties  and  responsibilities.  It  “l  cannot  praise  too  highly  the 

^X^LXL  XO  LwVA  may,  therefore,  be  subject  to  limi-  fight  led  by  Carroll  Binder  to  try 

tations,  but  only  to  such  as  are  and  make  this  a  sane,  workable 
By  Kathleen  Teltsch  clearly  defined  by  law,  applied  in  treaty.  Although  it  was  seen  from 

New  York  Times  UN  Staff  accordance  with  the  law  and  nec-  the  beginning  how  difficult  tlus 

essary  with  regard  to:  would  be.  Binder  and  the  few  ia 

Laie  Success,  N.  Y. — Fifteen  dozen  different  instances  wherein  (j)  jfig  protection  of  national  »his  committee  who  understand 

United  Nations  delegates  put  the  full  liberty  may  be  limited  in  the  security;  true  freedom  of  the  press  worked 

finishing  touches  this  week  on  interests  of  national  security,  the  (fi)  Expressions  which  incite  for  a  good  treaty.  If  this  matter 

their  latest  draft  for  the  proposed  prevention  of  crime  or  disorder  or  persons  to  alter  by  violence  the  is  pursued  toward  a  conclusion  in 

global  treaty  on  information,  al-  for  other  reasons.  system  of  government  or  which  other  bodies  of  the  United  Na- 

most  exactly  three  years  after  the  Mr.  Binder,  who  is  editorial  promote  disorder;  tions,  all  who  value  a  free  press 

UN  began  this  pact  at  Geneva.  page  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  (g)  Expressions  which  incite  should  make  themselves  heard.” 

The  new  draft  already  has  been  Star  and  Tribune,  took  exception  persons  to  commit  criminal  acts;  ■ 

rejected  outright  by  both  the  to  restrictions  which  would  allow  (j)  Expressions  which  are  ob-  ■  «  T) 

United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un-  governments  to  bar  information  scene  or  which  are  dangerous  for  SlCldlOSS  iDdlTS 
ion,  given  a  cool  first  appraisal  by  deemed  “dangerous  for  youth”  or  youth  and  are  intended  for  them;  ^  i 

Britain,  and  won  only  half-heart-  data  received  “in  confidence."  (e)  Expressions  which  are  in-  doCClOTl  tO  ETICI 

ed  support  from  the  other  13  del-  These  limitations,  as  well  as  jurious  to  the  fair  conduct  of  legal  •*^^^^*>^**  J-iixv* 

egates  who  spent  the  last  three  others  in  the  article,  he  warned,  proceedings;  T 

weeks  whipping  the  document  into  would  give  irresponsible  govern-  (f)  Expressions  which  infringe  "  **  *  *  Vi^\Ay 

shape.  ments  broad  authority  to  take  ac-  literary  or  artistic  rights;  Forced  silence  of  La  Prensa  in 

In  its  latest  form,  the  treaty  tion  against  publications  on  one  (g)  Expressions  about  other  Buenos  Aires  continued  this  week 

consists  of  an  introductory  pre-  pretext  or  another.  persons,  natural  or  legal,  which  with  no  indication  of  a  resump- 

amble,  and  19  articles.  It  goes  Mr.  Binder  argued  it  is  not  defame  their  reputations;  tion  of  publishing  in  the  near 

now  to  governments  for  opinion,  practicable  to  set  forth  specific  (fi)  Legal  obligations  resulting  future.  The  paper  shut  down 

In  their  replies,  governments  have  limitations  l^cause  it  constitutes  from  professional,  contractual  or  Jan.  26  when  the  vendors’  union 
been  asked  also  to  comment  on  an  open  invitation  to  the  compil-  other  legal  relationships  including  went  on  strike  and  printers  fol- 

their  willingness  to  ask  the  UN  to  ing  of  undesirable  restrictions  disclosure  of  information  received  lowed. 

call  another  conference  at  which  which,  because  they  are  set  forth  in  confidence  in  a  professional  or  A  scheduled  conference  be- 

the  treaty — in  its  present  or  modi-  in  ^tail,  may  not  be  subject  to  official  capacity;  or  tween  La  Prensa’s  executives, 

fied  form^ — would  be  open  for  sig-  criticism  as  to  their  propriety  and  (j)  jhe  prevention  of  fraud.  union  officials  and  government 

nature  by  governments  who  would  reasonableness.  "  — —  ■  ■  conciliators  failed  to  take  place 

then  be  bound  legally  to  uphold  Some  newsmen  who  watched  emphatically  by  Jamil  M.  Baroo-  Peb.  8.  Napoleon  Sollazo,  union 

its  provisions  as  law.  the  committee  session  from  the  dy,  the  Saudi-Arabian  delegate,  secretary,  asked  for  “a  new  date,” 

(The  Convention  on  Freedom  were  particularly  in-  who  held  that  the  treaty  still  did  without  setting  any  time,  because 

of  the  Press,  adopted  last  \ear,  censed  by  the  limit  on  data  re-  not  give  smaller  states  adequate  of  “sickness”  in  his  family. 

aands  in  abeyance  for  government  confidence.’  Such  a  protection  against  the  abuse  of  Earlier,  the  union  spokesman 

sinnatnre  until  the  Information  restriction,  one  commented,  would  press  freedom  by  foreign  corre-  had  declared  the  dispute  with  La 

treaty  also  goes  oat.)  columnists  out  of  spondents  from  nations  with  high-  Prensa  could  not  be  settled  for 

American  Ohieefinns  business.  ly-developed  news  enterprises.  In  “probably  20  days.”  The  vend- 

In  rpier.ma  thp  ^  Limitations  the  past  the  Arab-state  diplomat  ors  h../e  demanded  exclusive 

rarrnii  Ril  if,  f  o  ‘‘’OS®  restrictions  repeatedly  has  complained  that  rights  to  handle  the  paper  and 

fivi  ^  ’fiT  1  s  already  contained  in  Article  2,  the  the  Western  press  was  unjustly  20%  of  its  income  from  classified 

Tentative  on  the  15-nation  com-  y  g  delegation  was  concerned  “pro-Zionist”  in  its  coverage  of  advertising. 

summed  up  ^  separate  committee  deci-  the  Palestine  conflict.  Throughout  the  world,  newspa- 

oDj^iions.  jjpjj  examine  ways  of  including  Article  2,  Mr.  Baroody  insisted,  pers  kept  up  an  attack  on  the 

I  .  .u  ®  ‘wo  added  limits  in  this  same  ar-  should  contain  even  more  forceful  Peron  Government  for  its  policy 

tJp  A  ^  ‘>cl®-  The  first  would  bar  “false  statements  of  the  “duties  and  re-  of  suppression  against  La  Prensa 

mafinif  mfor-  distorted  reports  likely  to  un-  sponsibilities”  of  journalists.  and  many  charged  the  present 

snrp”  dermine  friendly  relations”  and  A  similar  stand  was  taken  by  labor  dispute  was  manufactured 

win  .1  ^  ‘  indicating  what  ^an  “informa-  the  Pakistan  representative  who  by  the  politicians, 

feared  “’®  conaniittee  likely  to  injure  the  feelings  held  that  Article  2  should  incor-  in  a  letter  to  the  Argentine 

the  rioht  f  *1"^*  Article  3  on  nationals  of  a  state.”  porate  a  limitation  on  material  Minister  of  Labor,  La  Prensa 

called  aniDiguous  and  latter  proposal  was  put  “injurious  to  national  sentiments”  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  only 

nl”  forward  in  committee-and  reject-  of  people.  newspaper  to  which  the  vendors 

oromke  icles  in  part  would  ^  combination  of  Asiatic  In  a  final  statement,  Mr.  Binder  had  presented  such  heavy  de¬ 
take  authority  to  Middle-East  states  who  have  took  occasion  to  comment  on  the  mands.  It  charged  the  so-called 

under-devel  °  complained  throughout  the  three-  situation  in  Argentina  where  La  “conflict”  was  a  boycott  which 

mafinn  “  mior-  meeting  that  their  govern-  Prensa  has  been  closed  down  by  has  served  as  a  pretext  for  an 

are  fullvd"  ®  customs  a  labor  dispute.  He  declared  he  illegal  strike. 

The  IJ  .  .  .  were  misrepresented  by  the  pow-  could  not  see  anything  in  the  con-  Mr.  Sollazo  told  the  United 

other  serlAiit  ’■eptesentatiw  had  gj.jy|  organs  of  the  West.  vention  which  would  be  of  much  Press  the  union  was  “winning 

committee  ‘"®  The  possible  future  inclusion  of  help  to  that  newspaper  in  its  hands  down”  and  numerous  other 

^  ..  3  the  two  new  concepts  was  vigor-  “great  battle  for  freedom  of  the  unions  were  coming  to  its  sup- 

seil-exeCUting  clause  which  he  - - -  u„  nrP«  tPrrihl^. 


La  Prensa  Gag 

Forced  silence  of  La  Prensa  in 


A  scheduled  conference  be¬ 
tween  La  Prensa’s  executives, 
union  officials  and  government 
conciliators  failed  to  take  place 


A  delegation  from  La  Prensa’s 
staff  sought  to  give  President 


exnlainori  « .  r'^use  wnicn  ne  ^y^jy  opposed  by  Mr.  Binder  who  press  against  terrible  odds.”  port. 

measiirp  tipp*  ^'uiply  a  technical  contended  that  the  treaty  then  .  «  Meanwhile.  La  Nacion,  inde- 

treatv  intn  bring  the  ^ould  offer  an  “open  invitation”  Baillie  Calls  Treaty  pendent  daily  which  has  raised  its 

islative  moce  ‘®  governments  to  curb  the  press.  Regulatory  ’Monstrosity'  voice  in  support  of  La  Prensa, 

p  sses.  ^  similar  stand  was  taken  by  The  proposed  United  Nations  was  attacked  almost  daily  in  the 

Opposes  Art.  2  Chiefly  Hugh  Overton,  British  delegate,  treaty  on  freedom  of  information  pro-Peron  press. 

As  expected,  however,  Ameri-  who  warned  that  the  new  pro-  was  criticized  by  Hugh  Baillie,  A  delegation  from  La  Prensa’s 
can  opposition  to  the  pact  cen-  posed  restrictions  cast  “a  dark  president  of  the  United  Press.  staff  sought  to  give  President 

tered  on  Article  2,  the  so-called  shadow  over  Article  2.”  “This  proposed  treaty,”  he  said,  Peron  a  statement  signed  by  1,310 

limitations  article  which  enumer-  In  contrast  to  American  pro-  “has  been  captured  by  enemies  of  employes  denying  the  newspaper 
ates  certain  allowable  restrictions  tests  that  Article  2  could  be  a  po-  freedom  of  the  press  and  dis-  was  in  conflict  with  its  workers, 

on  full  freedom  of  the  press,  radio  tential  threat  to  press  liberty,  other  torted  into  a  monstrosity  for  con-  But  Jose  Aguirre,  chief  of  the 

or  other  media.  members  of  the  committee  main-  trol  and  regulation  of  the  press,  presidential  audiences  department. 

As  it  now  stands,  this  article  tained  that  the  restrictions  did  not  Who  is  so  naive  as  to  suppose  that  received  it.  Two  hours  later,  the 

^scly  follows  the  three-year-old  go  far  enough.  its  clauses,  which  are  presumably  delegates  were  advised  it  had 

Geneva  text,  and  enumerates  a  This  view  was  propounded  most  directed  against  the  twisting  of  gone  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 
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W.  J.  Conners, 
Courier-Express 
Publisher,  Dies 


New  York  World  and  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  Mrs.  Pu¬ 
litzer  is  survived  by  two  daughters. 


Conners 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. — William  J.  Con¬ 
ners,  Jr.,  a  man  of  many  business 
interests  in  Western  New  York 
but  best  known 
as  publisher  and 
president  of  the 
Courier  -  Express, 
died  Feb.  3  after 
suffering  a  heart 
attack.  He  was 
k  *  55  years  old. 

^  _J||i  His  father  had 

entered  the  news- 
paper  business  in 
1895  by  buying 
an  interest  in  the 
Enquirer;  full 
control  within  a  year.  Then  he 
founded  the  Record  and  bought 
the  Courier.  Upon  his  death  in 
1919,  the  son  became  publisher, 
and  he  merged  the  Courier  with 
the  Express,  providing  a  fine  new 
home  for  the  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 

Editor  Burrows  Matthews  com¬ 
mented  that  Mr.  Conners,  in  his 
31  years  as  publisher,  kept  his 
(linger  on  all  departments,  and 
Secretary  John  J.  Meegan,  his  con¬ 
stant  companion  at  publisher 
meetings,  recalled  that  he  had 
started  out  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  then  shifted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  side. 

William  J.  Conners,  III,  has 
been  assistant  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
also  president  of  Station  WEBR. 

The  elder  Conners  was  a  Naval 
Reserve  captain  and  he  was  widely 
known  as  a  yachtsman  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  coastal  water¬ 
ways.  His  interest  in  the  Navy 
began  while  he  was  a  flying  cadet 
at  Yale  during  World  War  I. 
One  of  his  business  interests  was 
the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corp. 
which  operates  a  fleet  of  24  ships, 
including  three  passenger  vessels. 
He  also  had  extensive  interests  in 
automotive,  oil  and  banking  firms. 

From  1906  to  1910,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee,  Mr.  Conners  was  a 
close  friend  and  supporter  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  in  the 
latter’s  political  activities.  In  1929, 
Mr.  Conners  swung  over  to  the 
Republican  fold,  reversing  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  switch  from  Republicanism 
to  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
1890s. 


©bituarp 


Richard  G.  Harris,  45,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York,  Albany,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Feb. 
3. 

Griff  Jay,  70,  cartoonist  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Post  and  other  newspapers,  in 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  Feb.  2. 

Edward  T.  Cox,  72,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Co.,  former  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  American 
and  for  nearly  50  years  associated 
with  the  circulation  department  of 
Hearst  publications,  Feb.  3. 

Donald  Benjamin  Howard, 
60,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  whose  staff 
he  joined  37  years  ago,  recently. 

Hugh  G.  Ball,  72,  editor  of  the 
Hood  River  (Ore.)  News  for  more 
than  31  years  and  winner  of  many 
state  awards,  Jan.  31. 


Classified  Section 


RATE  GUIDE — Consecutive  Insertions. 

Al.l.  UTHBB  CLAMinCATIONI 
Iiuertloa*  Um  BaM 

1  $1.M 

S  M 

4  and  ovrr  .M 

(Lower  26  and  62  week  retd 
obtainable  upon  appUcaUen). 
niarse  ads  accepted  Irom  tecoi- 
nized  companlee. 


SITUATIONR  WANTRD 
Ineertlooe  Line  Bate 

1  $.M 

3  and  over  .JO 

Conaecutive  Inaertlooa  brine  beat 
reaolta. 


Advance  Parment  Beqoaated 


ADVBBTIBINO  AOLNCIBS  charged  at  onz  national  Clasilfled  rate 
leas  commission,  (lutiolxe  (or  rates.) 

Count  ao  umis  per  line  (Boz  wording  takes  27  unlu).  No  aWbrevtatlons. 
Add  15c  for  Box  service — Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders'  ideiitiUes 
held  in  strictest  eonddenee. 

Editor  &  PublUher  rmtervms  tho  right  to  edit  ail  copy, 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M. 

(After  Lant  Mail) 


Vari-Typer  Developer 
Dies  in  Florida 

Ralph  C.  Coxhead,  58,  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corp.  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Vari-Typer  machine,  died  Feb.  6 
at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  where  he  was 
on  a  vacation. 

In  1933,  he  acquired  an  organ¬ 
ization  that  had  attempted  to 
modernize  the  old  Hammond  type¬ 
writers,  which  had  a  changeable 
typie  face.  He  finally  developed  the 
Vari-Typer,  a  machine  that  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention  in  1947, 
when  printers  went  on  strike  in 
Chicago  and  it  was  used  to  put 
out  newspapers  there  for  22 
months. 

Mr.  Coxhead  bought  the  estate 
of  the  late  Frederick  William 
Goudy,  type  designer,  at  Marlboro, 
N.  Y.,  in  1948  to  preserve  it  as  a 
shrine. 


Former  Advertising 
Agency  Head  Dies 

Richard  J.  Compton,  59,  former 


Mrs.  Pulitzer  Dies 

San  Franciisco — Mrs.  Caroline 
Pulitzer,  70,  widow  of  Walter 
Pulitzer,  president  of  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  from  1911  to  1915, 
died  here  Feb.  1.  Famed  as  a 
collector  of  rare  antiques  and 
laces,  Mrs.  Pulitzer  had  lived  here 
for  nine  years.  Mrs.  Pulitzer’s 
husband,  who  died  in  1926,  was 
a  son  of  Albert  Pulitzer,  founder 
of  the  New  York  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  1882,  and  a  nephew  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the 


ing.  Inc.,  New  York,  died  Feb. 
6  at  his  home  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe, 
Calif. 


growth  of  Blackman  Advertising, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Legal  Notice 

PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Company  will  be  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700, 
Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.  M.  on 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1951,  for 
the  transaction  of  such  business  as 
may  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 

January  29,  1951  Secretary 

Newspaper  Brokers 

TO  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  job 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James 
T.  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

★★  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
ALEXANDER  HA.AGEN,  INC. 

4101  West  3rd  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  | 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  : 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service.  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina.  Kansas. 

For  any  size  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 

P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIEiS — Mountain 
States,  Midwest,  Southwest.  Ray  E. 
Mohler  &  Associates,  312  Boston 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Celebrating  our  30TH  YE.4R  without 
a  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newspa¬ 
per  brokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of 
service  to  you,  the  publisher,  and  to 
you,  the  buyer. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

1  Publicatioiis  for  Sale 

1  WASHINGTON  GROUP 

!  THREE  PAPERS  PRINTED  IN  ONE 
i  SHOP.  Gross  around  $40,000  year. 

;  Well  equipped.  Publisher  financially 
'  unable  to  keep  up  with  area  growth. 

1  Asking  $20,000  with  $10,000  down. 

I  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mcl- 
!  rose  .\ve..  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  DAILY 
j  GOOD  daily  in  W.  Va.  for  sale.  $90,- 
1  000.  Very  substantial  down  payment 
necessary.  Address  7336,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


★★★CALIFORNIA  XEW.SPAPERS 
★★Exclusivv  five-ilay  daily.  Gnv- 
inc.  Central  Coa.vt  area.  Good  nrt  N 
$120,000  voliiiiie — $40,000  cash  dovi 
will  handle. 

★★★Weekly  in  the  inith  of  progmi 
This  town  grew  125%  past  ten  yein. 
Ready  to  go  daily  any  time.  Plut 
adeunate.  Volume  $8.5,000  —  cu) 
down  $50,000  desired.  Priced  on  jv 
ing  business  basis. 

★★★<:  rowing,  well  equipped,  Califte 
nia  weekly.  Netted  22%  on  $44,000 
volume  last  year.  Price  $70,000  wit) 
$15,000  cash  down. 

★★★County  seat  weekly,  Northm 
California,  isolated  but  substsnti^ 
unopposed,  priced  at  $60,000,  which  it 
less  than  gross — would  like  $40,000 
of  this  in  cash. 


Daily  in  growing  suburban  citj— 
trend  indicates  better  than  $200,000 
volume  this  year  with  great  potentul 
future.  Owner  sick,  will  sell  all  « 
half. 


continued  as  a  director  of  his  firm 
until  1950,  when  he  retired.  Mr. 
Compton  had  served  as  board 
chairman  of  both  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  and  the 
American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies.  He  had  served  as 
a  director  of  a  London  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Lamb  &  Robinson. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLIES.  Confidential 
information  to  responsible  parties. 
The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Florida. 


ARTHUR  W.  STYP1';S 
6‘25  Market  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Cslil. 


C.ALlFORNIA  weekly  netting  ow 
$13,000,  located  in  a  rapidly-CTOWiM 
area  enjoying  superb  climate  piui  W|- 
standing  financial  stability. 
equipped  plant,  potential  daily  xw. 
$70,000  with  only  $15,000  down. 
is  a  tremendous  paper  for  so  httll 
cash  investment. 


QUICK  ACTION  buys  an  excl^ 
California  weekly  grossing 
including  commercial  printing.  $lw 
000  operating  net.  Good 
ing  area.  $12,500  with  only  $5,0W 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newipsp* 
Broker.  3570  Frances  Ave.,  Veniex 
Cal..  Ph.  EX-78744. _  ^ 


CHAIN  OP  3  weekly  papers  in  J 
Middle  West  towns,  15  miles  spsh 
Office  in  each;  papers  printed  in  or 
tral  piant.  All  three  towns  .•*•*5 
farm  trade  centers.  Several  lit*  5 
dustries  in  each.  Most  of  staff 
exempt.  Total  circulation  3,500.  W*' 
ness  paid  net  of  35%  on  cost  in  1»* 
1951  gross  about  $65,000.  TiW 
$14,000  down.  Larry  Towe  Agsnei. 
1807  S.  Shore,  Holland,  Michigan. 


WE  HAVE  several  western  dsiW 
that  are  priced  $225,000  to  One  )W- 
lion.  iState  your  financial  posiW*’ 
The  minimum  cash  down  is  $100.W 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


EXCLUSIVE  southeastern  daily  or 
substantial  interest  for  sale  by  retir¬ 
ing  owner.  $25,000  down.  Give  finan¬ 
cial  references.  Box  7302,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CHOICE  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER 
Owner's  '50  net  30.000.  Must  Retire 
— Terms.  J.  R.  Gabbert,  3937  Orange, 
Riverside,  California. 


COMPLETE  JOB  SHOP 

AND  weekly  10  years  old  in  induitnj* 
and  Navy  yard  area.  45,000  pop^ 
tion,  suburb  of  Charleston, 

Carolina,  or  paper  separately.  yTIS 
in  poor  health.  Twin  City  Publisniw 
Co.,  Inc.,  North  Charleston,  S.  C.  _ 


HIGH  PROFITS,  low  cost— th^ 
this  Southern  Michigan 
sale  because  of  poor  health.  1*2 
husband-wife  property.  Pays  sni^ 
net  of  62%  on  cost  of  business 
building.  Write  Box  7325,  Editor  • 
Publisher,  for  full  story. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


northern  Mississippi  daily  in 

Sowing  city  of  7,600.  Price  $75,000; 

If  down.  Box  7358,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


Publicationa — W  anted 


LEAVE  TOOK  TOWN  A  LEGACY 
attractive  family  with  two  young 
boys  hare  traveled  around  world,  still 
believe  rural  C.  8.  is  backbone  of 
Universe.  $30,000  down  for  daily  or 
strong  weekly.  Box  7292,  Editor  & 
^blisher. 


NEWSPAPER  to  buy  or  lease.  Have 
to  $10,000  plus  collateral  as  down 
psyment.  Box  7304,  Editor  &  Pub- 


ESPERIENCED,  aggressive  newspa- 
permsn,  31,  wants  to  buy  into  Florida 
weekly  or  small  daily,  with  active 
participation  on  editorial  or  business 
side.  Consider  job  shop  partnership 
to  launch  new  paper.  Box  7365,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

_ 

Wanted:  Representatives 

ALERT  National  Advertising  Agency 
to  represent  growing  weekly  in  Penn- 
lylvania.  Box  7344,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Cartoons — Features 


EDITORS,  for  a  fresh  editorial  car¬ 
toon  slant.  Avrite  for  our  free  proofs. 
Midwest  Slvndicate,  Box  583,  Wheaton, 
Illinois.  I 

Printing  Services 

PRINTING  PROBLEMS! 
ROTARY  newspaper  plant,  completely 
snipped,  large  central  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  city,  has  press,  composition 
time  open  for  several  publications  and 
circular  jobs.  Sufficient  newsprint. 
Quality,  service,  low  prices.  Inquiries 
confidential.  Box  7277,  Editor  &  Pub 
usher. 


Promotion  Services 

IS  THERE 

A  YOUTH  PROBLEM 
„  IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY! 

IF  THERE  IS  and  you  are  willing  to 
sponsor  a  community  service  that  will 
*"®®l'vely  reduce  delinquency  and 
youthful  crime  and  result  in  creating 
will  and  an  increase  of  circula- 
1'’“''  popec  communicate  with 
retired  PATROLMAN.  JUVENILE 
AID  BUREAU,  JAMES  M.  TUTTIE. 
161-06  Sanford  Ave..  Flushing.  N.  Y. 

50  WAYS  TO  CUT  DOWN 
CLASSIFIED  OVERHEAD  _ 

^RITE  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our 
wmmary  of  50  ways  to  combat  rising; 
y>*ts  in  yoiir  Classified  advertising 
department. 

*.i  Ji®  »«mniary  is  typical  of  the 
▼iiuanle  management  helps  subscrib* 
li  Howard  Parish  Classified 

ceive^*'**”**  Service  constantly  re- 

SEE  for  yourself  why  the  Howard 
i«  A’’ ’*  -Ad  Serv- 

Makes  You  More  Money.  Ask 

Dn  complete  details. 

It  today! 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Dkily  News  Tower  Miami  32,  FIs. 


ANNOUNCKMENTS 


Press  Engineers _ 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers  I 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone;  SPring  7-1740 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  KKKUTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  X.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

Maintenance — Service — -Repairs 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndliurst,  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 

M.\CHIXI.STS — Dismantling,  moving, 
bliiig.  entire  newspaper  plants. 


Press  Engineers 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room _ 


.MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  535191 
•SINGLE  KEYBOARD.  Gas  Pot  with 
Margach  Feed,  AC  Motor,  3  Molds  in 
t  Mold  Disk,  3  Main  Magazines  (2 
are  new),  34  Channel  Wide  Auxiliary 
Magazine.  Good  condition.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  immedi- 
.-ilely  at  $3,500. 

MONOTYPE  COMBINATION  MATE- 
ItlAL  AND  TYPE  CASTER  5A-8155. 
Uas  Pot.  DC  Motor.  2,  4,  6,  and  12 
pt.  Strip  Material  Molds.  10,  12,  14, 
18.  24.  30,  and  36  pt.  Type  Molds. 

4  Pump  Bodies  with  Pistons.  Good 
condition.  Can  he  seen  operating. 
.Available  now  at  $1,500.  « 

ALAN  DIETCH 
71  Qneensboro  Road  , 

ROCHESTER  9,  N.  Y. 


TYPESEHING  MACHINES  i 

2  MODEL  G2  INTERTYPES  #13097, 
*16607,  with  qnadders,  saws, 
electric  pots,  AO  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  splita,  and  12  fonts 
of  modern  2  letter  dispisv  mats. 
Model  14  LINOTYPE  #48782 
Model  31  linotype  552650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  539443 
Model  8  LINOTYPE  537471 

BEN  SHIJLMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — N.  Y.  18 
BRysnt  9-1132 

INTERTYPES 

"C”  Intertypes  #12835,  #14869 
with  qiiadding  attachment. 

“C”  Tntertypes  #7891— #8239,  8 
mags,  gas  or  electric  pot. 

C3SM  17867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5.  8.  14. 

4.''C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 

Northern  Machine  Works 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  500  Size  3V4*  x  18* 
xinc-coated  Galleys:  Brand  New.  Just 
the  thing  for  Tabloid  work.  Thomas 
W.  Hsli  Co..  Inc..  Stamford.  Conn. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Photo-Engraving 


PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fniton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York  Chicago 

Mail  Room 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  and  Elliott  Ad¬ 
dressing  machines,  completely  rebuilt; 
save  up  to  50%.  All  models  available 
including  plates,  frames,  cabinets,  etc. 
Get  oiir  prices  before  buying.  MAIL- 
I.NG  MACHINES,  INC.,  1911  Pine 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

_ Newsprint _ 

NEV/SPRINT 

ORIGINAL  MIIJ. 
SHIP.MKNTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Spot  and  long-term  commitments. 
Box  7061.  Editor  &  Publisher 
CAN.ADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  F’chruary  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co..  Alfred  Horn,  370  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel: 
ORegon  9-3870. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  7062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AV.VIL.ABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sizes.  S.  B.  Behrens.  11.5  Onderdonk 


green  6-0505.  Une  of  New 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  R«K»m  _ 


CURRENT  OFFERINGS. 

325-G  Vandercook  full  page  Power 
Proof  Press. 

WESEL  Electric  heavy  duty  Galley 
Proof  Press. 

AMSCO  Saw  Trimmer. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  &  Drill. 

HOE  full  page  Flat  Shaver. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

CURVED  Casting  Boxes  &  Plate  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machines  for  all  standard 
sheet  cuts. 

40”  Chandler  &  Price  .Vuto.  Power 
Cutber. 

INDUSTRIAL  Paper  Shredder. 
BALERiS — both  new  and  used. 

NEW  HALL  Form  Tables  &  “Dural" 
light-weight  Stereo.  Chases. 
THO.MAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc, 
120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-Psge  two-to- 
one  model  available  February  15tk, 
AO  motor  drive. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idaho 

FOR  SALE:  32-page  Hoe  Web  News¬ 
paper  Press,  four  plates  wide,  23  9/16* 
sheet  cut  with  complete  stereotype 
equipment  and  motor  for  either  A.C. 
or  D.C.  Ready  immediate  delivery. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Box  7244. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  4-Pnge  deck 
two-to-one  model,  now  available. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise.  Idaho. 


CROSS  FILES  'V.  Hall  Co..  Inc..  Stamford.  Conn. 

*reci.a  •“d  POR  SALE:  Late  Model  8  Linotypes. 

CsnsHs  Uniled  States  or  Model  21  Display  Linotype  with  23 

niejj  ■  “P*®*ali*ing  in  Duplex  equip-  split  magazines,  Model  C  Intertypes 
r»ll  wr  with  and  without  qnadders.  Model  B 

211  nfS’’  ®-_Mamlin — Write  Intertype.  Immediate  Delivery.  Print- 

O'*!®  craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
t-uerry  1-3806— YEllowstone  2-4445  New  Yor\  7,  N.  Y. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  10,  1951 


Pres.s  Room 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
rotary— FLATBED 
ALL  SIZES  AVAILABLE 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

;500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


HOE  three  unit  with  double  folder 
23  9/16  cutoff.  Rubber  rollers,  A.C. 
drive.  Balcony  modei. 

HOE  two  unit  double  folder  23  9/18 
cutoff,  complete  stereo.,  A.C.  drive. 

DUPLEX  semi-cylindrical  22K  cut¬ 
off. 

DOUBLE  folder  complete  stereo., 
.\.C,  drive. 

OOSS  45C  mat  roUer  chain  drive. 

PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  LIMITED 
London,  Canada. 


MODEL  A  Duplex  Press.  Complete 
with  motor,  chases,  rollers,  clamps. 
.\s  is,  where  is,  or  on  the  floor  run¬ 
ning.  SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO,  811 
Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndhnrst.  N.  J. 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  two  motor  full 
automatic  newspaper  press  drives  and 
control  panels.  220  volt,  3  phase,  60 
cycle  AC.  Complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations: 

One  75/7V5  H.P.  crosshead  type, 
will  drive  3  or  4  units  at  moderate 
speed. 

One  40/3  H.P.  fsceplste  typo.  Will 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or 
16-pave  tnbniar,  press. 

USED,  servicesbie,  recently  with¬ 
drawn  from  serviee.  reasonably  priced, 
immediately  available. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Co. 

Waterbnry  20,  Conn. 


HOE  AND  DUPLEX  3  and  4  unit 
presses,  rolls  on  each  end.  2244”  cot" 
off,  now  available,  will  sell  unit  from 
either  press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Doise  Idaho 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  IVeb 
Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16"  sheet  cut.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  C.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hail  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. _ 

5  HOE  UNITS 
STRAIGHT  PATTERN 

They  have  two  double  folders,  two 
color  cylinders,  two  AO  drives,  2244” 
cut-off,  reels,  available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOISE  IDAHO 


FOR  SALE 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  UNITS 
Two  used  HOE  open  fountain  units. 
68'  web  width.  43'  cylinders. 
Box  7366,  Editor  &  Publisher 


2  HOE  MONORAIL 

Saws  and  Trimmers. 
OOSS  AND  HOE  8  column 

flat  casting  boxes. 
STANDARD  AND  TABIXHD 

Stereotype  chases. 
KEMP  Immersion  re-melt  furnace 
with  bottom  ponr-off  spout. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  18.  New  York 
Phone  BRyant  9-1182 


FOR  SALE:  The  following  Intertype 
mats  in  good  condition:  1  font  6  pt. 
5541  Intertype  51  with  Bold,  $90.00; 

2  fonts  6  pt.  Ideal  with  Bold  51571 
ffS  $90.00;  14  fonts  7  pt.  Ideal  with 
Bold  5637  @  $90.00;  1  font  18  pt. 
Chelt.  Extra  Bold  Cond.  5422,  $100. 

3  fonts  7  pt.  Regal  with  Bold  Tele¬ 
type  Mats  52189,  used  only  30  days, 

$180.00.  Box  7274,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FOR  SALE — Rotary  press  stereo,  ma¬ 
chines.  Heavy  Hoe  mat  roller,  mod¬ 
em  Goss  curved  plate  outfit  (2244' 
cutoff),  five  chases,  Wood  piste  cooler. 
Flateast  saw  and  router.  AO  motors. 
Everything  very  good.  Package  deal 
$5,000  f.o.b.  cars.  Daily  Standard, 
('••lina.  Ohio. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Sterefoype 


SACRIFICE! 


TWIN  Wood  Jr.  Antoplstes,  i2H'' 
cnt  off  complete  with  pomps,  8  ton 
pot  including  Wood  Antoshnrer  AC 
motors  and  electric  control  panel 
board.  Excelient  condition.  Bargain 
Price  $6,000.00,  P.  O.  B.,  N.  T,  0. 


Printcraft  Representatives 

277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


TOR  SALE,  used  Duplex  Tubular 
casting  box,  good  condition.  The 
Painesvilie  Telegraph,  Painesrille, 
Ohio. 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-1132 


WANTED  NOW :  Elrods,  Ludlows, 
Model  8  and  14  Linotypes.  Write, 
call  or  wire  for  quick  cash  deal. 
American  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  88 
Gold  St..  New  York  City.  RE-2-2283. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13}i  inch  printing  diameter, 
2154  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS,  two  to 
one.  Write  Box  7237,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher. 


WANTED — Wood  Pony  Autoplate  Ma 
chine,  iength  cutoff  2254",  standard 
curved  plates.  Reply  availabilitv  and 
price.  Box  7298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Mat  Service  wanted 
for  live-wire  weekly  tabloid.  Send  de¬ 
tails.  Box  7343.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — ^Used  Hoe  or  Goss  4,000- 
Ib,  Stereotype  Metai  Pot  with  Pump. 
Prefer  gas  burners  with  biower  and 
agitator.  Send  description  and  price. 
Box  7323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED:  Small  Rotary  Press  with 
or  without  stereotype  equipment. 
2254"  cut-off.  Call  or  Wire  collect. 
American  Printing  Machinery  Co..  88 
Gold  St.,  New  York  City.  REctor 
2-2283. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circniation 


AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  Manager  for 
prize-winning  a.m.  6-day  paper  in  city 
25,000.  Must  have  successful  ree- 
ord  against  tough  competition.  ABC 
and  Little  Merchant  knowledge  es¬ 
sential.  Send  full  data,  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Attractive  salary  and  bonus 
for  hustler.  Box  7317,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  P.M. 
paper  in  New  York.  Competitive 
area.  Must  be  strong  on  carrier  serv¬ 
ice  and  sales.  Salary,  bonus  and  car 
expense.  Give  full  information  and 
salary  expected  in  first  letter.  Write 
Box  87337,  Editor  H  Publisher. 
DISTRICT  MANAGER:  Evening  and 
Sunday  Publication,  aggressive  organ¬ 
ization.  one  of  the  west's  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  Cities.  Wonderful  dry  climate 
year  around.  Give  full  details,  ex¬ 
perience,  reference,  age.  etc.  Oar 
necessary.  Write  Box  7331,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

BASTEIRN  City  of  1001,000  population 
needs  Supervisor.  City  and  outside 
territory.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  One 
who  has  produced  results  through 
boy  promotion.  Salary  about  $75.00. 
plus  bonus  for  increase.  If  interested, 
and  not  afraid  to  work,  apply,  giving 
age,  family  status,  past  employment 
record  and  references  to  Box  7863, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


UlKCUi^ArioN  MANAGER  needed  at 
once.  Must  know  both  city  and  su¬ 
burban  problems  in  this  ABO  com¬ 
petitive  field.  An  excellent  opportunity 
in  a  good  community,  but  don’t  apply 
unless  yon  know  how  to  get  results. 
Give  full  information.  Replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  7264,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

ROADMAN,  experienced  daily  and 
Sunday  morning  paper.  Southwest 
Louisiana.  Give  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  7297,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION 
PROMOTIONS  MANAGER 
IMMEDIATE  opening  for  CIRCULA¬ 
TION-PROMOTIONS  man  who  has 
the  experience  and  ability  to  advance 
an  80,000  semi-weekly  forty-year-old 
newspaper  which  is  leading  its  field 
in  New  York.  Applicants  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  news¬ 
stand,  carrier  boyr,  wholesale  and 
route  man  distribution.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus  for  the  right  man. 
All  applications  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  C.  B.  Powell,  President  and 
Editor,  New  York  Amsterdam  News, 
2340  Eighth  Ave..  N.  Y.  27.  N.  Y. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  and  ASSIS 
TANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
large  afternoon  paper  in  eastern 
metropolitan  area.  Must  be  particu¬ 
larly  strong  on  carrier  operation  and 
promotion.  Exceptionally  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
and  bonus  arrangement.  Write  giving 
full  particulars  as  to  background,  ex¬ 
perience,  results  obtained,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  when  available.  Box  7340, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Oassified  AdvertMag 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  selling, 
promotion,  inside  work,  to  take  over 
Classified  on  13.000  circulation  New 
England  daily.  Box  7287,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Display  AdvertisinK 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


NEW  ENGLAND  daily  in  city  over 
100.000  has  opening  on  local  staff  for 
aggressive  salesman.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Opportunity  unlimited.  Desire  man 
over  26  years  old.  Give  complete  res¬ 
ume.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
7364,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


COPYRBADER  for  fast  metropolitan 
morning  desk.  Must  have  five  years 
experience  on  newspaper  of  good 
standing.  Reply  with  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  references.  Job  now  open. 
Write  Box  7177,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OUR  news  editor  is  a  reserve  cap¬ 
tain.  Faced  with  possibility  his  im¬ 
minent  call  to  active  service,  we 
would  like  to  discuss  future  employ¬ 
ment  with  man  who  knows  news,  can 
write  it  quickly  and  effectively  and 
has  both  executive  ability  and  driv¬ 
ing  force.  3,500  ABC;  average  pro 
duction  18  pages  weekly.  Write  G.  A. 
Hough  Jr.,  Falmouth  Enterprise,  Fal¬ 
mouth.  Massachnsetts. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  newspaper, 
magazine  or  publicity  background, 
8-15  years’  experience,  for  interna¬ 
tional  publication  in  New  York. 
American  citizen;  knowledge  foreipi 
language  and  countries  desirable. 
State  age.  experience,  education.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  7361,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  fg 
7-day  union  newspaper.  We  vast  i 
man  who  is  a  worker,  can  pronito 
harmony  and  keep  page  costs  dovt 
Modern  plant  in  excellent  50,000  piy 
ulation  city.  Write  fully  givini  q. 
perience  and  references.  All  eoi|. 
dences  kept.  Box  7265,  Editor  k  Pik. 
lisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  9-msS5* 
composing  room  on  7,000  aftenoM 
New  En^and  daily  newspaper.  Opw 
shop.  High  as  $125  per  week  for  rifk 
man.  No  drifters,  no  prims  dotsu 
need  apply.  Box  7223,  Editor  k  Pil- 
lisher. 


WANTED:  Linotype  machinist  to 

take  charge  of  maintenance  in  osa 
shop  Composing  Room  of  ideally  iiti- 
ated  .Tonthern  California  Daily.  Ifm 
be  thoroughly  competent  and  spN- 
able.  Good  pay  and  permanent  ]ob  Iti 
the  right  party.  State  age,  experinu 
and  references.  Write  to  Box  TIN. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Three  men,  a  team  oris 
dividually.  Lino,  operator  for  sn 
"31,  must  be  experienced  in  ad  work. 
Pressman  with  knowledge  of  Oou 
Cox-O-Type  newspaper  press.  Jo) 
printer  with  taste  and  experissei. 
Fine  modern  plant,  good  pay,  tor 
fits,  economical  living  in  sttrsctm 
community.  Write  or  call  Delavin 
State  News,  Dover,  Delaware. 


DISPLAY  advertising  man  experienced 
in  sales,  layout  and  copy,  for  daily 
of  20,000  circulation  in  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  area.  Congenial  staff,  no  high 
pressure  selling.  Write  Advertising 
Manager,  Times-News,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho. 


WAN’TED:  First-class  experienced 

display  advertising  salesman,  age  25 
to  35.  We  publish  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  papers;  first  rate  plant 
centrally  located.  Give  four  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Cecil  B.  Highland,  Pres. 
A  Gen.  Manager,  Clarksburg  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


WAN’TED  EXPERIENCED,  draft-ex¬ 
empt  advertising  salesman,  midwest 
or  southwest  background,  good  lay¬ 
outs,  copy.  Salary,  bonus  and  com¬ 
missions  average  $85  to  $125  weekly. 
Send  references,  sannile  layouts  and 
copy.  E.  A.  Martin,  Cllobe  News,  Am¬ 
arillo,  Texae. 


ADVERTISING  Representative  Want 
ed  on  Official  Catholic  Weekly  News¬ 
paper.  Liberal  commission.  The 
Guardian  Press,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  man 
wanted  for  good  weekly.  Must  have 
car.  Good  starting  salary.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Roy  D.  Jenkins,  Vico- 
President,  Snntnside  Virginia  News. 
Petersburg,  Virginia.  _ 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  man  or 
woman,  on  small  daily  in  the  South. 
Layout,  copy  and  selling  required. 
Tell  all  about  yourself  in  first  reply. 
Box  7357,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MEN  TO  TRAVEL  Southwest,  sell  a 
vertising  in  official  sheriff  and  police 
magazine.  Top  compensation  for  se¬ 
lected  representatives.  SOUTHWEST 
LAW,  Box  608,  Tucnmcsri,  New 
Mexico. _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  eroup  small  dailies  in 
Southwest.  ^0  base  pay  pins  ten 
per  cent  increased  national  revenue 
of  group.  Lincoln  O’Brien,  P.  O.  Box 
381,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. _ 

POSITION  open  for  experienced  man. 
Salary  $70  per  week  plus  bonus. 
Write  to  A.  O’Connor,  Durango  Her- 
ald  Democrat.  Durango,  Colorado. 

WANTED — Special  Edition  Salesman 
for  South  Coast  News.  Laguna  Beach, 
California.  Contact  W.  W.  Ottaway, 
Publisher. 


SMALL  BUT  expanding  nationwide 
state  legislative  reporting  service  has 
opening  for  fast  typist,  preferably  re¬ 
write  experience,  for  hard  work  at 
low  pay  while  learning.  Mature,  past 
glamor-seeking  stage.  Eventual  profit- 
sharing  or  partnership  open  to  right 
person.  State  minimum  starting  re¬ 
quirements.  Bethune  Jones,  Red  Bank, 
New  .Jersey. 


TELEGR.\PH  EDITOR  for  growing 
morning  daily  in  small  southern  city. 
Send  references  and  starting  salary 
expected.  Box  7320,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  msrketet 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Well  estab¬ 
lished  medium  size  certificated  airline 
has  opeping  for  Public  Relations  man 
with  following  background :  College 
training,  journalism  major  preferable, 
with  some  practical  experience  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  25-30  years  of  age. 
Please  reply  to  Box  7289,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  Replies  will  be  kept  strict¬ 
ly  confidential. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE 
—A  career  with  leading  midwest  food 
company,  unlimited  opportunity  for 
top  man,  aged  30  to  35,  editorial 
baakgrtonnd,  full  creative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Qualifications,  personal  his¬ 
tory,  references,  present  salary  to 
Box  7338,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mcdumlcal 


WANTED:  Reliable  man  for  bindery 
and  ruling  in  good  job  shop  operated 
in  connection  with  dally  newspapers. 
Permanent  position,  wire  or  write 
Cecil  B.  Hirnland,  Pres.  A  Gen.  Man¬ 
ager,  Olarxsbnrg  Publishing  Oo., 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. _ 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  Mall  Room- 
Due  to  expansion  an  East  Coast  news¬ 
paper  has  an  opening  for  a  man  on 
night  side  who  is  capable  of  handling 
men  and  who  has  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  latest  mail  room  equip¬ 
ment.  I.  M.  U.  shop.  Opportunity 
for  promotion  to  a  man  who  can  get 
results.  Box  7328,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

S’TEREOTYPE  FOREMAN  —  Largo 
Eastern  Newspaper  has  opening  for  a 
man  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  stereotyping.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  industrious  man  who 
ran  get  production.  To  the  right  man 
consideration  will  be  given  to  promo¬ 
tion  to  superintendent.  Box  7324, 
1  Editor  A  Publisher. 


creased  circulation  80,000;  increnei 
advertising.  Cut  costs.  Know  inw- 
medium  and  metropolitan  papers.  & 
pert  on  Promotion,  mecnanieal  w 
partment  and  labor  negotiatioas.  vw 
versity  grad,  age  46;  20  years’  put 
Meal  experience  "from  the 
up."  Box  7268,  Editor  A  Pnbllikf- 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR. 
ployed;  excellent  record. 
make  change,  west,  southwest.  Bn*! 
for  greater  responsibilities.  25  T<*! 
all-around  experience.  Exchange  W' 
erences.  7335.  Editor  A  Publiihert 


irg  z-uDiisning  uo., 

ist  Virginia. _  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

)RBMAN  Mail  Room —  — ^  AaoTovnAwm  *  vh.  viuw. 

in  an  East  Coast  news-  ASSISTANT  to  busy 

jpening  for  a  man  on  22-year  record  of 
fs  capable  of  handling  ")*"?  2 

tos  a  thorough  know!-  highly  competitive  fields.  apsW^ 
test  mail  room  equip-  h»ndling  all  ^ 

U.  shop.  Opportunity 

to  a  man  who  can  get  ^BRY  conscious  of  the  relstiw^ 

7328,  Editor  A  Pdb-  eo«ts  to  profits  and 

record  of  profitable  operations.  , 

-  CAN  secure  complete  cooperatioe  • 

FOREMAN  —  Large  department  heads  and  work  with  tl* 
iper  has  opening  for  a  to  increase  production.  u, 

y  familiar  with  all  46  YEARS  old.  family,  unive^ 
■otyping.  Splendid  op-  graduate,  active  in  civic  affairs.  4*“ 
0  industrious  man  who  able  settlement  of  partnership. 

;ion.  To  the  right  man  RESPONSIBILI’TY  and  opportsW 
■ill  be  given  to  promo-  to  participate  in  profits  more 
intendent.  Box  7324,  tant  than  salary.  Prefer 
sher.  South.  Box  7146,  Editor  A  Publis*"- 
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CANADA  CALLING  I  Sober,  herd- 
working  Canadian  seeks  opening  on 
American  paper.  National,  retail, 
eliaiifled  experience;  business  man- 
sgement.  Top  references.  Box  7266, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


advertising  Manager  desires 
change.  Age  41,  married,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  7295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DOES  Publisher  need  Assistant!  35 
rears  as  manager  of  daily.  Prefer 
East  of  Mississippi  River.  Write  Box 
7346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  —  Editorial  wisard. 
Seeks  position;  western  paper  pre¬ 
ferred.  Sample  on  request.  Box  7101, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


CARTOONIST — Editorial.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  Staff  position  on  daily 
desired.  Box  7359,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ABLE  REPORTER,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  some  editing.  Wants  to  return 
to  West  Coast.  Familiar  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  scene.  Now  working.  Married, 
veteran,  draft  exempt.  Box  7103, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


RECENT  grad.  Vet,  experience  re¬ 
porting,  editing  both  Army  and  school. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Box  7230,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 


PROGRESSIVE  minded  newsman,  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  tired  of  the  snow 
and  cold,  seeks  position  in  Southwest. 
College  graduate,  single,  war  veteran, 
30.  Three  years  sports  editor  of  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  dailies.  Box 
7252,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER-REWRITE,  now  employed 
New  York  bureau  of  wire  service.  But 
26-year-old,  married,  draft-exempt  vet 
seeks  brighter  future.  2  %  J?*™ 
dio,  newspapers.  Box  7241,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


9 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  Manager 

or  Country  Circulation  Department,,  .  „„  ...  _ 

free  to  travel.  4  years  experience  TELEGRAPH  editor,  rewrite,  feature 


District  Manager  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper.  3  years’  experience  Msgasine 
Newsstand  Sales,  city  and  country. 
Publishers’  representative,  and  whole- 


writer,  experienced,  cooperative.  Past 
military  ago.  Unmarried,  non-drinker. 
Now  employed  Atlantic  Coast.  Prefer 
morning  paper.  Box  7227,  Editor  ft 


sale  agency  manager.  Married,  29  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Tears  old,  veteran.  Seek  opportunity  FEATURE  Writer.  Reporter,  experi- 
for  advancement.  Previous  experi-  enjej  Vet,  26;  single:  draft  exempt, 
enee.  Southern  and  Eastern  states.  Box  7262  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Box  7350,  Circulation  Management, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  AdvertMiig 


ATTENTION 

WAR-WORRIED  EDITORS 


AD  MANAGER  of  Oregon  daily,  20  *^LL  that  permanent  ” 
years’  experience,  wants  to  make  vacancy  v^ith  recent  graduate 

change  in  good  daily,  Oregon,  Wash-  W.  seeking  daily  news  experience. 


years  CAUvricuce,  wauis  iu  uianc  ,  —  ,  .  •  j  .. 

change  in  good  daily,  Oregon.  Wash-  W  seeking  daily  news  experience, 
ington  or  California.  Box  7348,  Edi-  Publicity  »n^„„ ’'^e'kly  background, 
tor  ft  Publisher  Draft-proof  OSS  veteran,  26,  single, 

tor  Sc  Publisher. -  Journalism,  MA  Government 

ADVERTISING  manager,  or  pub-  camera  knowhow,  pilot  license.  Will 
lisher’s  assistant.  Thoroughly  com-  relocate,  do  anything  news-wise.  Box 
petent  with  20  years’  experience  in  7282,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
both  display  and  classified  on  small 

to  metropolitan  dailies.  Sparkling  loU.NG  WOMAN,  6  years’  experi- 
Isyouts  and  copy,  ^und,  pr^ofitable  „„  eity  d,iiy  desires  position  as 


methods  in  staff  training,  leadership, 
and  selling.  Working  knowledge  of  all 


departments.  Age  38.  Write  tor  res-  gfhool  of  journalism  graduate,  best 
nme.  Box  7253,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  references.  Box  7229,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

ADVERTI8ING  SALESLADY,  20  '’^ber.  _ 

years’  experience,  live  weekly,  conn-  ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  wants  job 
try  daily.  Assistant  to  advertising  on  desk  or  best.  Vet  with  6  years  in 
manager.  References.  B^A.  207  Hal-  field  plus  college.  Box  7276,  Editor 
lie  Irvine  St.,  Richmond,  Kentucky,  ft  Piihlisher. 


lie  Irvine  St.,  Richmond,  Kentucky. 


WANT  GREATER  RESULTS!  REPORTER-COPYREADER:  3  years 
ALL  AROUND  ad-man  with  solid  ’’go-  d»'!y  experience  on  small  and  metro- 

ftetter”  sales  and  promotion  experi-  politan  pap^PTs,  age  28,  single,  ref- 
ence  on  supplements  and  general  ac- 

counts.  Age  28,  married,  child,  and  Ralph  KMsler,  116  E.  Mosholn  Park- 

draft  exempt.  Desires  position  with  way  8.,  Bronx  58,  W.  i. _ 

4aily  or  agency  for  action  and  oppor-  REPORTER,  PHOTOGRAPHER 
tunity  Prefer  West  Coast  or  South-  Qn  medium-siied  daily  newspaper. 


draft  exempt.  Desires  position  with  way  S.e  Bronx  58,  N.  Y, 

4aily  or  agency  for  action  and  oppor-  REPORTER,  PHOTOGRAPHER 
tunity  Prefer  West  Coast  or  South-  Qn  medium-siied  daily  newspaper. 

Over  2  years’  experience,  veteran,. 
Box  7321,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ’  -  - 


MINNEAPOLIS— ST.  PAUL— Exper 
•need  man.  Can  do  features,  spot 
news  tor  trade  publications.  Have 


single,  journalism  gr 
Graphic.  Box  7306.  E< 
lishor. 


raduate,  own 
SditoT  ft  Pub- 


WANT  ABILITY,  ACTION! 


20X7318.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


4  ^blisher. 


COPYREADER-REPORTER 

jOW  on  metropolitan  morning  daily. 
SMks  metropolitan  afternoon  Job. 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL-SPORTS-ARTIST  —  14 
years’  experience  with  top  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  seeks  change  to  large 
western  or  southern  daily.  Best  of 
references.  Capable  of  handling  roto, 
iettering.  Sports  cartoons,  picture  lay¬ 
out  and  retouching,  ad  layout,  dia¬ 
gramming,  promotion,  make-up,  etc. 
38  years,  happy  family,  sober,  perfect 
health,  college  education,  cartoons 
published  nationally.  This  is  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  seeking  position  elsewhere. 
Box  7281,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  (20  years)  now  writer, 
found  this  promising  journalist  but 
can’t  make  use  of  his  talents — can 
yon!  He’s  a  personable  Navy  Vet,  23, 
draft-proof,  has  done  newspaper,  pub¬ 
licity  writing.  Write  me  %  Editor  ft 
Publisher,  Box  7341. 


editor  of  society  or  woman’s  pages  on 
metropolitan  newspaper.  University 


n  A  .  *  SPORTS  WRITER 

enced  man  Can  do  features,  spot  ^  YEARS  sports  editor  small  daily. 

puWications.  Have  virite  daily  column,  heads,  edit  vHre 
in.”  *xo*-*.  «opyt  layout,  use  camera.  College 

»7th  ^  ‘  Ml®'*’'  W.  exempL  ^q  anywhere.  Box 


27th  St..  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 


WANT  ABILITY,  ACTION! 

Reporter  -  Editor,  NEWS  or  picture  editor,  makeup  or 
Box  731R  reporter,  25  years  thorough  experi- 


reporter*  20  years  thoroofh  experi* 

_ enee.  88,  family,  prefer  P.M.  in  mid* 

LOS  ANGELES-HOLLYWOOD  corre-  7®.**.  ‘outh.  Now  on  metropolitan 
•pendent  available  for  papers,  maga-  i*'>y-  ?®®k  opportunity.  Box  7»88. 

“nes,  trade  jonirnals.  Responsible,  Kdltor  ft  Publisher. _ 

^u'yent  free  lance.  Box  7856,  Editor  AGGRESSIVE  gal  reporter,  2  years’ 
*  Publisher.  general  and  feature,  some  Speed 

Graphic.  No  dark  room;  willing  to 
learn.  College  graduate,  have  the 
knack  of  meeting  people.  Go  any¬ 
where.  No  society.  Available  in  March. 
Box  7351,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


”H''***.i*  .iveruuon  joo.  OOPYREADER — now  with  weekly  de 

eii»  *■  1  ”■  “"I"  exempt.  Pres-  sires  return  to  daily.  16  years  fast. 

References.  Box  accurate  service  qusUfies  me  for  your 

IjS8.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  desk.  Prefer  South.  Southwest.  Box 

experienced  woman  wants  posl-  .  *  P°blUher. _ ^ _ 

{ion  on  daily.  Has  MR.  in  Journal-  MSKMAN,  young,  married,  doing 
iin.  18  months’  experience  as  report-  ^®R  medium  sise  paper  wants  shift 
or.  wire  editor  and  photographer  Box  metropolitan  paper  for  better  fu- 
1251.  Editor  ft  Pn>.u.i.f.  tnre.  Nbw  handling  three  wires, 

PEATnpw  wjiJ - "Zi - ^ .  heads  and  doing  features.  Would  like 

ine  _  Mltor — -29,  now  publish-  to  be  low  man  on  some  copy  desk  or 
York  **!*!?•  ®®*um  to  New  reporter  with  line  on  telegraph  desk. 

grounH^'!?'  1  l*®li**  ‘yu^le*!*  back-  Writing  always  adequate,  often  snpe- 

PnblUli.?'**’'  **’■  7288,  Editor  ft  rior.  Good  background.  Box  7827, 

“"•'’®’^-  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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licity  writing.  Write  me  %  Editor  ft 
Publisher,  Box  7341. 


EDITOR:  Trade  paper  editor,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  general  msgsxines,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  reporter,  desires  more 
responsible  popular  writing  or  editing 
position.  Box  7362,  Editor  ft  Pub- 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
TEN  years’  experience  as  editorial 
writer,  ten  years  as  executive  editor- 
editorial  writer,  on  dailies  of  21,000 
to  80.000.  University  graduate,  splen¬ 
did  health,  47  years  old.  Available 
now.  Prefer  west.  Box  7333,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ENGINEER  -  JOURNALIST  Married 
veteran.  25,  with  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  degree,  journalism  training  and 
experience,  seeks  work  with  techni- 
raf,  scientific  or  industrial  publica¬ 
tion.  Norm  Brisbin,  Lybecker  Road, 
Pullman,  Washington. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  23,  de 
sires  job  on  daily.  Weekly,  trade 
journal  experience.  B.A.  English.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Drive  own  car. 
Recent  Honorable,  Medical  discharge. 
Box  7328,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  trial  lawyer,  lectur¬ 
er  and  script  writer  wishes  connec¬ 
tion  with  live-wire  publication.  Write 
Box  7334.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter,  Copyread 
er:  veteran.  Prefers  East.  Box  7354, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FAST.  HARD-HITTING  newsman.  12 
years’  experience,  metro  and  small 
city,  all  beats,  rewrite,  general  as¬ 
signment,  rim.  Successful  magaxine 
writer.  Age  33,  married,  family, 
draft  exempt.  Box  7345,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


GIRL  REPORTER  wants  job  on  Mid 
west  daily.  Experience  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  make-up,  telegraph.  Journalism 
degree.  Now  editing  state  labor  pa¬ 
per.  Box  7360,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HAVE  you  an  opening  for  a  former 
feminine  Society  editor,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  general  news  reporter,  feature 
writer — on  good  sise  California  dai¬ 
lies!  University  Wisconsin  graduate. 
Go  anyplace.  Box  7819,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW1S  EDITOR,  Telegraph  Editor, 
copyoesk,  good  writer,  no  booser, 
broad  experience.  Past  draft.  In 
East.  Box  7322,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  desk.  Vet,  26,  single, 
draft-exempt,  B.S.  Journalism,  K'rA, 
some  exMrience,  eager,  serious,  any¬ 
where.  Box  7208,  Editor  ft  PnMisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Sports,  news,  feature  and  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  40.  Will  go  anywhere. 
W.  G.  Sargent,  65  Rutland  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton  18.  Mass. 


REPORTER — two  and  one-half  years’ 
experience,  police,  sports,  features. 
Vet,  25,  wants  spot  on  medinm-sised 
city  daily.  Box  7352,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEASONED  REPORTER,  REWRITE 
Desk  man,  20  years  city  bests.  Draft- 
exempt  veteran.  Active,  healthy,  tem¬ 
perate,  dependable.  Prefer  east  U.  S. 
Please  state  salary.  P.  0.  Box  810, 
Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER— 3  year*  radio 
sports  director — newscaster.  Mow  in 
publicity.  Newspaper  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Vet.  Non-reserve.  Top 
references.  Box  7329,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HOLLYWOOD  WRITER,  ex-newspa¬ 
perman,  wishes  to  erase  the  ex^. 
Former  reporter,  city  editor,  editorial, 
writer.  New  York  feature  writer  and 
AP  editor.  Draft-exempt,  healthy, 
married,  43.  Wide  open  on  place,  job, 
salary.  Lee  Horton,  851  Kemp,  Bur¬ 
bank,  California^^ _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR. 

EXPERIENCED  sports  editor,  with 
solid  background,  wants  permanent 
position.  Sober,  family  man,  who  can 
handle  desk,  write  daily  column,  or 
cover  any  sports.  Steady  and  reli¬ 
able,  with  excellent  references.  Over 

40  years  old  and  World  War  II  vet¬ 
eran.  Presently  employed.  Write  Box 

7342,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

30  YEAR^  EXPERIENCE— Metro- 
poUtan  and  other  dailiea-— News  ea, 
telegraph,  rim,  slot,  makeup,  fea¬ 
tures.  good  typography.  Energetic, 
loyal.  Box  7355,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
YOUNG  rural  publisher  wants  editor- 
ship  on  daily,  station,  or  good  week¬ 
ly.  Five  years’  experience.  Box  733J, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ _ 

AVAILABLE  NOW  for  reporting  job 
on  daily.  Non-reserve  veteran.,  2 
years  experience  courts,  general  as¬ 
signments,  re-write  and  copy-reading. 
Top  references.  Location 
Single,  26.  Missouri  grad.  Box  7367, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGER  of  commercial  and  photu 
finishing  plant  for  1®. 
married,  with  one  child. 
and  samples  on  r^uest.  South, 

Southwest,  or  West. 

Sutherlin,  532  N.  Morton  St.,  Bloom- 

in  gton^Indiana^ _ _ 

DRAFT  EXEMPT  Vet,  84.  Still, 
movie  photographer  «*P.*"®“®®™J*: 
porting,  desk,  newscasting.  Ww* 
Sews,  Public  Relhtlon® 
tnre.  Box  7290.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

■ - PHOTOGRAPHER  ^ 

PRESENTLY  employed  desires  change 
to  larger  daily,  excellent  backgrounft 

and  references.  R^P^J  Pnl*  Maho’ 
THaho  State  Journal.  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

argentine  photographer  in 
New  York  City  until  March  \  tor 
photographic  assignments 
tine.  Chile.  Uruguay,  etc.  (English 
wording).  Award  winner,  10  yeara 
ex|)erienco.  Box  7349,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

PHO-TOGRAPHER 

Promotion,  Excellent  laboratotr  twh- 
nieian,  writer.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
7353.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OLD-LINE  newsman,  currently  hold¬ 
ing  down  4-paper  bureau  In  eo^tr 
selt.  central  New  York  seek*  rsrtro 
to  press-agentry.  Handle  aay^ing’ 
brochures  to  burlesque.  Sp^y, 
graphic,  personable. 
top  references.  Known  by-line.  Hot 
with  lens.  Locate  anywhere.  Box 
7275,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
PRODUCTION  wwnx 

SEEKS  JOB  WITH  A  OHA^ENGE 
IF  YOUR  comnqslng  “  * 

rut,  need*  new  blood,  MODERN 

know-how,  and  you  ^ally  want  a _ 

rapable  executive — here’s  your  mam. 
My  method*  assure  effielent  opera¬ 
tion.  saving*  and  harmony.  Mow 
union  law.  My  age  U  4»-.  MarrieA 
Box  7260.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  or  eomoina^ 
tion  pres*  and  etereqtype. 
experience  on  Goee,  Hoe  nnd  l>nple» 
presses.  40  year*  old,  sober  smd  ^ 
liable.  Capable  at  Mramlng  W1  ^ 
sponsibility.  Address  Box  7240,  Edl- 

tor  ft  Publisher, _ _ _ 

AN  EFFICIENT  Administrator  with 
real  “know-how”  offers  service*  a* 
mechanical 

all  manager.  Write  Box  7330,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

_ Photo  Eitnixew 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
WANTS  a  change.  All-round  newspa¬ 
per  engraving  experience.  Prefer 
southwest.  Box  7294,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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m  i^p  ■■  ^  ^  difference  we  don’t  think 

^'■V  I  if  accounted  for  all  of  the  differ- 

^0 1 1  I  1 ^  I  ■  1 1  ■  V  y  ence  in  readership  between  the 

■  "  *  best-read  and  the  worst-read  lists. 

_  _  ,  TT  T»  There  must  have  been  other  rea- 

By  ROD6rt  U.  Brown  sons  and  we’ll  bet  that  if  these 

leaders  are  ever  measured  again 

That  138-summary  study  of  the  Out  of  a  possible  list  of  36  studies  their  editorial  pages  will  be  up 

Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  on  the  best-read  list  for  men  and  high  again  on  the  list.  They  may 

Reading  (E&P,  Jan.  27,  pgs.  11,  women  we  ended  up  with  only  not  be  as  high  as  during  the  war, 

14,  34)  depressed  as  consider-  23  newspapers.  Thirteen  in  the  but  they’ll  be  up  there, 

ably  with  its  revelations  about  men’s  list  were  duplicated  in  the  We  say  that  because  of  some 

readership  of  editorial  pages.  women’s  list.  obvious  differences  between  the 

(In  a  nutshell,  the  study  re-  Out  of  another  possible  36  good  and  poor  editorial  pages  in 
vealed  that  prewar  the  median  studies  on  the  worst-read  list  we  our  two  groupings, 
readership  for  editorials  had  only  25 — 1 1  were  duplicated  ♦  *  ♦ 

was  41%  for  men.  It  rose  in  both  the  women’s  and  men’s  Of  the  Best:  None  of  them  had 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Of  the  Best:  None  of  them  had 
to  54%  during  the  war  and  has  list.  more  than  two  eolumns  of  edi- 

since  dropped  back  to  37%.  For  We  don’t  claim  that  this  sepa-  torials — they  averaged  5  editor- 

women  the  median  figures  were  ration  correctly  classifies  the  news-  iais  each  and  two  had  as  many 
25%,  35%  and  25%,  respective-  papers  with  the  best  and  those  as  8.  Half  of  them  used  two  col¬ 
ly.  Readership  of  editorials  was  with  the  worst-read  editorial  pages  umns  of  1  Vi -column  measure  and 
higher  in  larger  cities:  median  because  for  the  most  part  the  six  regular  columns  on  the  page, 
for  men  was  45%  in  eities  over  studies  examined  only  one  issue  The  other  half  used  two  double- 
500,000  population  and  for  worn-  of  the  newspaper.  But  it  is  note-  columns  plus  four  regular  col- 
en  30%.  it  dropped  in  smaller  worthy  that  the  worst-read  .  edi-  umns.  One  had  six  equal  columns 
cities  to  38%  man  and  25%  worn-  torial  column  for  men  was  also  to  the  page.  About  half  of  them 
en  in  under  50,000  population  the  worst  for  women;  and  the  omitted  column  rules  either  from 
cities.  Executives  and  profession-  best-read  editorial  column  for  between  the  editorials  or  from  the 
als  rated  highest  with  55%  edi-  men  was  also  the  best  for  women,  whole  page.  Editorials  were  most- 
torial  readership.  This  ranged  The  best  one  had  77%  reader-  ly  short  and  to  the  point  with 

downward  through  junior  execu-  ship  for  men  and  63%  for  worn-  snappy  heads,  some  subheads  and 


downward  through  junior  execu-  ship  for  men  and 
tives,  departmental  managers,  en;  the  worst  one  had  12%  read 
salesmen  and  storekeepers  to  ership  for  men  and  7%  foi 
skilled  workers  and  then  unskilled  women, 
workers  to  36%  readership  for  The  next  obvic 
the  last  group.)  in  our  unscientific 


;  the  worst  one  had  12%  read-  some  breaking  dashes  and  aster- 
ship  for  men  and  7%  for  isks.  All  used  editorial  cartoons 
>men.  preferably  in  three  columns  at  the 

The  next  obvious  thing  to  do,  top  of  the  page  and  all  except 


the  last  group.)  in  our  unscientific  way,  it  seemed,  two  had  “letters  to  the  editor” 

It  seemed  to  us  there  must  be  was  to  lay  all  these  editorial  pages  on  the  same  page, 
apparent  reasons  why  one  editor-  out  on  the  flcxir  and  compare  Of  the  Worst:  Three  of  them 
ial  page  is  better  read  than  an-  them.  That  we  did.  had  three  columns  of  editorials. 


other.  So  we  decided  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  138  studies  which  have 


im.  That  we  did.  had  three  columns  of  editorials. 

*  *  "'  but  they  were  mostly  one  and 

We  found  that  of  the  25  worst-  two  eolumns.  Editorials  were  pre- 


becn  made  since  July  27,  1939  read  editorial  columns  only  two  dominantly  longer  and  mostly 
(all  complete  in  E  &  P  files).  of  them  fell  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  looked  as  if  they  were  right  out 
This  decision  has  resulted  in  — VJ-Day  war  period.  Conversely,  of  a  can.  Almost  half  of  them 
what  is  probably  the  most  unsci-  among  the  23  best-read  columns  used  single-column  style  set  solid, 
entific  bit  of  research  in  newspa-  all  but  6  of  them  fell  in  the  war  A  couple  of  these  used  leading 
per  history.  But  we  contend  that,  period.  between  the  lines.  Others  used 

inconclusive  as  it  may  be,  it  The  assumption,  therefore,  was  various  eombinations  of  different 
points  the  way  to  what  editors  that  the  war  news  was  responsible  sized  columns  and  all  used  column 
might  derive  from  these  studies  for  increasing  the  readership  of  rules.  Five  of  them  carried  ads 
(which  only  a  handful  have  tried  the  editorial  columns.  That  was  on  the  editorial  page  and  three 
to  do  to  date)  and  it  indieates  the  reasoning  applied  by  the  Con-  used  humorous  gag  panels  instead 
the  necessity  for  funds  to  do  a  tinuing  Study  in  its  138-study  of  editorial  cartoons.  One  used  no 


thorough  analysis  of  the  material  summary. 


already  gathered  by  the  Advertis-  We’ll  go  along  with  that  until  a  grey  appearance  unbroken  by 
ing  Research  Foundation  in  these  someone  proves  otherwise,  but  white  space  unlike  most  of  the 

studies.  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  di-  better  read  pages.  There  were 

*  *  *  rect  relationship  between  the  read-  few  if  any  gimmicks  used  in  the 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ership  of  an  editorial  column  and  editorial  columns.  Two-thirds  of 
ANPA,  which  pays  ARF  to  do  the  top  headline  on  a  particular  them  used  no  letters  at  all  on 
the  readership  studies  has  never  day.  While  the  war  news  might  the  editorial  page  and  of  those 
had  any  money  to  spend  on  anal-  have  increased  the  desire  of  read-  that  did  they  were  mostly  con- 
yzing  the  news  and  editorial  side  ers  for  editorial  interpretation,  the  fined  to  two"  or  three  letters, 
of  the  business.  And,  perhaps,  big  headlines  of  the  war  were  not  We  found  that  all  in  both 

rightly  so,  because  it  is  concerned  of  themselves  independently  re-  groups  were  on  left  hand  pages 


with  the  advertising  side. 


sponsible  for  sending  readers  bust-  and  what  was  on  the  facing  page 


Therefore,  ARF  couldn’t  even  ling  back  to  the  editorial  pages,  had  no  effect  on  editorial  reader- 
supply  us  with  a  breakdown  of  For  instance,  there  were  plenty  ship.  Facing  pages  ran  the  gamut 
those  studies  that  showed  up  the  of  big  stories  being  played  when  from  full  page  ads  to  full  page 

best  or  the  worst  on  the  editorial  the  worst-read  editorial  pages  text  and  various  combinations  in 

readership  listing.  So  we  had  to  were  being  printed.  They  had  no  between  with  the  2nd  worst-read 

break  it  down  ourselves.  apparent  effect  on  readership,  editorial  column  facing  a  full 


break  it  down  ourselves.  apparent  effect  on  readership,  editorial  column  facing  a  full 

After  examining  every  one  of  Top  heads  of  those  days  covered:  picture  page, 
the  138  studies  we  ended  up  with  a  state-wide  phone  strike;  FDR  Statistically,  we  found  out  what 
four  lists:  18  at  the  top  of  the  asks  repeal  of  arms  embargo;  the  ARF  found  out,  that  editorial 
best-read  editorial  column  for  Truman  expects  to  act  in  17-  pages  in  larger  cities  were  better 
men;  the  same  for  women;  18  at  day  coal  strike;  miners  fined  316  read  than  in  smaller  cities.  How- 
the  bottom  (or  the  worst-read)  millions.  But  the  readership  of  ever,  we  divided  the  newspapers 
of  the  list  for  men;  and  the  same  editorial  pages  was  not  increased,  by  circulations  and  not  the  towns 
for  women.  Even  when  the  lead  editorial  tied  by  populations  as  ARF  did.  We 

We  found  that  usually  when  an  in  with  the  top  headline  it  had  no  found  that  the  best-read  pages 


or  effect. 


lacked  appeal  to  men  it  had  a  Therefore,  while  the  war  news  70,000  circulation  while  the  worst- 
similar  effect  on  women  readers,  might  have  accounted  for  some  read  pages  were  in  papers  avcr- 


;e  we  aon  i  minx  _  _  .  .  n 

•  all  of  the  differ-  E&P  CALENDAR 

ship  between  the  Peb.  12-13  —  Inland  Daily 
le  worst-read  lists.  Press  Assn.,  winter  meeting, 
re  been  other  rea-  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
bet  that  if  these  Feb.  12-13-;-National  New- 
T  measured  again  paper  Promotion  Assn.,  West- 

pages  will  be  up  em  Conference,  Ambassador 

the  list.  They  may  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 

as  during  the  war,  Feb.  12-13 — New  Yo^  State 
Lip  there.  Society  of  Newspaper  Editon, 

because  of  some  winter  meeting,  Syr^use. 

nces  between  the  .. 

editorial  pages  in  Advertising  Executives  of  tte 
Carolinas  meeting,  Alamance 
*  ■  *  Hotel,  Burlington,  N.  C, 

V,  f  .u  u  1  Feb.  16-17  —  Pennsylvania 
None  of  them  had  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 

)  columns  of  edi-  annual  display  advertising  cou- 

veraged  5  editor-  fgrence,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 

two  had  as  many  Harrisburg, 
hem  used  two  col-  peb.  16-17— Oregon  News- 
ilumn  measure  and  paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 

tmns  on  the  page.  Press  Conference,  University  of 

used  two  double-  Oregon  campus,  Eugene,  Ore- 

four  regular  col-  gon. 

six  equal  columns  Feb.  17  —  Connecticut  Mi- 
bout  half  of  them  torial  Assn.,  Winter  meeting, 

1  rules  either  from  Courant  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn, 
itorials  or  from  the  Feb.  17-18— Mississippi  Val- 
litorials  were  most-  Classified  Advertising  Man- 

to  the  point  with  agers  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel. 

some  subheads  and  -  n 

dashes  and  aster-  ,  21-25  -  Georgia  Press 

editorial  cartoons  ^ssn.,  23rd  annual  Georgia 

_ _ ...  .1,0  Press  Institute. 

tree  co  umns  at  the  23  —  New  Jersey  Press 

ige  and  all  ^jecept  y\ssn..  Circulation  Clinic,  Rut- 
ers  to  the  editor  University,  New  Brunswicn, 

.age._  N  J. 

St:  Three  of  them  ■  ■ 

umns  of  editorials,  aging  42,000  circulation, 
e  mostly  one  and  We  also  found  out  that  the  edi- 
Editorials  were  pre-  torial  page  number  and  the  relative 
>nger  and  mostly  size  of  editions  had  no  apparent 
hey  were  right  out  effect  on  readership.  Best-read 
most  half  of  them  pages  ran  from  Page  4  to  Page 
umn  style  set  solid.  28,  averaging  around  Page  10 
these  used  leading  The  size  of  these  pages  averaged 
lines.  Others  used  about  27  pages.  The  worst-read 
nations  of  different  pages  ran  from  Page  4  to  Page 
and  all  used  column  20  averaging  around  Page  7  or  8 
:  them  carried  ads  and  the  size  of  these  papers  aver- 
ial  page  and  three  aged  about  26  pages, 
s  gag  panels  instead  *  •  • 

rtoons.  One  used  no  In  our  search  for  material  to 
art  of  any  kind.  These  pages  gave  shed  light  on  the  readership  ci 
ranee  unbroken  by  editorials,  before  we  had  to  dig 
jnlike  most  of  the  our  own  stuff,  we  found  that  the 
pages.  There  were  Advertising  Research  Foundatioii 
mmicks  used  in  the  has  all  the  material  needed  to  do 
mns.  Two-thirds  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  kind 
3  letters  at  all  on  but  it  has  never  been  coded  or 
page  and  of  those  collated. 

were  mostly  con-  We  found,  also,  that  it  would 
or  three  letters.  take  about  $50,000  to  do  the  jot 
that  all  in  both  completely, 
on  left  hand  pages  It  seems  to  us  that  this  poor 
on  the  facing  page  attempt  of  ours  to  show  there  a« 
on  editorial  reader-  differences  in  editorial  pages  *■ 
>ages  ran  the  gamut  counting  for  differences  in  reader- 
>e  ads  to  full  page  ship  will  point  up  the  value  > 
3US  combinations  in  little  bit  of  doing  such  rescaitli 
the  2nd  worst-read  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  evalualt 
imn  facing  a  full  any  of  these  differences.  But  » 
organization  like  ARF  trained  in 
I  we  found  out  what  this  type  of  analysis  could  do  it- 
id  out,  that  editorial  if  it  had  the  money, 
er  cities  were  better  We  don’t  know  where  ^ 
smaller  cities.  How-  come  from — perhaps  from  one  of 
ded  the  newspapers  the  foundations  that  is  commui^ 
s  and  not  the  towns  cations-minded.  But  the  job  shouM 
IS  as  ARF  did.  We  be  done — we  think  editors 
the  best-read  pages  agree — and  if  anyone  wants  to 
wspapers  averaging  donate  the  dough  we’ll  be  gW 
tion  while  the  worst-  to  act  as  intermediary  in  the  trao- 
'ere  in  papers  aver-  saction. 
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.World  Color  Printing  Co. 


Holyoke  Magazine  Press 


Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 


Huber  Multi-Color  Tank  Truck  Service 
Saves  SteeI.e.Cuts  Pressroom  Costs 


Here’s  Huber  Multi-Color  Tank  Tnick  Service  at  work 
piping  3-col()r  inks  into  eight  of  the  country’s  busiest 
pressrooms.  And  for  the  same  good  reasons:  No  drum¬ 
handling  cost  or  storage  problem... no  clingage  waste 
...no  ink  exposed  to  dust  or  dirt  in  open  drums  in  the 
pressroom. 

There’s  .still  time  to  install  .steel  tanks,  but  the  time 
is  running  out.  Huber  will  help  you  locate  tanks  and 
equipment  for  your  installation. 


lofoyette  Color  Press,  Inc. 


Sporton  Printing  &  Publishing  Co. 


Flants:  Bayonne,  N.  J.  •  Borger,  Texas  •  Boston,  Moss.  •  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
East  St.  Louis,  III.  •  McCook,  III. 

Soles  OfRces;  Boston  •  Brooklyn  •  Chicago  •  New  York  •  Eost  St.  Louis,  III. 


Cleveland  Shopping  News 


Printing 


FORT  **0I*TH  press 


GET  ON  THE  PRESS  BANDWAGON! 


THE  PRESS  is  1st  in  Fort  Worth  . . .  6th  among  all  | 
U.  S.  evening  newspapers  . . .  22nd  among  all  U.  S.  daily 
newspapers  in  Retail  Grocery  Advertising ! 

There  are  24  regular  retail  food  advertisers  in  | 
Fort  Worth.  Ten  buy  space  exclusively  in  the 
PRESS.  Ten  others  spend  more  for  space  in  the  J 
PRESS  than  in  any  other  medium.  I 


Take  advantage 


FORT  WORTH 


PRESS  SERVICES 


ADVANCE  MAILINGS— Entire  Retail 
Trade  Territory  (15  counties). 

TIE-INS — Incentive  given  solicitors. 
POINT  OF  SALE— A  selected  list. 

SURVEYS— Consumer  Studies  and 
Distribution  Surveys. 

PRODUCT  TESTING— In  Various 
Income  Groups  and  Markets. 

PUBLICITY— Weekly  Food  Features. 
BROKER  AND  JOBBER  CONTRACTS— In 
the  Entire  Field. 


Why?  The  PRESS  is  well  read  and  believed-in.  J 
Also,  PRESS  merchandising  co-operation  really  helps 
sell  products  in  this  great  Southwestern  Market!  | 

I 
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